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MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS 
JOURNAL 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
AND OF THE SIX 
SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 





THE MUSIC HOUR. The series which is exhausting the superlatives of 
supervisors, grade teachers, and reviewers. 
READY SOON. Intermediate Teacher's Book to accompany the Third 
and Fourth Books (with accompaniments). 
Teacher's Guide to accompany the Fifth Book (with 
accompaniments). 
Also 4 Victor recordings of songs from the series. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
‘Music Notes,” Book V and Manual to cover Books IV and V. 
Eagerly awaited and already in use in junior and senior high 
schools. “Approach unique and extraordinarily interesting.” 


ROSAMUNDE. The Schubert operetta which is in demand by all high 
schools which are satisfied only with the very best libretto and 
music. 


SINFONIETTA. = Schubert's delightful sonatina orchestrated by George 
Dasch. Selected as the alternate required number for Class B 


State Contests. 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. The pioneer source 
book for the classroom teacher, the supervisor, the school admin- 
istrator, and for teacher training classes in junior high school 
music administration. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING, by James L. Mursell and 


Mabelle Glenn. An authority on psychology and a specialist in school music 
teaching and supervision combine their unusual abilities to produce this contribution 
to education. Every teacher and every student teacher should have access to this 
source book and be confirmed in those teaching procedures which have the irrefut- 
able weight of psychological findings behind them. 


FROM THE WESTERN WORLD. Dvorak’s Sonatina, op. 100, for violin and piano, which 
he wrote at the time he was finishing “The New World Symphony” orchestrated by 
Rudolph Kopp, Conductor of the Milwaukee Young People’s Symphony. Scored 
for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 Bb clarinets, oftional Eb alto sax. and Eb tenor, 2 bassoons, 
2 horns (F and Eb), 2 trumpets, trombone, ‘tuba, percussion, and strings (optional 
piano). Ideal for those orchestras which are able to play music of the grade of 
difficulty of The Symphony Series, Programs III and IV. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
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Buy a Better 
Trombone 


Search the world over and you cannot find a 
better Trombone—in creating this model, cost and 
expense have not been considered—our one aim was 
to build the perfect Trombone—and all who have tried 
this wonderful instrument unhesitatingly declare it the 
Trombone Supreme. 


ie 
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Slide Action Positively Unequalled 


Slides of a special alloy, treated by a newly dis- 
covered process that results in a surface as hard as 
flint and smooth as glass. So true and perfect are 
these slides that we are able to build them with 
about half the tolerance ordinarily allowed, and at 
the same time provide a light, quick, positive 
action that is the dream of evéry trombonist. 


DeLuxe Stream-Line Case 


So fine a trombone calls for something special in 
a case. So—we have designed a new case, much 
smaller and much more compact than Trombone 
cases as heretofore built, Shell of select seasoned 
veneers, lined with highest quality silk plush, cov- 
ered with costly brown Alligator grain keratol— 
and trimmed with finest rust-proof trimmings and 
hardware. Truly a case to be proud of! 
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Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS since 1882 
Dept. 3931-D GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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NE W--- and a Sensation ! 


Strictly NEW—from mouthpiece 
to bell. Not merely a re-designed 
model, but a new creation, rich in 
improved features and details. It 
has EVERYTHING—lightness— 
balance—feather-weight action— 
restful hand-hold—quick response 
and PERFECT intonation in 
EVERY position! Truly, it 
sounds too good to be true—but 
here it is—guaranteed to be the 
most perfect Trombone ever 
built—and sold strictly on 
its performance. Words 
cannot do it justice— 
you simply must 
play upon it to 
appreciate its 
superiority. 


and PRICE. .. the 
Biggest Surprise 


At our sensational low price, this 
Trombone is the world’s greatest 
value. After examining and trying it, 
performers are of the impression that 
so fine an outfit should sell at around 
$150.00—and even at that price, it 
would be a sound value. But—we offer 
the silver, gold bell finish, complete in 
case at $102.50—the price of the ordi- 
nary trombone. Try it and you will 
marvel at the value. Prices on other 
finishes on request. 


Try It Six Days --- 


As stated above, this model is selling 
strictly on its merits. Try it six days, 
put it to every test you can conceive. 
Compare it with any Trombone on the 
market, and if you don’t find it to be 
the greatest Trombone you’ve ever 
seen, simply send it back. If you de- 
cide to buy, a most liberal allowance 
will be made for your present instru- 
ment, and easy monthly terms may be 
arranged. 

If you want the last word and the 
BEST in a Trombone, write today for 
our trial offer. 
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GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


over the THIRD NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS CONCERT given at Detroit, February 24, 
1931, under the leadership of DR. HOLLIS DANN 
was expressed by the thousands who were there and 
by hundreds of telegrams and letters from all over 
the country. 





Those who were present and those who heard 
the program over the radio were unanimous about 
the “marvelous purity of tone” in the singing of 
these five-hundred boys and girls. 


Exquisite tone quality is one of the outstanding 
results of teaching children to sing by the use of 


THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 
A Complete Series for the Grades 


DR. HOLLIS DANN 


Head of the Department of Music 
New York University 


is known throughout the country for his rare ability to 
train adolescent voices. All the songs and stories in the 
Dann Music Course have been chosen with the definite 
purpose of helping the pupil to form the habit of using 
the mellow, flute-like head-tone. 


The New Manual for Teachers presents additional im- 
portant teaching material ending with the sixth year. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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GEORGE WHITFIELD CHADWICK 
eres Whitfield Chadwick, one of the foremost of 


American composers and director emeritus of the New 
England Conservatory, passed away on April 4th at the 
age of seventy-six. Born in Lowell, Massachusetts, it was 
not until 1877, after studying with Eugene Thayer in Bost- 
ton and teaching music in Olivet College, Michigan, that 
he studied in Leipzig and Munich under such masters as 
Jadassohn, Reinecke and Rheinberger. In 1880 he returned 
to America and settled in Boston, where he has since lived 
as organist, teacher and conductor. Among other distinc- 
tions he served as guest-conductor with all the larger or- 
chestras throughout the country. He composed in many 
forms, his reputation resting chiefly on his symphonies, con- 
cert overtures, chamber music and songs. Concerning his 
work Edward Burlingame Hill has said: “His most salient 
characteristics as an artist are the sincerity and depth of 
his artistic purposes, an uncompromising honesty which will 
permit nothing vague or inconsistent to stand, and a sense 
of balance and wholesome moderation.” Many honors were 
bestowed upon him, among them honorary degrees from 
both Yale and Tufts College. He retired from active par- 
ticipation in the directorship of the New England Conserv- 
atory only last January, being succeeded by Wallace Good- 
rich. A brilliant musician, thoroughly qualified in every 
branch of his art, and a composer of genuine talent, Mr. 
Chadwick made a definite contribution to American music, 
the value of which, though recognized today, will be more 
truly appreciated as the years pass by. 
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Music for Every Child—Every Child for Music 


Music Supervisors National Conference 
Russell V. Morgan, President 


Executive Committee: Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, O.; 
Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Kans.; Ada Bicking, Lancing, 
Mich.; Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; Karl 4 
Gehrkens, Oberlin, O.; Mabelle Glenn, (1st  Vice-Pres.), 
peas City, Mo.; Max T. Krone (2nd Vice-Pres.), Cleve- 
land, 

Executive Secretary: C. V. Buttelman. 

Headquarters and Publication Office: 
Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago, Lilinois. 





64 East Jackson 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

National Conference: Letha L. McClure, Seattle, Wash. ; 
John C. Kendel, Denver, Colo. 

California Conference: Mary Weaver McCauley, 
Francisco, Cal.; Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, Cal. 

Eastern Conference: M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; James D. Price, Hartford, Conn. 

North Central Conference: Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Alice Inskeep, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Northwest Conference: Helen Coy Boucher, 
Wash.; Marguerite V. Hood, Missoula, Mont. 

Southern Conference: William C. Mayfarth, Spartanburg, 
N. C.; Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, N. C. 

Southwestern Conference: George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, 
Okla.; J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo, Colo. 

(For names of Sectional Conference officers, 
tional Conference Departments in this magazine.) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Any person interested in Music Education may become a 
member of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
upon payment of the prescribed dues, which automati- 
cally include membership of the same class in the Sec- 
tional Conference in whose territory the member resides. 


Dues: Associate $2.00; Active $3.00*; Contributing $10.00°; 
Sustaining $50.00*%; Life $100.00%; Patron $1,000.00°. 
*Includes subscription to the Music Supervisors Journal. 


For further information address the Executive Secretary 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Suite 840 
Chicago, Illinois 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 


AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
Raymond Witson, Director of Summer Session 





Summer Session, June 24 to July 29, 1931 
Regular Session Opens September 14, 1931 





Applications for both sessions now being received 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















SKIDMORE COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Formerly the Institute of Music Pedagogy, Northampton, Massachusetts) 
For the training of Music Supervisors 
Saratoga Springs, New York 
VICTOR L. F. REBMANN, Ph. D., Director 


| June 29 to August 7, 1931 


A faculty preeminent in the teaching of public school music offers a general and an in- 
strumental course, and individual instruction in practical music. All credits may be ap- 
plied toward the Bachelor of Science degree from Skidmore College. 


The school has the use of the college dormitories and dining room, classrooms, audito- 
rium and musical instruments. Exceptional recreational opportunities—golf, tennis, swim- 
ming—are offered by the location of the school in one of the most famous summer resorts 


of the country. Lake George and the Adirondack Mountains are within easy motoring 
distance 


Catalogue and application blank sent on request. Address the Secretary 
to the President, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
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Summer Music Study For 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
Six Weeks BEGINNING JUNE 22, 1931. Degree, Diploma, Certificate 
Send for Catalog 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 


| (Six Weeks) 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses for the public school music supervisor and teacher. 


* 
STAFF 
Henry TURNER BAILEY Jacos KwALWASSER 
) % WILLIAM BERWALD ZENO NAGEL 
: th Haroip L. BuTLER ANDRE PoLAH 
| i FRANCES E. CLARK Victor SAAR 
, Witt EARHART Eart D. Stout 
| KarL GEHRKENS Harry VIBBARD 
Cuar.es E. GRIFFITH LowELL WELLES 
RicHAaRD KouNTZ Howarp HINGA 
| * 
: COURSES 
é Points of View in Music Chorus 
! Education Orchestra 
! Problems of Procedure, Ma- Demonstration 
terials, etc. Music Appreciation 
} Public School Music Meth- History of Music 
ods Conducting 
a. Primary Instrumentation 
b. Intermediate Piano and Organ 
4 c. Junior and Senior Vole 
High Violin 
) ays Sth ae and Pian Methods | 
. Sight Singing a of Singing 
5 e oice Literature 
Ear Training Tests and Measurements 
Harmony Psychology of Music 
i * 





EVENING RECITALS AND WEEKLY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Other colleges of the University are in session during the same period. 


Bulletin sent on request 


Director or SumMER SEssIons 
ADMINISTRATION BuILDING, SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SyracusE, New York 


 -. -., + 2.» -» & 2 DD 5 OD fed oe, ih. L 
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Study 
Melody Way Methods 


This Summer 











Class at Chicago Musical College, Summer, 1930 


N° matter where you live, you can attend a Melody 
Way Institute this summer. These institutes will 
be held in various cities throughout the country. 


HE fact that over thirty of the leading educational 

institutions will offer courses this summer is the 
greatest proof of the growing demand for piano class 
instruction, and the popularity of Melody Way. 


nN is the time for teachers to plan to attend one 
of these summer sessions. Here the teachers will 
have the opportunity to study Melody Way methods 
thoroughly in schools where actual demonstrations with 


beginning children will be a part of the course. 


ELODY Way is now used in the schools of over 
500 cities—over half a million children have 
learned to play the piano by this fascinating method. 


AIL the coupon for information on Melody Way 
and the list of cities and dates of Melody Way 


Normal Sessions, so you can plan now to attend 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Miessner Institute of Music, 

1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, III 

Please send me the list of cities where Melody Way Institutes will be 
held this summer, also information on Melody Way to Play Piano 
Melody Way to Play Violin 


Name , pcaiestilecaat ‘icine 
Address ii een (ces caeetaaiwaliacsie ne 
City ’ er lion sicies Rinnai sdenuetinennintaomnibanion 
I teach, private ee 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 





T is fortunate for the music profession 

that the subject of “Terminology” is 
being revived in the editorial columns of our 
Music Supervisors’ Journal. For a number of 
years I was associated with William B. Kin- 
near as pupil and later as co-teacher. There- 
fore I am thoroughly acquainted with the work 
his committee has done, as outlined in the ex- 
cellent editorial by Edward B. Birge in the 
Spring Issue. To anyone who has thought on 
the many ridiculous inconsistencies in the use 
of music terminology, the need of standardiza- 
tion is quite evident. There is no doubt that 
all intelligent and progressive musicians would 
welcome a report on the very satisfactory findings 
of the above committee in the columns of the 
Journal. (G. Lewis Doll, Instrumental Direc- 
tor, Minneapolis Schools.) 


HE State of New Jersey, known to rank 

high educationally among the states of the 
Union, and the Music Supervisors of the State 
are out to make a record in Music Education 
that will bring the state to top rank musically. 
Mr. Jay W. Fay, of Plainfield, president of the 
Department of Music of the State Teachers’ 
Association, has set in motion a comprehensive 
program of growth. Sectional meetings, metro- 
politan, suburban and rural, have been held at 
strategic points throughout the state. The 
state is being “combed with a fine tooth 
comb” for enterprising, virile musicians who 
are interested actively in public school work, 
by the county chairman, and when we get them 
we don’t expect to lose them. They will be 
active members of the National Conference as 
soon as possible. 

In-and-About Clubs have been formed in the 
vicinity of Camden, Trenton and Newark. The 
State Band and Orchestra contest is to be 
held in New Brunswick on May Ist and 2nd, 
and the now famous all-state orchestra will 
make its fourth appearance at the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in 
November. 

Perhaps the most significant development in 
music in the state is the committee of nine 
supervisors appointed by Dr. Charles H. Elliot, 
at the request of the Music Department of the 
State Association, to make a survey of music 
conditions throughout New Jersey with a view 
to improving the musical situation. The ele- 
mentary program, high school requirements, 
normal school _ preparation, instrumental 
classes, credit for outside study, etc., will be 
carefully discussed, preparatory to recommen- 
dations by the State Department of Public In- 
struction to Boards of Education throughout 
the State, relative to the teaching of music. 
(Ethel G. McKindley, Rural Music Supervisor, 
Camden County, N. J.) 


HE place of music in the coming World’s 

Fair to be held in Chicago during 1933, and 
the possible part that music supervisors can 
play in the planning and carrying out of this 
program, was the basis of a talk by Mrs. Marx 
Oberndorfer at the March 21st meeting of the 
In-and-About Chicago Club. The club met at a 
luncheon in the Steuben Club with President 
Anton Embs presiding. A group of Old Eng- 
lish and French songs were sung by Jurien 
Hoekstra, baritone, Eulalia Buttelman, accom- 
panist. 


BOUT 225 persons representing 26 cities 

attended the enthusiastic first meeting of 
the Cincinnati In-and-About Music Supervisors 
Club, on March 21. Edward D. Roberts, Super- 
intendent of Cincinnati Public Schools, and 
Ernest G. Hesser, Director of Music, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, were co-chairmen. Guests 
were Edith M. Rbhetts, Educational Director 
for the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and 
Edith M. Keller, Ohio State Supervisor of 
Music. Temporary officers are Ernest G. Hes- 
ser, President, and Ruth P. Johnston, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


HE newly organized Music Education 

Club of Southwestern Michigan (corre- 
sponding to the W. K. In-and-About Clubs) has 
forty-five members and will meet three times 
a year. The officers are: President, Harper 
C. Maybee, Director of Music, Western State 
Teachers’ College; Secretary, Paul Tammi, Su- 
pervisor of Battle Creek; Treasurer, Kathryn 
Baxter, Supervisor of the Kalamazoo schools. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 20—AUGUST 1 


LOCATION 


An unsurpassed situation on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Easily reached and affording an agreeable climate 
and exceptional recreational advantages. 


FACULTY 


Many of our regular staff and visiting instructors se- 
lected because of outstanding achievement in various 
fields of music education. 


STUDENTS 


A group of several hundred, mostly actively engaged 
in teaching, and representing nearly every state in the 


land. 


ACTIVITIES 


In addition to class and private instruction of many 
kinds, a symphony orchestra, concert band, and chorus 
provide ample opportunity for participation in ensem- 


bles of high order. 


For Bulletin, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
1822 Sherman Avenue 


Evanston, Illionois 
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ARTHUR JORDAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Affiliated with Butler University 
Formerly Metropolitan School of Music and Indiana College of Music and Fine Arts 


FULL DEGREE COURSES IN ALL MUSIC MAJORS, including PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


r 


1931 A Faculty of 
SUMMER SESSION | : exceptional merit 
Six weeks, beginning 

June 15th, 1931 








Full semester 
credit in each 


subject 
A school with home 


environment and 
practical work 


Cea eV 
| State Accredited 


Public School Music 


faculty from the 
music department of 


e«6ve exe 


Entire faculty 
available during 
the summer session 








the Indianapolis 
Public Schools 








Outstanding departments in Dramatic Art and Dancing 


| For further information and bulletin, address 


« « « 1204 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. » » » 























NDIANA now has a band tax law—largely 
ie to the untiring efforts of Fred E. 
Waters, President of the Indiana Bandmasters’ | G W dh 
Association, who has been leading the fight eorge 00 ouse 
for such a law since 1929. | 


Principal of the 














CHOLARSHIPS for the 1931 session of . 
The American In. stitute of the Eastern Music Camp were awarded to George Woodhouse Piano School 
the following members of the Eastern Con- 19, Wigmore Street 
Normal Methods announces ference Orchestra at Syracuse: Robert Fen- | . 
1931 FACULTY d wick, French horn, East Orange, N. J. (Wal- | London, W. I. 
x an ter Damrosch Scholarship); Elmer Horvath, | 
LECTURERS | viola, McKeesport, Pa. (Francis Findlay Ww 
Scholarship); Daniel Sissman, violin, Pitts- , . 
OSBOURNE McCONATHY burgh, Pa, (Eastern Conference Scholarship). | Graduate pupil of Leschetizky. 
FREDERICK W. ARCHIBALD HE National Recreation Association which | Author of “The Artist at the 
MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW for many years among other interests has | Piano.” “Creative Technique,” 
7 | : ’ q ’ 
F. EDNA DAVIS worked, enthusiastically for the development of 
FRANCES DUNNING | amateur musical activity, this year celebrates etc. 
FRANCES G. FRENCH | its twenty-fifth anniversary. The association | : . 
C. PAUL HERFURTH | was founded in Washington, D. C., April 12, | Endorsed by Paderewski, Gab- 
MARY WOOD HINMAN | pc nN pe ag ce ghee | rilovitsch, Cortet, Backhaus, 
ALICE E. JONES —_ Borowsky, and other famous 
- , $ ‘a > 
MARGARET LOW RY Today, the services of this organization are | artists. 
atte wiceene ord focused mainly on assisting communities to | 
I 4 ons : establish and develop community programs and | 
MARGARET TUTHILL facilities for recreation under the auspices of | Announces a Summer School 
HELEN L. VARNEY park departments, school boards, or recreation for pianists, individual lessons, 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY commissions. The excellent activities of Flint, | class demonstrations in tech- 
MABELLE GLENN Michigan; Los Angeles; Ottawa, Kansas; Mil- | - 7 
¥ 1 waukee, Wisconsin; Irvington, New Jersey; nique, Lecture—Recitals. 
JOHN F, SCULLY Boston, and Houston, Texas; the annual West- | 
chester County (New York) Music Festival, | To be held at Lausanne from 


and the Eisteddfod Association of Southern 
California, all are direct products of community | 


Write for prospectus 


West: Frank D. Farr, Pres. 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 


August 10 to September 5 as 
a continuation course of the 
Anglo- American Musicians’ 






recreation programs. 
The range of musical effort sponsored by 
several hundred municipal departments in- 








° cludes: Band concerts, amateur and profes- Conference. 
East: Charles E. Griffith sional; Christmas carolling; community sing- 
39 Division St. ing; glee clubs ; choral societies; harmonica All further information and ap- 
% bands; music memory contests; quartettes; licati h 
Newark, N.J. singing games; light opera; toy symphonies, plications to the 
and ukulele clubs. 
Under the direction of Augustus D. Zanzig, Secretary 
the Association has _ recently completed a 19, Wigmore Street 
national study of music as it is concerned with London, W. I. 











the schools and with the community. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


SIX WEEKS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 5, 1931 


‘SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 


Intensive Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music and Master of Music 


| 
| Courses in High School Methods, Elementary Methods, Community Song Leadership, Ensemble, Opera 
Conducting, Music Appreciation, Harmony and Band Instruments 


INSTRUCTORS: CLASS PIANO METHODS 


| O. E. ROBINSON, Director Public School Music, Ameri- | 

can Conservatory. | 
| EDNA WILDER, Experienced Teacher of School Music OXFORD COURSE 
| and Voice. Direction Gail Martin Haake 
| MARGARET STREETER, Educator, Lecturer on Music 


Appreciation. Intensive 40 and 80 hour courses June 25th to July 22d. 





MAYME IRONS, Supervisor of Music, Decatur, IIl. Additional courses all summer. Special normal training 
CAPTAIN J. W. FAGAN, Chicago Public School; Band | Curses as used in the public schools of Chicago and many 
| and Orchestra Instruments. leading cities. 


Send for special circular giving full particulars. Address Secretary, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


| 599 KIMBALL HALL John J. Hattstaedt, President CHICAGO 




















School of Music Announcement 


° ° . - THE PRESIDENT AND THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
of the University of Michigan ITHACA COLLEGE are pleased to announce that pursuant 
to the action of the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York at a meeting held on March 19, 
1931, ITHACA CONSERVATORY AND AFFILIATED 
SCHOOLS received a charter changing the corporate name 


SUMMER SESSION of the institution to 
June 29 - August 21, 1931 
A gathering place for students, teachers, supervisors, | T H A C A C O L L E G E 


coun and directors . —— DEVOTED TO MUSIC, DRAMA AND 
Music, where instruction in all phases of in- 

strumental and general methods is provided PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

under inspiring conditions by a staff of dis- 
tinguished experts. 


CuHartes A. SINK, President 
Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 


Coaching and regular lessons in all branches of INSTITUTION of PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


practical music for professionals desiring to Courses Lead to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
“brush up” during the summer. 


University Environment where students from all 
parts of the country assemble for special study 1931 Summer Session---June 22 to Aug. 98 


in their respective lines. 
~ S yee Ten Weeks—Particulars on Application 


Lectures and Concerts, etc. of wide variety and gen- 
eral scope are provided daily. 


Correspondence should be addressed to 


For Special Announcement Albert Edmund Brown, Director 
please address ITHACA COLLEGE 
THE PRESIDENT DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 
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LOUISVILLE 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 


Announces 


The Lyon & Healy 
Music Material Conference 
from June 17-30 


During the 1931 Session of 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OFFERING ACCREDITED COURSES 
For Supervisors and Teachers 

A complete showing of the latest music—domestic and 
foreign—teaching materials and methods will be here for 
your examination and perusal. 
help you in selections of materials needed for school use. 

Attendance at this unusual conference is 


FREE 


Write for complete information to 
JOHN L. GRUBER 
President of 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 


} 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Trained attendants will 














SUMMER STUDY IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Gives credit toward Bachelor of 


Science (in Education) Degree 
from Western Reserve University 
June 22-August 1 


Private and Class Lessons 
n all departments 
Beryl Rubinstein—Dean of the 
Faculty 
ell V. Morgan—Director of 
iblic School Mus 


Ghe (flebeland Justitute 
of ([/usic 


Mrs. Franklyn 8. Sanders, Director, 
2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 











Boston University 


College of Music 


JOHN P. MARSHALL, D. Mus., Dean 


Degree of Bachelor of Music 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR’S 
CERTIFICATE 
TWO-YEAR COURSE 
For information address 
THE REGISTRAR 
29 EXETER STREET, BOSTON 
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NATIONAL ORCHESTRA CAMP 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





HE selection of players to be con- 

sidered tor the National High 
School Camp scholarship awards fur- 
nished a high point of interest at the 
sessions of the various Sectional Con- 
ferences, culminating in the announce- 
ment of the fortunate recipient made 
in each case during the intermission of 
the final concert. In practically all 
cases the announcements included not 
only the names of the winners, but the 
entire honor roll of players who were 
considered for the awards. 

Following is a partial list of the 
awards: ‘ 

Southern Conference: Carnegie Foundation 
scholarships were awarded to Ruth Martin, 
bassoon and violin, Charlotte, N. C.; Dorothy 
Poste, viola, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Lee Briggs, 
bassoon and bass clarinet, Asheville, N. C. 
Presser Foundation scholarship—Yvonne Tait, 
cello, Jacksonville, Fla. 

North Central Conference: Presser Founda- 
tion scholarship—John Taylor, French horn, 
Cleveland, O. North Central Orchestra Schol- 
arship—Edward Preador, violin, Eveleth, Minn. 
Carnegie Foundation scholarships—Jessie 
Moore, harp and string bass, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Phyllis Barry, string bass, Greenville, O.; 
Geo. Leedham, viola, Des Moines, Ia. 

Southwestern Conference: Presser Founda- 
tion scholarship—Stanley Effinger, oboe, Colo- 





RENA LAZELLE 


Vocal Teacher 


San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Individual or class voice les- 
sons. Special three weeks Course 
for teachers in Vocal Training 
by the Class Method, covering 
the training of children, adoles- 
cents and adults. First course 
starts June 29th. Moderate fee. 





Write for further information. 








rado Springs, Colo. Carnegie Foundation 
scholarships—Ernest Barrell, tuba, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; James Chandler, French horn, 
Sterling, Colo.; Hazel Drown, viola, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Geraldine Teufel, string bass, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

South Carolina State Contest: Award made 
to James Allen Taylor, cello, Columbia, S. C. 

National Camp scholarships were 
also awarded to players in the Cali- 
fornia and Northwest orchestras. The 
name of the former is not available, but 
just as we go to press word is received 
that the Northwest winner is Frances 
Brockman, violin, Eugene, Oregon. 

At this writing we are informed 
by Mr. Maddy that there are still 
available six partial scholarships for 
the coming summer session at the 
camp, as follows: two for tuba, two 
for trombone, one for baritone horn, 
one for French horn. 

Applications for these scholarships 
will be received to and including May 
20. Each application should be ac- 
companied by a check for one hun- 
dred dollars (the balance due on the 
scholarship). Underclassmen are pre- 
ferred, especially in cases where stud- 
ents are sent by the local schools. For 
further information write or wire 
Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

Guest Conductors tentatively an- 
nounced for 1931 season are: Carl 
Busch, Hollis Dann, Eugene Goosens, 
Howard Hanson, Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley, Otto Miessner, John Philip Sousa, 
Leo Sowerby, John Finley Williamson, 
Henri Verbrugghen. 

Announcement of the faculty re- 
leased from the Camp office includes 
a notable list of musicians and edu- 
cators, including the following: 

Albert Andraud, Oboe, Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Conducting; Assistant Conductor and solo 
viola, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; Rob- 
ert Bladet, Flute, Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra; Percy Burningham, A. B., Choir 
and Voice, Instructor Minneapolis Schools; 
Sydney Cunnington, Bassoon, Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra; William Cameron, Harp, 
Soloist, Curtis Symphony Orchestra; Raymond 
Dvorak, A. B., Percussion and Drum Major- 
ing; Assistant Director; University of Illi- 
nois Bands; Thaddeus P. Giddings, M. M., 
Supervisor of Instruction; Supervisor of Mu- 
sic; Minneapolis Schools; Wilma Anderson 
Gilma, Piano, Instructor, McPhail School of 
Music; Louis E. Greene, Violin; formerly As- 
sistant Concertmaster New York Symphony 
and Metropolitan Opera Orchestras; Austin 
A. Harding, Conductor of Band; Director of 
Bands, University of Ill.; Walter Heermann, 
Cello, Assistant Soloist, Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra; Henri LeRoi, Clarinet; formerly 
soloist New York Philharmonic and Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestras; Karol Liszniewski, 
LL. D., Piano, Instructor of piano, Cincin- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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» 
SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 
Fully Accredited 


SUMMER SCHOOL 








FIVE WEEKS JUNE 29th to AUGUST Ist 


HE Columbia (School of Music) five week Summer School, is fast 
becoming one of the outstanding Educational Elements of Musical 
Chicago. 


Many Public School Music Teachers throughout the nation, are utilizing 
the facilities of this famous Institution for earning credits toward degrees, 
and eventually earning degrees. 


A Few of the Outstanding Features of This Year’s Summer School 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BAND INSTRUMENT CLASS METH- 
ops 


Special Methods 
Band Conducting ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT CLASS 


C O LU MB IA Orchestra Conducting METHODS 


Choral Conducting Single Reed Classes 


~iati — Double Reed Classes 
SCHOOL OF Appreciation Courses Brass Instrument Classes 
APPLIED MUSIC String Instrument Classes 
MI ISIC (Faculty of Famous Artists) Percussion Methods 
Piano SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Voice OF VOICE 
Violin Conducted by Dudley Buck, famous 


509 South Wabash Ave. Violoncello teacher of singing 
Send for Bulletin M.S.—which gives full information regarding Summ School 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS ” _ garding er o 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
. 














TH 


ational Summer Conference 


on SCHOOL Music MATERIALS 
AUGUST Ist-13th, CHICAGO 





Annual 


The School 


EXPERIENCE 


that —Not Methods 
SOLVES 

~— PRACTICE 

PROBLEMS —_Not Theory 














Ask for Circular “C” for Complete Details 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Dept. J,°cu"2x25" 
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Public School Music 


for Teachers and Supervisors 
SUMMER SESSION CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


June 26 to August 7, 1931 


SUBJECTS OFFERED: Chorus conducting, vocal ensemble, rote songs (studied with 
regard to appropriateness to the voice and mind of the child), voice (in groups), 
solfeggio, harmony, counterpoint, history of music, acoustics of music, technique of 
orchestral instruments, ensemble problems, methods, apprentice teaching, group 
lessons in string and wind instruments. Individual lessons in voice, organ, piano 


and all instruments of the symphony orchestra. 


Wide range of subjects, offered by other departments, in Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, Architecture, and Engineering. 


For catalog, address Director of Summer Sessions 


CARNEGIE 
Schenley Park 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 























University Extension Conservatory 


CHICAGO 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MEMBER OF 





Extension Courses by noted teachers, leading to Diplomas, Certificates, 
and Degrees—Awarded by the Authority of the State of Illinois. 
Instruction for the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the Professional 
Musician. You can prepare yourself for a better position by studying at 
your convenience by the Extension Method. 


A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ARTIST TEACHERS 
No Entrance requirements except for Certificate and Degree Courses. 
Credits earned by using your spare time for advancement. 

HIGHEST STANDARDS OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


We offer courses in NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF 
MUSIC, ADVANCED COMPOSITION (credited towards the Bach- 
elor’s Degree), PIANO, VOICE, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR 
TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDO- 
LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED ORGAN, TRUMPET, CLARINET, 
PIANO ACCORDION and SAXOPHONE. 


Catalog and sample lessons sent on approval. 


Address REGISTRAR, Dept. R, 702 E. 4ist St., Chicago 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRA CAMP 


(Continued from page 10) 
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nati Conservatory; Joseph E. Maddy, Mus. 
Doc., Musical Director; Professor of Music, 
University of Michigan; John Minnema, Mus. 
Doc., Adult Chorus; Head of Music Depart- 
ment, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Ill.; Sydney Morse, Opera and Voice; In- 
structor Minneapolis Schools; Joseph E. 
Mourek, Horn, Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
William W. Norton, A. B., A. M., Music 
Education; Director Flint Community Music 
Association; Sadie Rafferty, Music Literature, 
Supervisor of Music, Evanston, Ill.; John 
Redfield, A. B., A. M., Acoustics; Lecturer, 
Columbia University; Burt Russell, Cornet, 
Sousa’s Band; William Skeat, Compcsition; 
Supervisor of Music, Eaton Rapids, Mich.; 
Stefan Soplin, Assistant concertmaster, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra; Mikael Stolar- 
evsky, Viola, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; 
Alex Trempenau, Bass, Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra; Burnett C. Tuthill, A. B., A. M., 
woodwind ensemble, formerly manager Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music; Arthur L. 
Williams, Instrument classes; Ass’t. Professor 
of Public School Music, Oberlin College; Otto 
Zoeller, Trumpet; Conductor San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra. 


An exceptionally interesting list of 
symphonic works has been chosen for 
study, rehearsal and performance, and 
with the splendid advantages afforded 
for private lessons and ensemble work, 
in addition to the usual routine of re- 
hearsals and camp activities, the man- 
agement feels that it is offering the 
best opportunity yet provided for am- 
bitious students. For further informa- 
tion address Joseph E. Maddy, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 22-July 31, 1931 


For Supervisors and Teachers of Music 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some §, special Features 


Theoretical and applied music. Demonstration classes, grades one to 
Northeastern Ohio orchestra and eight. 
band. Music methods for all grades. 
Choral literature. Music appreciation. 
Over 200 courses in other fields Graduate courses leading to the 
of study. master’s degree. 


Recreation in a delightful city. Dormitories. 


Write for detailed information to 
Russell V. Morgan, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable”’ 




















rrescont Annet souin fill] | INSTITUTE of 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 7 


SCHIRMER SUMMER SCHOOL 


devoted to the 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 





f 
7 FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
MODERN Music EDUCATION OF MUSIC 

will be held in the Schirmer Building oe peor ool ol dusting 

3 East 43rd Street, New York Organ Band Conducting 
Violin Class Instruction 

from July 20 to July 31, 1931 ham Stuels: Anenstiaion 
Harmony Sight Singing 


with a faculty of distinguished musical educators 








including 


MAIA BANG GUY MAIER 
ANGELA DILLER GEORGE A. WEDGE 


For further information address Mrs. 
Blanche Skeath, Manager Educational 
Dept., 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street New York 
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Special courses for Directors of Bands and 
Orchestras. 
All work state approved as applicable toward 
certificate or degree. 

For illustrated bulletin descriptive 

of the forty courses in this institute 


address 
Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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® SUCCESS In School Music 


is the ambition of every music supervisor 


Its attainment is assured when the regular recitation 
develops interest, quickens enthusiasm and stimulates 
active participation to such a degree that a genuine love 
for good music carries over into adult life. 


® The problem of Festivals, 


Concerts and Commencements 


is easily solved when pupils have constant association 
with music that is beautiful, standard in quality, artis- 
tically arranged, easy to read—when every song in the 
daily lesson is worthy a place on the concert program. 


This active share in “making” music through class per- 
formance awakens the desire for Creative Effort in Origi- 
nal Expression, promotes the ability to Understand Mas- 
ter Compositions, results in sincere Music Appreciation. 


® SUCCESS In School Music 


can be attained with the 
Music Publications of 


Ginn and Company 


New York Chicago London Atlanta 


Columbus San Francisco 


Music Supervisors Journal 



















Dallas 


























Music SupERvVISORS JOURNAL 





Vol. XVII 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


No. 5 





Official Organ of the Music Supervisors NATIONAL CONFERENCE and of the Stx SecrioNAL CONFERENCES 
Editorial Board: Edward B. Birge, Chairman; John W. Beattie, Anne Landsbury Beck, George Oscar Bowen, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart, Max T. Krone, Paul J. Weaver 





Conference ‘Potpourri 


Thoughts selected from addresses at the 1931 Biennial meet- 
ings of the United Conferences—not in any case a synopsis 
or digest, but presented as a foretaste of the good things to 
be found in your copy of the 1931 Book of Proceedings. 


history of the world’s progress than the phenomena of 

the American people pulling themselves out of the musi- 
cal obscurity of two and a half centuries into the first place in 
musical patronage and development among the nations of the 
world, in a little more than half a century. We have gone 
further in sixty years than any other nation has ever gone 
in several multiples of that time. The world has never before 
experienced such a growth in any art, at any place, in any 
time, at such a pace in human life; such effort to civilize, to 
refine by giving attention, concentration, memory, depth of 
thought and feeling on any of the fine arts. Dr. FRANCES 
Ettiott CLarK (The Development of Musical Culture in Amer- 
ica.—Eastern Conf.) 


ey is no more entrancing ‘or romantic tale in the 


HAT do I expect from music supervisors? At least an 

experience and knowledge of music comparable to that 
which I as a layman possess. I expect you to have an en- 
thusiasm for your work which overcomes all obstacles. And 
do not think that I do not know what your obstacles are and 
how many there are of them. They range from unworthy 
members of your profession on the one hand to the insuffer- 
able superiority which certain members of other professions 
maintain toward the profession of music. But I do not know 
of any profession worth the following which does not have 
these same obstacles in greater or less degree. Too many music 
supervisors accept the accusations of their critics as true and 
conduct themselves accordingly. They bristle with defense 
mechanisms. They writhe under inferiority complexes. Such 
reactions are not only futile, they are silly. Far better is it to 
examine dispassionately the criticisms which come your way. 
Mayhap there are supervisors or teachers who are not musi- 
If so, weed them out! I don’t want them teaching my 
children. You don’t want them lowering the tone of your 
profession. Epwin A. Lee (Music From the Viewpoint of the 
Layman.—California Conf.) 


cians. 


HERE are three phases of life to which education can 

be directed: namely, knowing, feeling and doing. My 
thesis is that music education up to this point has given too 
much of knowledge or information to the many and too much 
of doing or performance to the few, with neglect of feeling or 
appreciation for all. Orvitte C. Pratr (What Can Music 
Contribute to the Curriculum of the Modern School?—North- 
west Conf.) 


EVER lose sight of the fact that music develops our 
N spiritual nature. In fact, there are only two foods for 
the soul, and they are religion and music. So, aside from the 
Sunday School teacher and home influences, the music teacher 
can, and should, be the most important factor in developing the 
child’s character. Jesse Houck—(Southern Conf.) 
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| gene is a great deal more than the earning and spending 
of money, and yet our present educational policy is aimed 
at graduating into our citizenship, producers and earners and 
spenders. This fits closely into our industrial era and makes 
for less turmoil and dissent and more harmonious satisfaction 
with conditions as we find them in the world, but unhappily it 
gives us less capacity to live. What we should graduate into 
our citizenship are men and women capable of living beauti- 
fully; capable of amusing themselves, and of amusing each 
other; capable of finding the most supreme joy and the most 
complete satisfaction in the unfolding of a flower, in the 
leafing of a tree, and in the fulsome development of human 
companionship. Unfortunately our educational system gives us 
intellectual automatons with stultified emotions. Even the basic 
human emotion of desire has lost its intensity. It is curbed 
and held in check. It has built around it every kind of intel- 
lectual restraint, and so we find individuals graduating from 
our public school system, or receiving their degrees from 
the higher institutions of learning, who are perfectly adaptable 
to their environment, but who have no capacity, or wish, or 
desire, or aim, or goal, or motive which will carry them out 
of their environment, or which will enable them to over- 
throw the present environment and create a new one. The 
public school system of this country is the undertaker of human 


emotions. JoHN G. PAyNneE—(Southwestern Conf.) 


1 HAT we like we want. What we want we go after. 
What we go after we get, and out of what we get we 
make our contribution to the community life, whether it be 
music, books; gold or home brew. This is nature’s law. 
If we associate with the finest and the best we shall ultimately 
like the finest and the best, we will want to go after and get 
the finest and best, and the finest and best will be our portion 
all the days of our life. But the tragedy of this law is that it 
works both ways. If we associate with the low and the base 
and the cheap, we shall ultimately like the low and the base 
and the cheap and we will go after it and get it, and the low 
and the base and the cheap will be our portion all the days of 
our life. Wr1t1AM Prentice DearinG, L.L. D. (The Fine Art 
of Appreciation—North Central Conf.) 


INCE the time of Palestrina music has gone through many 
changes of style. These changes have modified melody, 
harmony, and rhythm, the three fundamentals of all music. 
They are the blood, bones and flesh of music through 

which the vital elements speak, but they are not the vital ele- 
ments themselves. I believe that the philosophers, who 
have had the power to see inner qualities where the ordinary 
man can see only outer qualities, have come nearest the truth. 
They have named the inner qualities as follows: Sincerity, the 
true and honest; Originality, the genuine output of the indi- 
vidual imagination; and Nobility, the freedom from cheapness, 
vulgarity and banality. The sum of these three, when found 
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im any one piece of music, in a painting, in a piece of sculpture 
or in a building, gives us the total of Vitality, the survival 
value, the ability to live. H. L. Butter (The Vital Elements 
of Music—Eastern Conf.) 


r is not through imposing finished products upon the 
| student for his admiration that understanding develops, 
but rather by their utilization for observation or imitation. 
Too much of our so-called appreciation of music is purely 
the critic—and the inner 
response of the about music and musi- 
cians do not develop appreciation in itself, but are a valu- 


conventional record of a not 


individual. Facts 
able contribution in making more meaningful the enjoyment 
ot music Furthermore, the beginning of real appre- 
ciation is through the jov of accomplishment—-satisfaction 
not only with the production itself, but the way in which it 


has been produced. KATHLEEN Munro (Shall We Develop 
Music Appreciation Through Facts or Experience ?—North- 
west Conf.) 


UR children are not preparing for life; they are in the 
; midst of living. We accept modern education to the 
extent that we are willing to furnish the possibilities of more 
time for the development of special gifts of children. We, 
therefore, do not need to explain the reason for music in the 
curriculum of our public school, nor justify its existence as 
something that is not a “frill.” We understand that men do 
not live in a world to work, but rather, they work to live in 
a world. The school of tomorrow shall be more concerned 
with the guided growth of the child and with his whole life. 
The goal shall be the full development of every youth—with 
more gifts to fashion his own amusements out of his liking 
and his skill in music, together with literature and 
Dr. G. Cart Atverson.—(Eastern Conf.) 


tor 
art. 


HE expression “Tone Thinking” means the form that 

the thoughts to be expressed take in the mind prepara- 
tory to the expression. In singing, this includes a given tone 
height, volume, words, tone color, tone duration and the 
direct expression. All of these factors are being prepared 
subconsciously during the process of inhalation, if we under- 
stand Nature's infallible laws of breathing. The moment 
that sufficient breath has been inhaled, the producing organs 
automatically adjust themselves to express through the voice 
the desired words and thoughts. If our “Tone Thinking” 
has been correct the resultant singing will exhibit all the 
factors that must be combined to make perfect singing. We 
will have range without effort, volume without forcing, 
pianissimo with marvelous carrying resonance, diction equal 
to the most distinct speech, expression and tone color that 
reflect fully and exactly the most subtle mood or the deepest 
emotion. Frantz ProscHowsk1i (Tone Thinking—North Cen- 


Conf.) 


tral 


N this day when almost every edition of every newspaper 
I carries in prominent space articles on the value of adver- 
tising one’s product—when every business, according to its 
size, appropriates from hundreds to millions of dollars to im- 
press its sales program on the public consciousness—when the 
smallest woman’s club has its publicity chairman and the larg- 
est corporation its Director of Public Relations—when execu- 
tives are not only willing but anxious to hire at stiff salaries 
the keenest minds to put across the merits of their particular 
product and thus stimulate its ultimate sale and use—is it not 
time, indeed, that we though far removed from commercial 
pursuits (and most happily from many of its practices) should 
at least survey the field of presenting ourselves and our 
“product” to our public in a most pleasing and attractive man- 
ner, and thus legitimately inform the community at large about 
our ideals and aims and our actual accomplishments of this 
program. Heten HottincswortH (Does Your Local Press 
Know Your Department?—North Central Conf.) 
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USIC appreciation is principally through our emotions, 

and of a cosmic quality. And, likewise, real self- 
expression is emotion of the universe rather than of the 
individual. This instinctive musical urge is the force which 
creates a musical nation. Educators must appeal to this to 
wipe out superficiality. STEPHEN DEAK (Shooting at Stars.— 
Southwestern Conf.) ’ 


[ is a generally accepted fact that the music department, 
[ when it functions properly, serves as a public relations 
contact between schools and community. . . . We may have 
marvelous results in the classroom, turning out splendid 
choruses, glee clubs, bands and orchestras, but if these things 
are not a part of the child’s life in the home, the church and 
other social occasions, a great part of the effectiveness of 
our work is lost, and a great and potent influence taken 
from the schools. The present day administrator of 
music in the public schools must be even more than a good 
teacher, or a supervisor. He should, and may be a master 
in both, but must so direct the policies and destinies of his 
department that they will reach out into the lives of all the 


people. Grorce Oscar Bowen (How May the School Music 
Administrator Best Serve His Community—Southwestern 
Conf.) 


NE of the greatest forces in our civilization is that of 
O “Tradition.” We must not overlook the fact, 
that the wisdom of ages past has enabled us to achieve the 
developments of the twentieth century. We all love to honor 
and revere the great spirits who have gone before. The 
deeds of valor, and the shining examples of right living, the 
evolution of beautiful character and the living embodiment 
of all the ancient virtues are still potent in influencing youth 
probably more so than in any other age of the world’s his- 
tory. But when tradition causes us to retain methods that 
have outlived their usefulness, and has brought us to the 
condition that causes us to hesitate or to refuse to try new 
plans, then tradition has become a menace to our success 
and to our usefulness, and to the onward march of prog- 
ress. CHARLES MILLer (Sight Reading Without Syllables. 
—North Central Conf.) 


idea of attempting advice concerning college music 
curricula, but we are saying, “College, save my child! Save 
him from the limited existence of a wage-earner with no 
inspiring enthusiasms. Teach him how to live, how to enjoy 
new worlds, the world of art, the world of music.” .. . 
Because students enter college without musical intelligence, 
and without the mature judgment to seek musical advantage 
is no justification for their leaving in the same condition. 
’ James Truslow Adams writes: “I do not ‘find the 
American college transforming its students.” Euri- 
pides spoke well when he said, “Who so neglects learning 
(including music) in his youth, loses the past and is dead for 
the future.” RutH Hatter Ortoway, Pres. National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. (After College—More Interest in 
Music, or Less—Southern Conf.) 


W i (the National Federation of Music Clubs) have no 


NE of the glorious triumphs of our so-called Machine 

Age is the machine that makes it possible for a care- 
fully selected, nationally known singer to go out into these 
one-room rural schools in the form of records, and live with 
the children and supply the means by which beautiful songs 
find a permanent place in the lives of the boys and girls. . . . 
It would be next to useless for the average rural teacher to 
attempt to hold the interest of a class in music unless she 
enlisted music itself to aid her. C. A. Futterton (Vitalizing 
and Standardizing Music in the Rural Schools—Southern 
Conf.) 

(Continued on page 25) 
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RANK EUGENE PERCIVAL, Treasurer of the North Central 
Music Supervisors Conference since it was organized in 1926, passed 
away suddenly, Sunday, April 13, while en route to the meeting of 

the Conference at Des Moines. 


Beside serving as Treasurer of the North Central Conference, Mr. 
Percival was Treasurer of the National Conference from 1928 until the 
business departments of the Conference were combined in the new Na- 
tional headquarters office, in the successful launching of which Mr. Per- 
cival’s thorough work and earnest co-operation were of exceptional im- 
portance. 


The Conference has lost from its ranks a faithful and able official, and a 
whole-hearted, genuine personality. Mr. Percival’s quiet, unassuming and 
friendly character endeared him to hosts of associates. 


He was born at Iowa Falls, Iowa, where he spent his boyhood and 
graduated from the high school. He studied at Ellsworth College for 
three years, and from there went to Oberlin College where he studied 
voice and piano for five years. After graduating from Oberlin, he taught 
voice in the Toledo Conservatory and later established his own school 
of music. After this, and following further preparation in voice work, 
he became director of public school music at Sioux City, Iowa. From 
there he went to the Technical High School of Indianapolis. While at 
the latter school he was one of the first to use class methods in vocal 
technique. From Indianapolis he was called to De Pauw University to 
take charge of the department of public school music, and after two 
years he went to Stevens Point, Wisconsin, as head of the same depart- 
ment in the State Teachers College, where he was finishing his fifth 
year when the summons came. 

He is survived by his wife and two sons, Martin and William, of ' 
Stevens Point, and one son, Carleton, of California; his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Percival, of Osage, Iowa; a brother, Bert, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and his sister, Mrs. H. C. Neigert of Chicago. 


E. B. B. 
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The Place of Music In a World’s Exposition 


By ALLEN D. ALBERT, Sc. D. 


Assistant to the President 
Chicago Century of Progress Exposition 


HICAGO is a young city. All its life is encom- 

passed in a single century. It is the largest of 

the cities that are exclusively the products of 
modern social agencies. Its people have the impulses 
of youth. 

In 1833 there was a small village of log cabins strag- 
gling along the banks of the Chicago River and leading 
up to Fort Dearborn. The adult population is given 
It was that little group which organ- 
ized the municipality of Chicago. In 1933 the munici- 
pality will have reached the age of one 
hundred years, and by general agreement 
some form of celebration is appropriate. 

A committee waited upon Rufus C. 
Dawes, an outstanding citizen of proven 
executive ability, and invited him, not 
only to lead in the movement to fix the 
celebration, make recommenda- 
tions concerning the character of the ob- 
servance. It so happens that the man 
to whom they applied had a definite dis- 
like for world’s fairs of the old pattern. 
From the beginning of his counsels he 
that warrant for 
simply another world’s fair, notwith- 
standing that world’s fairs are so popu- 
lar there have been eight in two years. 
The celebration would justify itself, he 
argued, only in the degree that it should 
prove continuously useful. 

Accordingly, the measure against which the planning 
for the centennial has been reckoned is the measure of 
What of this will remain when the 
centennial celebration comes to its close? The answer 
has been almost youthful in its idealism: That which 
will do the most for humanity will have the largest 
survival value, and in the end reflect the largest credit 


as twenty-eight. 


but to 


insisted there is no 


“survival value”. 


upon the city. 


HE identification of the city with the century leads 

to a study to determine the chief significance of 
the century; and the answers from several sources, 
widely different from each other, were the same. The 
century has been chiefly marked by the transformation 
of living conditions. Furthermore, it became evident 
that this transformation of living conditions was due 
to the service which science has rendered humanity. 


3y common agreement among the planners, that be- 


came the theme of the celebration: The Service that 
Science has rendered Humanity. 

Mr. Dawes is something of a joker and he said to me 
one day: “Albert, you and I may be the smartest men 
in Chicago. Ii so, Chicago is not smart enough to 
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find it out. It will not do for us to set up an inter- 
pretation of the service that science has rendered. 
Nobody would pay any attention to it. We must put 
behind that interpretation the soundest and most gen- 
erally accepted authority.” 

The best authority was revealed on examination to 
be the National Research Council of Washington. Here 
was a body which grew out of the desire of President 
Lincoln to provide the arms of the North with the 
resources of science. It had had only two clients. 
Today, partly because its leaders are dis- 
posed to be codperative, largely because 
they saw in this enterprise an opportun- 
ity for science, they have taken on 
a third client, the City of Chicago. 

They organized for us a Science Ad- 
visory Committee. Enrolled are four 
hundred and nine of the leaders in dif- 
ferent departments of learning. No 
matter from what section you may come, 
some thinker whom you greatly admire 
is among the four hundred and nine. 

Dividing themselves into about forty 
groups, these specialists have prepared 
for us a kind of blue print to be reflected 
on the lake front in a series of science 
halls. In each of these halls will be set 
forth, somewhat dramatically, the unfold- 
ing of a branch of science. 

All of this would be highly valuable 
and would provide somewhat of the survival value that 
is sought; but if it stood alone it would be only half 
a success. We should have an attendance due to the 
interest of men and women in science and industry 
and of students who expect credits for reports upon 
these exhibits. But the attendance would be probably 
not more than one-fifth of that which might rightfully 
be expected. The Exposition must be not only a source 
of information but a source of charming and refresh- 
ing entertainment. 


N this field we can report to you teachers a reassur- 

ance that has thrilled us in the world’s fair office. 
The thing that draws more persons than anything else is 
not the midway, the prize fighting, the games of chance, 
or the carousals. The thing that draws eighty individ- 
uals out of every hundred, and several times as many 
as go to any of the other groups of displays, is the 
exhibit of the fine arts. This was true in Poland last 
year, and in Spain. It was true in Chicago in 1893, 
St. Louis in 1904 and in San Francisco in 1915. It 
will be true here in 1933. 
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One of the greatest responsibilities of the Board 
of Trustees, therefore, is the organization of the dis- 
play of the fine arts. We have gone pretty far in our 
planning and it may be that we shall have to cut down 
our program when we come face to face with the hard 
realities of a financial statement and a practical cal- 
endar. 

For the fine arts of our Exposition we are now con- 
sidering the following departments : 


1. A collection of borrowings from Europe, Italy has 
lately lent London a shipload of treasures. We have assur- 
ance that for 1933 the countries of Europe will follow the 
example and that we may have in one collection an aston- 
ishing range of expressions of beauty borrowed from other 
countries. 

2. A corresponding collection of art treasures which have 
been acquired by Americans since 1890. This, we believe, 
will be hardly less notable than the collection of things 
borrowed from abroad. 

3. An exhibit of sculpture in the open air—garden sculp- 
ture, fountain sculpture, portrait busts, monuments and the 
like. 

4. An exhibit of modern art (no matter which side up 
they hang it!). 

A new exhibit of the relation of design to industrial 
products. 

6. A group of rooms modelled after those which were a 
sensational success in Barcelona and Seville last year; rooms 
limited to the art products of nations in particular periods 
and arranged so that rugs and tapestries, jewelry and books, 
costumes and wall decorations provide a proper setting for 
the fine arts. 


We are hoping that we can go beyond all this and 
provide a rather remarkable program of music. The 
theory has been that people do not want to pause in 
their meanderings through exposition grounds, and 
that, therefore, music has not been successful as a 
major attraction in world’s fairs. Possibly if the pro- 
gram is important and is aimed at teachers of music 
it may allure musically inclined folk to the grounds. 

An international theatre has been proposed with plays 
by great companies—some in French, some in German, 
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THE COURT OF STATES 
Typical of the Structures Projected for Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition—Among Them a Temple of Music. 










and some, it may be, in Japanese. 
and dancing can be developed. 

All of this is to be presented in a setting which any 
of you who visit Chicago may almost visualize by 
going to Grant Park. The space stretches from the 
Art Institute along the lake front southward to Thirty- 
ninth Street. 

Already there stand upon this site five great institu- 
tions which are something of a world’s fair in them- 
selves—the Art Institute, the Field Museum, the Sta- 
dium, the Shedd Aquarium and the Adler Planetarium. 
The centennial program must be developed so as to 
strengthen these five great agencies. 


The literary arts 


HUS, we plan rather an epoch-making representa- 

tion of other civilizations, centered around the re- 
production of a Mayan Temple, lately measured and 
photographed by a world’s fair expedition. All of this 
anthropology can be related to the displays in the Field 
Museum. In like fashion the display in astro-physics 
can be related to the Planetarium. 

This is the setting for whatever program of music 
For the determination of such a 
an extensive correspondence has 
been conducted with leaders in the cause of music 
around the world. Using that correspondence as a 
foundation, I have undertaken to prepare a memo- 
randum, assigning to music a place of proper import- 
ance and suggesting the manner of developing the op- 
portunity. 

We propose, first, that the program shall be self- 
sustaining. This is required of us as sound financing 
but it is required of us no less in the interest of music. 
Unless people really want to come and listen, the pro- 
gram will be a waste. The one test of their desire to 


may prove feasible. 
program of music, 
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listen, the one security that they will stay through the 
program, is that they pay for the privilege. 

We plan, secondly, that the music shall be of suffi- 
cient importance to command the attention of people 
around the world, whether they love music or not. 
After much counsel, the*chief elements of such a pro- 
gram appear to be: 


(A) A series of concerts by the greatest orchestras of 
the world, and the greatest soloists. From Europe comes 
assurance that, of the ten great orchestras of the world, 
eight or nine are already in the United States. We might 
divide the twenty weeks or more of the Exposition among 
ten such orchestras and present each of them for about a 
week. Let us conjecture a concert: The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra with Elizabeth Rethberg and Rudolph Ganz as solo- 
ists (There should be an abundant number of seats at a 
charge of not more than fifty cents above the entrance fee 
at the Exposition gate.) Next day, perhaps, Conductor 
Leopold Stokowski will lecture to teachers and advanced 
students on orchestration; Mme. Rethberg, to teachers and 
advanced students of voice; Mr. Ganz, to teachers and ad- 
vanced students of piano 


(B) A series of concerts by the more important perma- 
nent choruses and choirs of the world. This would include 
a representation of singing groups in industries; such racial 
organizations as the Saengerbund; notable amateur and pro- 
fessional choruses such as the National Glee Club, the Welsh 
Eisteddfod and famous choirs. 

(C) A series of concerts by students in the public and 
parochial schools of the United States and Canada. It is 
proposed that this series shall present a blending of the 
arts in association, 

Thus, the boy students of certain high schools to the 
number of possibly a thousand might open the program with 
a gymnastic drill to music. They could be followed by a 
high school chorus, the chorus in turn to be followed by a 
band of school children of pre-high school age, in costume, 
presenting folk dances and other dances. A school orchestra, 
a school band, or a college band might next be presented. 
Perhaps gymnasts, dancers, instrumentalists and choruses 
might unite in the final number. 

In this series the National High School Orchestra and the 
National High School Band should appear for extended en- 
gagements. Perhaps they could present one or two truly 
great compositions for choruses—The Messiah, The Creation, 
the Manzoni Requiem; programs of choruses from grand 
opera, and later and more modern compositions. 

Obviously, such programs should have the right of way 
on their days his would limit the number of such school 
choruses and orchestras to somewhat less than one hundred, 
which makes necessary some adequate process of elimina- 
tion. For the process of elimination the Exposition must 
turn to the supervisors of music. 

rhe music must be presented, furthermore, at such points 
and in such locations at the Fair as will give it an even 
claim upon the attention of the typical patron. We have 
thought that probably the concerts would profit if assigned 
to the “weariness periods,” as, for example, at eleven-thirty 
in the morning, and four-thirty in the afternoon, rather than 
at the customary hours of ten-thirty in the morning or two- 
thirty in the afternoon. 


(D) There must be exhibits of the music trade, of music 
education, of music as a social influence, The last of these 
three has never been undertaken. All the more reason, it 
secms to us, why it should be undertaken now. 





— is) 


RE the hearts and minds of stu- 
. dents mere cisterns to be filled, or 
living springs to be tapped? Are we 
going to insist on students drinking 
from the troughs of our pet hobbies and 
fixed outlines; or are we going to draw 
them out (to educate), stimulate their 
vivid imaginations, arouse their enthusi- 
asm and be living sign posts directing 
the way they must travel more or less 
alone. J. Victor Bercguist (Whence 
Tonally.—Southwestern Conf.) 


bright and 
Central Conf.) 
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2 GtrueK Me... 

jority of music audiences are in an 
unresponsive mental condition because 
they do not know the language. As 
some one has well said, “Most people 
listen to music in that beatific state of 
coma in which an infant gazes at a 
shining 
Miessner (Names for Tones.—North 


HE administration of such a project presents prob- 

lems that are new in character and size. The mere 
booking and management of Concert Series A is a job 
for managers of broad experience and proven ability. 
The necessary guarantees should be given in the form 
of tickets sold in advance. Much the same might be 
said as to Concert Series B. The volume of details 
represented in the booking of these organizations, the 
assurance of living quarters, the advance sale of tick- 
ets, is impressive, to put the case mildly. 

Yet Concert Series A and B together do not require 
the labor, the spread of activity, the codperation, the 
good will upon which Concert Series C must be founded. 
In this situation we turn to the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference. I confess that, as the spokesman 
for Mr. Dawes, I have turned to them with confidence. 
It has seemed to me that the Exposition provides all 
of us who love music and believe in it as an influence 
in our national life, with an opportunity. Naturally 
there are many details to be agreed upon in confer- 
ence. The entire program must be subject to revision 
if, in its development, there is indicated an advantage 
to be obtained through revision. Yet it seems to us 
who are responsible for the program of the Chicago 
Exposition that any revision must not cloud the poten- 
tialities and the significances of tomorrow and that it 
will fail if we do not give to music a position of new 
importance. 

A lifetime spent in studying social movements leads 
me to a confident expectation that America is on the 
threshhold of a great renaissance. I believe that renais- 
sance will make its beginning through music. I believe 
that the beginning will come through those who are 
American parents of my generation 
American 


now in school. 
represent a new appreciation of the arts. 
parents of tomorrow will represent a new ability in 
the creation of art. We Americans are not the most 
materialistic, money bound people of the ages, as some 
think. We are, on the contrary, sentimental, emotional 
and idealistic in the highest degree. Surely there is 
no medium which expresses our sentiment, our emo- 
tion, our idealism, more safely, more wholesomely, than 
music. I like to contemplate ToMoRROw in this land 
as a day in which our people will gather together and 
sing spontaneously, finding the instrumental accom- 
paniment from among the members of each group, and 
lifting themselves up into fellowship with the infinite 


through song. 





E are in the midst of changing 

musical conditions. The musical 
environment and the musical experiences 
of the modern child are materially dif- 
ferent from those of ten or even five 
years ago. The modern music teacher 
dare not ignore outside influence such 
as radio and symphony programs. She 
must reconstruct her objectives as well 
as procedures in view of these changing 
conditions. Frances Dickey NEWEN- 
HAM.—Northwest Conf.) 


that the vast ma- 


object.” Otto 
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“Practical” Listening Lessons—Are They Possible? 


By MARGUERITE V. HOOD 


tem to give pupils a knowledge of only those things 

that could add to their refinement and culture, with- 
out regard for the practical value they might have in 
life. In contrast, our commercialized age is rapidly rel- 
egating to the category of the useless anything that does 
not seem to be serving a direct, utilitarian purpose—in 
business, in science, in education, etc. We have made a 
fétish of the “practical” idea, and it has materially af- 
fected our schools. Any subject that cannot definitely 
prove its worth in helping a student bet- 
ter to meet the immediate problems of 
life is looked upon with disfavor, and is 
rapidly crowded out by a newer, voca- 
tional subject. 

It was once considered that music, of 
all the subjects in the curriculum, was 
the least essential as far as utility was 
concerned. But, in spite of this new 
trend in education, we have been suc- 
cessful in raising the importance of 
music study in schools by leaps and 
bounds, because we have been able to 
prove its practical value. One of the 
reasons for this increase in the popu- 
larity of school music is its alleged value 
as a preparation for leisure time enjoy- 
ment. We aim in school to give chil- 
dren a knowledge of music that will 
enable them to enjoy themselves by singing, playing, or 
listening, and thus advantageously to employ their leisure 
time. 

Formerly only the singing and playing were of great 
importance, except in the few large musical centers of 
our country. But recent developments of phonograph 
and radio have so increased the amount of listening pos- 
sible everywhere as to make that work at least equal in 
importance to the other phases. These inventions, at 
the same time, have given us an opportunity to check 
the results of our listening lessons by learning of their 
efficiency in preparing our students to really listen and 
to enjoy the new world of music made available for 
them. 


|: times past, it was the aim of our educational sys- 


ND what results are we finding? Of course we 

take pride in pointing out the vast increase in the 
number of people, young and old, who are listening to 
the best of concerts via phonograph and radio. But, 
after all, do we not find that most of these people are 
the so-called “music lovers’—those who have always 
used every possible opportunity for hearing and learning 


NOTE: This article is the fourth of a series presented by the Com- 
mittee on Music Appreciation, Mabelle Glenn, chairman. 
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about music? The child who is musical will profit by 
any instruction we give him, carry it into his home, and 
increase the general musical understanding there. But 
our motto is not “Music for the musical child”—it is 
“Music for every child.” As in the case of other sub- 
jects, the test of our teaching is not with the talented 
student, but with the average. 

How have our school listening lessons affected the 
standard of music to which the average student chooses 
to listen at home? We can find out something about 
the situation by listening at any time to 
the records called for in the average 
music store. We can gain further in- 
formation by noticing the type of music 
heard on the radios in the public places 
we frequent, or emanating from the 
homes we pass on the street. (Or from 
the apartment house in which we live!) 
The results of any such investigations 
are familiar. The inability of the ma- 
jority of people to listen to any but the 
most elementary of good music, and 
their distinct preference for the cheaper 
kinds of music, make us doubt the in- 
fluence of our public school music 
training. My experience, judging from 
observation not only here in the west, 
but elsewhere, is that the standard of 
music to which the average person lis- 
tens by preference is as high in communities where there 
are no listening lessons in the schools as it is where 
appreciation is a regular subject. 


of Music 


Y contention is not that the phonograph and radio 

are lowering our standards in music. Far from that 
—I feel that they are slowly but surely raising our stand- 
ards. But the question is, why, after all of our stressing 
the listening lesson in school, must they do almost the 
entire work of raising the standards? Why do the stu- 
dents not carry more of this appreciation, supposedly 
gained in school, into their everyday lives? Why is 
there such a distinct gap between the music heard in 
school and that chosen by the average child for enjoy- 
ment? For, after all, the likes and dislikes of the chil- 
dren in the average home determine to a large extent the 
radio and phonograph music used there. 

Of course, we do find frequent examples of the bene- 
ficial influence of our school work. Students come to 
us greatly enthused because they have heard over the 
radio one of the selections made familiar by use in 
school. But when we ask about the rest of the pro- 
gram heard (in addition to the familiar selection) we 
so frequently find that: “Oh, it wasn’t interesting—we 
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turned it off.” The results of such inquiries lead us to 
see that, in the main, a few of the outstanding selections 
used in school are enjoyed afterwards by the students, 
but there seems to be no ability on their part to enjoy 
anything new unless they have guidance! 


HE real aim of the listening lesson, as most of us 

understand it, is to develop in a student a love and 
appreciation of the best in music through a combina- 
tion of increasing understanding and pleasurable expe- 
rience. Is there not something wrong with the way in 
which such a lesson is conducted, when it leaves the stu- 
dent unable to enjoy music independently—to feel for 
himself at least some of its beauty? As it is impos- 
sible, for lack of both time and equipment, to use in 
our classes more than a few examples of each of the 
various types of music from the great library of musical 
literature available to the listener of today, we find our- 
selves confronted with the problem of discovering how 
we can make our students independent of us in their 
reactions to the music they hear. 

Experience in other fields should warn us that such 
a situation generally indicates an excess of zeal on the 
part of the instructor to pass on, paternalistically, his 
own interpretations. He does this because he has the mis- 
taken notion that being sure to force his interpretations 
upon his students will give them the same enjoyment he 
himself feels therefrom. The same thing has happened 
only too frequently in the field of literature, with the 
result that the very selections that the instructor was 
sO anxious to have us enjoy have become distasteful to 
us, and we certainly have not developed the ability to 
search out for ourselves and appreciate others of their 
kind, 

As music lovers, most of us can trace much of our 
joy in listening to music to the fact that we are con- 
tinually discovering in it something new for ourselves. 
It does not matter to us that we later learn that some- 
one else has already written a chapter or a book on the 
thing that we feel we have discovered for ourselves— 
the joy is still our own. As educators, we talk much 
about the psychology of individual differences, and 
stress the value of music to a child as a means of de- 
veloping his power and ability as an individual. But 
theory and practice are two different things when it 
comes to the listening lesson—we forget what experi- 
ence has taught us, both as music lovers and as edu- 
cators. Our main ambition seems to be to lead the 
group as a whole to our idea of an understanding of 
the music being studied, and not to a real, personal 
understanding of the music as it may appeal to each 
individual. Sometimes there is a certain story to fit 
the selection, and each member of the class must rec- 
ognize the progress of the story in the music. Again 
there is a definite mood that each one must feel. And 
those who do not agree with us are considered to be 
either below average musically, or poor students. 

These stereotyped “listening lectures” are more prev- 
alent among the average class-room teachers than among 
trained music teachers, though few of us are really 
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blameless. 
are being trained now are able to teach the singing 
lesson with the aid of a supervisor or outline, the 
technique of the listening lesson is almost an unknown 
quantity to them. And, after all, in most school sys- 
tems the success of this work depends upon the grade 


But while most of the grade teachers who 


teacher. With little or no help from a supervisor, she 
is expected to conduct the listening lesson for her own 
class, whether that class be in a city, small town, or 
rural school, regardless of her preparation (or lack of 
it) for such work. As she herself is frequently ignorant 
of the music to be used, naturally the easiest possible 
procedure for her is to tell the class just what to listen 
for in the music and then expect them to hear it. The 
majority of the children in the room will agree to hear- 
ing in the music what the teacher suggests is there; the 
few who do not are objects of great concern because 
they refuse to be standardized and adapt their ideas 
to a set form. The results of this type of work are all 
too common—a dependence on the teacher for the 
understanding of all music heard; an inferiority com- 
plex as to the value of individual ideas about music; 
or a stubborn dislike of the music period, and a feeling 
that the music used in school is not music to be enjoyed 
or heard elsewhere. 


HERE are, of course, many phases of the listening 

lesson which must be taught—a knowledge of 
rhythms, instruments, form, etc., that will provide a 
background for understanding and interpretation. But 
the real appreciation study should be begun before, and 
correlated with, all of these mechanical details, and this 
appreciation cannot be taught. It is entirely dependent 
upon the individual himself, and must be a gradual 
development. 

Perhaps we begin this work with the study of mood. 
We may find it necessary to make suggestions to the 
class regarding the possible moods expressed in several 
of the first selections heard, for the purpose of giving 
them a vocabulary of musical experiences and ideas 
with which to work. But the majority of teachers fall 
into the habit of continuing in just this way and always 
suggest their ideas on the music to begin with. Most 
of the available appreciation teaching outlines. stress the 
encouragement of the pupil’s own listening powers, but 
how few teachers have the patience to carry out these 
lessons as they were intended! It is so much easier to 
tell the class what to think than it is quietly and skill- 
fully to let them think their own way toward under- 
standing. As soon as a pupil is aware of the fact 
that music can describe or suggest certain familiar or 
fanciful ideas, then he should begin to develop his own 
interpretations by listening to new selections. 

Many pupils of all ages have no ideas of their own 
to begin with—or at least none that they can express. 
It is possible to have a distinct reaction to the mood 
of music, and yet not be able to express that reaction 
in words. Any thoughtful idea should be respected, no 
matter how far it is from our interpretation. After the 
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Tonic Sol-Fa As We See and Use It In Poland 


By KAROL HLAWICZKA 
Katowice, Poland 


HEN I was invited to write an essay about the 
\ music-educational work in Poland for the 
SUPERVISORS JOURNAL, I decided, since I have 
recently given a general survey of it in another Ameri- 
can magazine, to describe Poland’s contribution to the 
development of the idea of Mr. Curwen, creator of the 
genial method called Tonic Sol-Fa. I believe this will 
be interesting to music supervisors of America. 
When I was in London five years ago, I got the 
impression in the lessons of Mr. Read in the Royal 


to which we shall aim, but the colour of the step, after 
which we find the necessary height. I have the impres- 
sion that too much attention is paid to a secondary thing 
—the syllable name, and not enough to the main thing— 
the function of every step. To me the whole battle 
about the Movable and Fixed Do, as shown also in the 
American journals, is a battle about something that is 
not essential; the name has its great value in the begin- 
nings, and I would never dare the experiment to begin 
with absolute names. We aim at the function, at the 





Academy of Music that since the 
year 1870 nothing new was added 
to the method of Mr. Curwen. That 
is the time in which the funda- 
mental works of Curwen (“The 
Teacher’s Manual”, “The Standard 
Course”) were edited. The Tonic 
Sol-Fa method had not been adapted 
to the new conditions of music; it 
was rather abandoned in the more 
advanced classes of the Royal 
Academy to make place for the 
absolute method of Jacques Dal- 
croze. On the other hand, in Ger- 
many one can see endeavors to 
create a further evolution of the 
main ideas of Mr. Curwen. But 
when I was in Berlin last year par- 
ticipating in the music pedagogical 
course for foreigners, I could hardly 
find very much of this evolution. 





HIS article, one of a series 

written for the Journal by con- 
temporary music educators of other 
lands, has not been subjected to the 
arbitrary prerogatives—or preroga- 
tive arbitrariness—of the editorial 
pencil, for which, we are sure, 
readers will be grateful. Besides 
affording a relief from the monotony 
of what one of our editors has 
dubbed “American Peda-gese,” Mr. 
Htawiczka gives us an interesting 
treatise bearing on a subject that is 
not exactly a stranger in these parts. 


Note: The tonic sol-fa syllables 
referred to by Mr. Htawiczka (doh, 
de, ray, re, me, fah, fe, soh, se, lah, 
le, te, doh) are of course the same 
as the Latin syllables with which 
we are familiar (do, di, re, ri, mi, 
fa, fi, so, si, la, li, ti, do). 

The letter names, c, d, e, fis, gis, 
ais, his, correspond respectively to 
our c, d, e, f-sharp, g-sharp, a-sharp, 
b-sharp. 


colour, more than at the name. It 
is the treating of the scale in the 
same manner as in the modern har- 
mony (since Riemann) that is the 
secret of success. 

In this regard we introduce in 
Poland some new ways of presen- 
tation, already in the elementary 
grade. Contrary to the way used 
by Mr. Curwen, Macpherson-Read, 
Chamberlain and others, we try to 
establish the feeling for the step- 
colour in the ear of children in a 
quite different way. When we sing 
the scale-steps one by one, we lose 
the feeling for every step-colour. 
Only when we reach them, not by 
step but by leap, this colour becomes 
clear. In the works of the men- 
tioned authors the exercises are 
created step by step for the sake of 





All lessons which were presented to 
us were based on the Tonic Sol-Fa 
method. I don’t know why the 





The letter b is our b-flat. The 


letter h is our b 


a good melody line, but they don’t 
bring such results. Therefore we 
introduce every step in a little un- 
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Germans changed the name _ to 
Tonic Do, but the level of the results was not so great 
as should be in the case of proper use of this method. 
We began also in Poland to introduce the Tonic Sol- 
Fa method and have already some new aspects of the 
use of it and new experiments how to carry along the 
leading ideas with regard to modern needs. I should 
like to emphasize the words “leading ideas”, for we don’t 
use, for instance, the Tonic Sol-Fa notation, but we 
start from the very beginning with the traditional nota- 
tion, 


HE greatest fact revealed by Mr. Curwen is that 

every step of the scale has its innate color, coming 
from its relation to the Tonic, the center of the scale. 
This characterization of every scale step, which is sym- 
bolized by the handsigns, is probably known (doh—the 
firm, me—the calm, soh—the bright, te—the piercing, 
lah—the sad tone, etc.). At present, many teachers 
forget about this important matter. It is not the name 
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natural but very efficient way—by 
leaps, the “me” for instance by the leap “doh me”, the 
“ray” by the leap “doh ray”. In the same way, “doh” 
and “doh lah”. The most difficult step of the scale—the 
subdominant “fah”—if well understood, must be com- 
pared with the dominant. Therefore we introduce it 
by singing the known bass melody “fah soh doh”. We 
feel that this is a little revolutionary way, for the most 
difficult leaps are used as a basis for step characteriza- 
tion, but every leap is introduced by a folk tune in which 
such leap appears—and the results justify this proceed- 
ing. The children get very soon the feeling for every 
step, so that we can try from the very beginning to sing 
without syllable names—mormorando (humming) or 
with words. 





HE unnatural way is contrabalanced by another 
idea realized in our music lessons. The introduc- 
tion of scale steps as presented above is used only for a 
short time during the music lessons. The rest of the 
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time is employed for songs. I edited a course of sol- 
feggio, in which are only folk tunes, wonderful Polish 
folk songs, graded from the easiest to the most difficult. 
It is called therefore “The Polish Solfeggio.” In this 
polyphonic idea from the very beginning of the two- 
course there is also introduced for the first time the 
part singing and developed fully in the three-part har- 
monizations. On such a basis it is possible to rest dur- 
ing the whole aural-training course upon sound musical 
ground. 

We have yet further new ideas in the realm of dia- 
tonic which are very useful as a preparation for the 
choir singing—the three- and four-part exercises after 
the handsigns. We find that this is one of the most 
thrilling and most efficient exercises. The two-part 
singing from handsigns—one hand for one voice, the 
other hand for the other—is known. We try to form 
this exercise not in the harmonic but polyphonic man- 
ner, The three-part singing from the handsigns can be 


done in two ways. The first is arranged so that the 
second and third voice sing from the left hand in thirds, 
the second voice always a third higher from the shown 
step—the first voice after the right hand. For instance: 





But these exercises are a little monotonous by the 
steady parallel leading of the second and third voice. 
Far more interesting is the unbound, free three-part 
singing from the handsigns. We divide the class into 
three groups; every group sings the shown steps and 
holds them out as long as we do not give another sign. 
When the teacher is adroit and shows the handsigns 
very quickly he can “play” three-part exercises as on 
the organ. It is one of the most thrilling productions, 
and the teacher is similar to a magician whose mysteri- 
ous hands create beautiful music. In the same manner 


it is also possible to direct four-part exercises. I have 
for instance conducted with great success such a “prel- 
ude” : 














That we attribute great value to the ear training— 
the teacher sings or plays, the children discriminate— 
is obvious. I say always that 90% of results depend 
upon ear training exercises. We have many of them. I 
quote only two. The teacher sings a melody and the 
children show by handsigns, with closed eyes, the rec- 
ognized steps. In this exercise there is an absolute 
control of independence, for the children hear nothing 
and see nothing. Another exercise in the same manner 
is a dictation which the children “write down” by mov- 
able noteshapes on the staff. 
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LL that I have presented above belongs to the realm 
of diatonic. Now we try to solve also chromatic 
problems by the help of Tonic Sol-Fa principles. It is 
comparatively easy to sing the chromatic and whole 
tone scale by means of the Tonic Sol-Fa method. We 
take one interval (the little or great second) and trans- 
fer it step by step higher or lower. In the whole tone 
scale, for instance, the second “doh ray” is the funda- 
mental interval, which is transposed six times. 


_ D E fis gis ais his 
doh ray 
doh _ ray 
doh ray 
doh ray 
doh ray 
doh ray 


A little later we do the same without mutation of 
“ray” to “doh”, the student sings always “doh” think- 
ing “doh ray”, finally with alphabetical names. The 
same can be done in an easier way by repeating three 
times “doh ray me” or twice “fah soh lah te” with mu- 
tation on the last tone for the first one. In the same 
manner we can treat the chromatic scale, but the other 
way, which sees it as a variation of the major scale 
with interwoven chromatic tones, is far better, (doh 
te ray re me fah fe soh se). Now, after some training 
in this manner, we can form very interesting and use- 
ful sequences, by which the children grow familiar with 
the chromatic world. For instance: 








The first and third voice sings the whole tone scale, 
the fourth the chromatic scale, and the second a three 
tone motive, which modulates always a second higher. 


C: fah me soh 
D: fah me soh, etc. 
We practice and use the little and great third in the 
same way. 

Our last experiment follows. When we train the 
children to aim at the tones after their colour, we find 
that they become so familiar with these tones, that they 
sing every one of them in the whole extent from g-g* 
without even thinking about the colour. 

Now the problem which we try to solve is: Is it pos- 
sible to get the same familiarity with the chromatic 
scale as with the major scale? Is it possible for in- 
stance to sing F sharp or D sharp in C major after their 
colour without thinking about intervals? We proceed 
in training in the following way: 

After a very precise and reliable establishing of every 
step of the scale, we begin to introduce carefully the 
chromatic tones in the order, (1) F sharp as leaned on 
the dominant, (2) D flat as leaned on the tonic, (3) D 
sharp leaned on E, (4) A flat aiming at the dominant, 
and finally (5) the tone C. We make at present our 
experiment only with these five tones, which correspond 
to the five dark keys of the piano. The chromatic tones 
are introduced in the same manner as the diatonic ones. 
We play the new tone several times, and when its 
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by its colour only. 


Our experiment does not mean that we will, after 
having established the five chromatic tones, sing in an 
It does not touch the problem of 


absolute manner. 


colour is recognized, we leap at the new tone from all 
old ones, for instance: C-F#, C’-F#, D-F#, A-F#, 
H-# and so on till the feeling for the new tone is estab- 
lished and caught without any relation to other tones 





naming in the sight reading, for we try to free our- 
selves from the syllable names as soon as possible. It is 
only a new way to the chromatic world and possibly 
a new bridge to the absolute singing without mutation. 


I hope I can present to American readers within a 


yet exhausted. 


short time the results of our experiment. 
that the possibilities of the relative methods are not 


I am sure 


Conference Potpourri 


HE music education in the schools, 

whether rural or urban, is dependent 
upon many things, the most important 
of which are traditions and attitudes. 
; With the growing understanding 
of the needs of the American youth, 
there is a strong conviction on the part 
of those who are appreciative of human 
values that the emotional reaction must 
balance the intellectual life and that both 
must be truly reckoned with. . . . The 
music program in schools must not be 
merely widened numerically, but the 
deepening and final achievements more 
seriously considered. Never be- 
fore was there a more opportune time 
to emphasize the fact that singing is 
reading with a wider range of expres- 
sion. . . . Every student, rural or 
urban, lives in two distinct worlds,—the 
world of imagination and the world of 
reality. Music contributes very definitely 
to both these worlds. It is strange how 
a song can transplant a student into a 
world in which he is not, and vitalize 
and embellish the world in which he 
really is. Apa Brck1nc (Joyous Singing 
Through Happy Approaches and Vital- 
ized Study.—Southwestern Conf.) 


OICES may be tested with neatness 

and dispatch: “Sing do, mi, sol. 
You are a bass.” “Sing do, mi, sol. 
You are a soprano.” In this procedure 
the teacher has assumed entire responsi- 
bility—and may be right in her deci- 
sions. Classification with speed has been 
the goal. But, to say the least, the boys 
have not received the individual atten- 
tion which they crave and appreciate 
at this age. The procedure which gives 
time and special consideration to each 
boy and provides opportunity for both 
teacher and students to participate, 
makes the student intelligently responsi- 
ble for the care of his own voice and 
for the voices of others. Moreover, dur- 
ing his codperative testing, a friendly 
atmosphere may be established which 
will determine the spirit of the music 
hour for the entire year. HELEN HALL 
(Classification of Boys’ Voices—North- 
west Conf.) 


AM indifferent as to whether pu- 

pils are taught, or as to whether they 
learn, by laborious, independent think- 
ing or by a goodly measure of imitative 
processes. Rational drive of the mind 
against an obdurate wall of facts is not 
the highest type of mental effort any- 
way, and it is certainly not the type that 
is appropriate in teaching and learning 
music. Moreover, the strength of teach- 
ing, as of learning, is not defined 
in terms of the laboriousness or inde- 
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pendence of the path of approach, but 
is defined in terms of the mental con- 
tent gained. If that is vivid, accurate, 
permanent, the teacher has taught and 
the learner has learned. Mental action 
has not been lost, whatever the process 
of acquisition, because, in any case, the 
mental action that is strongest and most 
significant is the ultimate one, the one 
that can not and does not begin until 
after the content is “learned”. Once 
learned, imprinted, the processes of im- 
agination and thought must be put in 
operation, not as automatic recall and 
only after so many rote repetitions that 
a blank phonograph record would in- 
escapably catch and yield them, but as a 
lively, thoughtful, highly conscious re- 
turn, with interest, of that which the 
mind had caught. Such ideational and 
reflective dealing with mental content is 
of the highest value. Any subject so 
taught that its content passes from the 
transient sensational stage to the per- 
manent ideational stage adds distinctly 
to the mental power of the learner. Mu- 
sic is well fitted for such teaching and 
learning because the atmosphere of feel- 
ing with which it is invested gives it 
extraordinary power to unlock the gates 
to receptivity and so gain permanent 
place in the affections of the mind. 
Its full value is not realized, how- 
ever, if it is left to slumber in the 
place it has gained. It must be re- 
called, be made to live again, and to 
take its place with others of its kind 
and fall into organized, clearly under- 
stood, working relations with them. 
When it and its fellows do this, the 
possessor is learning music; and to 
prompt all this chain of action from 
the beginning is the business of the one 
who is called upon to teach music. And 
I do think the process inescapably in- 
volves the mind. Witt Earuart (Mu- 
sicianship and Mental Development 
Through General Music Vocal.—East- 
ern Conf.) 


WE must not unduly criticize the 
lack of musical competency of the 
average high school student. It is one 
of the failings of high school teachers 
to insist that the students know noth- 
ing and that the musical preparation in 
the junior high school, or upper elemen- 
tary grades, has made no impression on 
the students. It is appalling to note how 
many teachers indulge in the practice of 
censure and then attempt to remedy ap- 
parent low achievement standards by 
drilling high school students on ele- 
mentary processes with edementary 
materials. What is the result? It is 
failure in the most fundamental activ- 
ity in music education, and that is par- 


ticipation in group singing. The entire 
success of the music curriculum of the 
high school depends upon the strong 
community of musical interest estab- 
lished in the chorus classes. The func- 
tioning of the choral program is the 
basis for success or failure of music 
study in the high schools of America. 
If we hold to the slogan of “Music for 
every child and every child for music,” 
we must admit that chorus for all is our 
objective in senior high school. GEORGE 
L. Linpsay (Fundamental Values of 
Vocal Music in the Modern High 
School.—Eastern Conf.) 


For a cappella choir work character 
and personality are needed. And 
if it is necessary to choose between 
character and an exceptional voice, 
character should be the first considera- 
tion. . . . Since singing is largely 
mental, there is the utmost necessity for 
the proper mental attitude in this work. 
In fact, it is quite obvious that mental 
stability is more essential than vocal 
ability. E1nar Linpstoom (A Cappella 
Singing in the High School.—Northwest 
Conf.) 


CBAs in educational thought and 
procedure goes on continuously. In 
every subject, field experts are seeking 
to learn what should be offered, how it 
should be presented and to what extent 
it functions in child development. If it 
is found that some phase of work does 
not result in worthy habits, skills, atti- 
tudes or ideals, out it goes. . . . The 
general educator chides us for this fail- 
ure to go along with specialists in other 


fields. . . . The first thing we shall 
need to do is to make a study of modern 
educational objectives. . . . Our 


second step will be to analyze our aims 
and procedure in music in an effort to 
judge whether or not they contribute 
toward social efficiency or other accept- 
able objectives of general education. 

A third step should lead us into 
a consideration of some of the newer 
developments in music education. . . . 
There may indeed be some results of 
music education which cannot be meas- 
ured. Perhaps the most important ones 
do not lend themselves to scientific eval- 
uation. The chief value of music 


_ probably resides in the capacity for af- 


fecting the one who makes it; it does 
something to him. If we can be sure 
that all our work possesses qualities of 
beauty, we shall provide the most satis- 
factory answer to anyone who questions 
our aims or procedure. JoHN W. Beat- 
tre (A Need for Re-evaluation of Ele- 
mentary School Music.—Southwestern 
Conf.) 
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Confidence in the Future 
T the time of writing this, I am returning from 
attendance upon five of the six Sectional Con- 
Excellent programs and enthusiastic mem- 


A 


ferences. 
bership marked each one. 

In spite of financial difficulty felt more heavily in 
some sections than others, a spirit of strength and 
courage was clearly present in each group. 

With the evidence everywhere of the music edu- 
cator’s determination to build a program comprehensive 
and educationally sound, it is a joyous opportunity to 
shoulder our individual portions of the burden and 
face the future in full confidence of success. 


A Week or a Year 


HE program of our Music Supervisors National 

Conference must be in operation fifty-two weeks 
in the year. In a sense our annual meetings are flow- 
ers that bloom for a week but the strength of the plant 
depends on the soil provided for its roots and the 
untiring daily care essential for healthy growth. 

Your membership, then, finances a year program. I 
take this way of correcting the impression many of 
our newer members have that the dues are for a meet- 
ing held one week in the year. 

With a list of 30,000 known eligibles among school 
music teachers and a membership of 7500 in 1930, 
probably not more than 3000 think of membership as 
an annual obligation to support a year after year de- 
velopment of music education. 

We ought by all means to have 10,000 men and 
women so professionally minded that their own pro- 
fessional organization could count on their membership 
year after year irrespective of ability to attend a meet- 
ing any one year. There will always be a few, I sup- 
pose, who do not feel the obligation of membership and 
who, perhaps, do not realize that the higher salary and 
improved position of music today, and indeed, the very 
fact that they have a position in music, is to a large 
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extent the result of years of labor on the part of those 
who have worked faithfully in the Music Supervisors 
United Conferences. 


1932—Cleveland 


se Cleveland meeting will mark the completion 
of ninety-nine years of music education in the 
schools of America. It will likewise mark the com- 
pletion of eighty-five years of music instruction in the 
Cleveland Public Schools. 

The Public Schools, Western Reserve University, 
The Cleveland Orchestra, The Cleveland Institute of 
Music and all the other cultural and civic agencies of 
Greater Cleveland, indeed, of all Ohio, look forward 
to the happy privilege of being host to the Music 
Supervisors National Conference of 1932. 

Advice as to programs will be sought from every 
possible source; the physical needs will be well met. 

I want to ask every member to send in to me well- 
considered suggestions for a successful meeting. A 
large number of letters from our membership will give 
us a comprehensive picture of just what would be 
most helpful to all. 

Fix April, 1932, Cleveland, so firmly in your mind 
that any planning you do for next year automatically 
provides for coming to the great gathering of music 
educators. 


The Challenge of the Present Decade 


F Sesmqragrsny education began by training all chil- 
dren in the basic tool subjects in the lower schools. 
For the small number from well-to-do homes, the sec- 
ondary school was provided with its curriculum strictly 
limited to classical subjects. As wealth had wider distri- 
bution it was possible for many more students to enter 
the high school, but this increase of students raised the 
problem of subjects to be taught. If some pupils pos- 
sessed scientific type minds instead of literary type 
minds essential to success in the old classical cur- 
riculum, should they be punished by dismissal for 
failure? The answer to that question has been in effect 
for years—our secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities all possess flourishing scientific departments today. 

Recently, large numbers of us have become conscious 
that secondary schools provide well for the boy or girl 
of literary inclinations or scientific bent but that no 
adequate provision has been made for the third great 
type of talent, that of the artist. 

School administrators and educational theorists are 
now pretty generally conscious of the need for a Fine 
Arts program, particularly as it provides an ideal 
manner of developing the emotional side of youth. 
Emotion is the power of humanity and intelligence 
the means of control. 

American schools have recently given the Fine Arts 
program a large place in the curriculum due to the 
intelligent and forceful work of leaders in school music 
backed by our Conference. We are now faced with 
great opportunity and tremendous responsibility. 
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We must develop a clear and sane philosophy that 
the general educator and layman will understand and 
accept. From this philosophy must spring our objec- 
tives, clearly stated and obviously desirable. Then 
must come fulfillment. 

I suspect we have approximately ten years to con- 
vince those about us that our program is sound and 
contributing to the great objectives of education. Is 
there any other way for us to develop this great move- 
ment than through the Music Supervisors National 
Conference? I know of no other possible way for us 
to agree upon our “creed” and, just as important, make 
America conscious of it and believe in our work. 

Meet this challenge! As individuals, think clearly and 
deeply. By contact of mind with mind come to agree- 
ment upon fundamental beliefs. Urge all members of 
our profession to add the strength of their affiliation 
to our common cause, the machinery of which is our 
United Conferences. The united voice of many will 
have power, but the voice of one is lost. 


(Vv ” - President 


April 18, 1931 
510 Standard Trust Bank Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THIRD NATIONAL CHORUS 


ORE than casual mention should be made, in these 

columns, of the Third National High School Chorus 
concert, under the direction of Hollis Dann, at the Detroit 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence on Febru- 
ary 24. This event was of special significance to music 
teachers in the public schools for the reason that it was 
brought about at the request of the superintendents them- 
selves. The supervisors have heard the National Chorus 
twice at National Conference meetings. It was the reputa- 
tion for wonderfully effective choral performance gained on 
those two occasions which caused a demand for this third 
concert. 

The Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican, commenting 
on this concert, said: “The gratifying reaction of the nation’s 
school superintendents to the thrilling performance was indi- 
cated by the demonstration at the close, in which the con- 
ductor, Dr. Hollis Dann, was called back to the platform 
again and again, and the chorus members were summoned 
to their feet to acknowledge the tribute of the audience.” 
We are all proud of the chorus and of the director, and 
are not at all surprised at the emphatic recognition by school 
administrators of this outstanding choral achievement. 

Several things may be taken as accomplished by the hard 
work put into the National Chorus enterprise. First, a chal- 
lenging standard has been set for our choral directors which 
will powerfully affect singing in high schools—a standard 
which such groups as the Flint A Cappella Choir and the 
Glenville High School Choir have already attained. Second, 
it may be taken for granted that music will receive still 
stronger support on the part of superintendents of schools. 
They will expect from their own schools something com- 
parable to the effectiveness of the Detroit chorus. Third, 
bringing together five hundred young people from all over 
the United States is a costly enterprise. The parents will 
bear the traveling and hotel expense, but it takes a size- 
able sum to pay the organizing expenses, such as music, 
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typing, postage, building and setting up the stage, rental 
of auditorium, and the salaries of accompanists and orches- 
tral musicians. It is significant that the Carnegie Founda- 
tion came forward with $2,000 for this purpose. It is a 
gratifying omen for the future that an educational founda- 
tion has definitely committed itself to the encouragement 
and support of public school music. 
Epwarp B. Birce. 


AN EMERGENCY 


S the summer music camp a worthy adjunct of music educa- 

tion? The answer seems to be “yes” if we are to judge 
by the reactions of supervisors and music educators generally 
to the institution at Interlochen, now entering its fourth year. 
The “yes” is confirmed by approval accorded the camp just 
opening in eastern territory—and the opinion has been again 
upheld by the enthusiastic reception of the announcement of the 
camp projected for the West coast. 

While it is perhaps too early to evaluate all the benefits— 
direct and indirect—accruing from successful and continuous 
music camp operations, it seems to be agreed that the varied 
and widespread effects as related to participants, public, and 
music education generally, represent a powerful force in the 
musical leavening of America. 

But successful and continuous operation is not begotten by 
“approval” or “favorable attitude.” With the finest and best 
equipped mill in the world, no grist can be ground without 
grain. And no matter how bounteous the yield of the fields, 
unless enough of the crop is sent to the mill to keep all wheels 
turning, the machinery must stop and the mill, perforce, closes 
down. 

At the time these lines are written, enrollment at the National 
Camp is far from the total required to operate without a 
deficit. It need not be pointed out that a serious deficit at this 
time, while the camp is still heavily in debt, would not only be 
hard to overcome, but might have more far-reaching con- 
sequences than can be measured in terms of dollars. 

At the same time, the Eastern Music Camp is launching a con- 
servative, but none-the-less financially-exacting program for its 
first season. Perhaps diversion of interest in the East to the 
new enterprise in Maine has something to do with the discon- 
certing report from the National Camp, but it is more than 
likely that the business depression is largely responsible, and 
is making difficult going for both institutions. 

While supervisors as a group have incurred no direct re- 
sponsibility for any camp, as individuals they have an obliga- 
tion at least in the degree that they have encouraged the camp 
development. This encouragement, amounting to almost unani- 
mous acceptance of the camp project, is predicated on anti- 
cipated benefits in which all concerned with the advancement 
of music education will share. In all fairness, can it be said 
that there is no sharing of the responsibilities that lead to the 
expected benefits? 

An emergency exists, not only in regard to the camp opera- 
tions for this season, but in the testing of the sincerity of our 
declaration of faith in the camp movement as related to our 
faith in music education. 

Nearly 10,000 supervisors will read this magazine—enough 
to find students—and ways and means—to fill a dozen camps, 
if faith and works be equal. 

Will the emergency be met? 


THE NATIONAL CONTESTS 


HE National High School Orchestra Contest will be held 

May 14, 15 and 16, in Cleveland, Ohio, and the National 
High School Band contest in Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 21, 22 
and 23. The JouRNAL extends its greetings and well-wishes 
to the hosts, sponsors and participants. 
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ARTISTS WHO KNOW, and realize how much their per- 
formance depends upon the instrument they play, USE AND 
ENDORSE KINGS. 

The opinions of these noted artists are not just snap judg- 
ment; they know the merits of every instrument and have used 
KINGS long enough to honestly judge their qualities. 


The H. N. White Company is doing every conceivable thing 
possible to improve and make Good Instruments Better and to 
give the musicians instruments that will help to improve their 
playing and make it easier for them. 


Research work, tests of different alloys and metals, construc- 
tion and ways of making better valve and slide action, new pro- 
portions, relative correct sizes of bore, bell and mouthpipe to 
produce better tone, finer intonation, together with generally finer 
appearance and greater durability make KINGS the Masterpieces 
they are. 

These noted bandmasters and artists who are in close touch 
with us and are familiar with our recent progress and improve- 
ments have sent us letters, expressing their approval and appre- 
ciation of our efforts. 

These letters speak volumes in praise of KING instruments. 
Notice the recent dates of these letters, referring to our latest 
models in instruments, 1931: 


Mr. H. N. White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The H. N. White Company, March 4, 1931. 
Cleveland, Ohi 
Dear Mr. White 


The new cornet is working in fine and I am well pleased with it. I find it 
to have considerably more brilliancy than my old KING and it also blows easier. 
With kindest regards 
Sincerely, 


(Signed) De Sarig evs 


Mr. H. N. White, New York, N. Y. 
The H. N. White Company, Jan. 13, 1931. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Mr. White : 

Without question, the new KING is the greatest cornet I have ever used 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Ovce ~ de~_t Y ae 

One of America’s foremost cornet virtuosos (four seasons cornet soloist Pryor's 
Band 1 now assistant soloist The Goldman Band of New York City). 
Mr. H. N. White, 194 Riverside Drive, 
The H. N. White Company, New York, N. Y. 
§225 Superior Ave., Feb. 13, 1931. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. White 


The latest model KING Instruments which we secured some time ago for my 
band have met every possible requirement. The entire brass section of my band 
and the saxophones are KINGS. I attribute a great deal of the success of my 
band to the fine quality of instruments which are being used by its members. 

With kind greetings, and wishing you continued success, 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Ca ee 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





5225 Superior Avenue * * * 
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KINGS HELP PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS to improve their 
playing and make their work easier. 

KINGS HELP AMATEUR PLAYERS to progress faster, get 
a better tone, play better in tune and get the high notes easier. 

PRIDE IN OWNERSHIP: With a KING, there is a feeling 
of pride and satisfaction and no matter where you are or who 
sits beside you in the band or orchestra, the other fellow will 


have nothing better, if near as good. You will never be out- 
classed with some other instrument, when you have a KING. 


YOU CAN’T MAKE A MISTAKE IN CHOOSING A KING. 
Preference of the Best Musicians should interest you in trying one; 
Trial and Comparison will convince you and our Written Guar- 
antee Bond protects you, giving full assurance of satisfaction. 


TRY A KING FOR TEN DAYS FREE! 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT TO THE 
FACTORY! 


KINGS MAKE GOOD BANDS BETTER because of their 
marvelous tone, greater volume, finer intonation and perfect blend- 
ing of tone. 

Mr. H. N. White, Pres., Office of the Leader, 

The H. N. White Company, U. S. Navy Band, 

5225 Superior Avenue, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio. March 16, 1931. 

My dear Mr. White: 

The new instruments recently received are more than satisfactory—the men 
being especially pleased with the three new cornets and also the Euphonium, this 
now making three KING Euphoniums in our band here. 

I am going to order two new gold plated KING trombones for my first 
chair men, and also a BB» bass. 

I can assure you that the Navy bandsmen are very proud of these beautiful 
gold plated KING instruments that they are now using and will continue using 
them as long as these instruments are made as they now are. 

It might interest you to know that the brass section of our band is about 
KING. 


Wishing you the best of success, I am 


85% 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Lhabe So ext 


Lt. Charles Benter, Director, U. S. Navy Band 


Something here you want, and it’s free 











THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY 

Mail New Catalog. Mark instrument you are interested in 
and mail coupon for further information. 

_) King Catalog (] French Horn 

C] New Cleveland Catalog CJ Bassoon 

[] New Woodwind Catalog [1 Accessory Catalog 
_] Trumpet C] Trombone 

_} Baritone CJ Bass 

C) Clarinet (_] Saxophone 

C] Drums C) Flute ’ 

C] Cornet (] Bargain List 
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HE California Music Supervisors 
Conference, holding its first con- 
vention in Los Angeles March 30, 
31 and April 1, under its new affiliation 
with the National, developed some inter- 
esting features. An outstanding factor 
in the success of the meeting was the 
large attendance, nearly four hundred 
members being registered. 


The intensive membership drive car- 
ried on previous to the convention, en- 
gendered an unusual interest and re- 
sulted in an enrollment of five hundred 
and seventy-three, the largest in our his- 
tory. At the closing business meeting a 
new constitution was adopted and our 
official title changed from California 
Music Supervisors Conference to Cali- 
fornia Western Schocl Music Confer- 
ence. 

The enthusiasm of our convention 
manifested itself in a variety of ways, 
not the least of which was the request 
of the Instrumental Section to organize 
a California State Band and Orchestra 
Association, to include representatives 
from all parts of the state. 

The Junior College and University 
Section also requested a working organ- 
ization, looking toward the articulation 
of all phases of music work in junior 
colleges and higher institutions. Miss 
Charlot L. Brecht, Chairman of Music 
Department, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College at Long Beach, California, has 
been appointed chairman of this group. 

Eight outstanding music directors 
have been elected to carry on intensive 
work in educational research, which, as 
in the past, will prove most beneficial 
to the Conference. These directors form 
the Educational Council, of which we 
are justly proud. 

We are anticipating worthy and valu- 
able outcomes from these organizations 
and an increased interest in the educa- 
tional policies of our school music de- 
partments. 

A final climax to our convention was 
the presentation of a plan to establish 
a summer camp for talented orchestra, 
band and choral students, similar to the 
camp which has flourished so splendidly 
at Interlochen, Michigan. It is a pleas- 
ure to report at this time that a beautiful 
site of forty acres has been secured at 
Santa Barbara, and most helpful con- 
siderations have been offered by the 
Santa Barbara community. The camp— 
known as Mesa y Mar—will make its 
initial bow the summer of 1932, and 
will be open to interested students of 
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GERTRUDE B. PARSONS 
President 


secondary schools of the western states, 
from Colorado to the Pacific. 

“To place the young musician in 
contact with eminent conductors and 
teachers of the highest professional 
standing,” is one of the main objectives 
of this summer music colony. To three 
outstanding musicians of Los Angeles 
should go the credit for visualizing and 
perfecting plans for the undertaking, 
viz., Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of 
the Music Division, Los Angeles Public 


Schools; Glenn M. Tindall, Business 
Manager of Hollywood Bowl Associa- 
tion, Supervisor of Municipal Music, 


Department Playground and Recreation; 
and Carroll G. Cambern, well known 
musician connected with the Baxter 
Northup Company. 

With the activities mentioned well un- 
der way, the 1931-1932 term of the 











California Western School Music Con- 
ference bids fair to record new attain- 
ments and bring about a still keener in- 
terest in the work of our profession. 
GERTRUDE B. Parsons, 
President California Wesiern 
School Music Conference. 


CONFERENCE COMMENTS 
HE Conference was officially opened 
on Monday, March 30, by Miss 

Helen Heffernan of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Addresses of wel- 
come by Mayor John C. Porter, Super- 
intendent Frank A. Bouelle and Director 
of Music Louis W. Curtis, were re- 
sponded to by President Herman Trut- 
ner. The latter commented on the re- 
markable work of the district chairmen 
in the membership campaign, which re- 
sulted in a pre-Conference enrollment of 
five hundred and seventy-two active 
members and twenty associate members. 
(The total was considerably augmented 
at the registration desk during the con- 
ference. ) 

A delightful program was presented 
by the Pasadena Junior College Girls’ 
Glee Club, directed by Miss Lula Claire 
Parmley. 

Russell V. Morgan, President of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, 
received a warm welcome and was 
listened to attentively. It was quite fit- 
ting that the National President should 
visit our first meeting following the Na- 
tional affiliation. President Morgan and 
Executive Secretary Buttelman were 
guests at the luncheon of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Directors. 











ALIFORNIA WESTERN OFFICIALS: 


Standing: Ernest L, Owen, National Director (retir- 


ing); Fred Jeffers, Auditor; Charles M. Dennis, Educational Council; Herman Trutner, Jr., 
Past President; Louis Woodson Curtis, retiring Second Vice-President; S. Grace Gantt, retiring 


Secretary; C. V. 


Buttelman, Executive Secretary. : : 
Minerva Hall, Educational Council and California Conference Executive Committee; Mrs. 


Seated: Edna Douthit, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Gertrude 


B. Parsons, President; Arthur H. Wahlberg, First Vice-President; (rear) Mary Weaver McCauley, 
National Director; Mary Ireland, Second Vice-President. Not in picture: Glenn H. Woods, 
National Director. 
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A Selected List of 


Commencement Music 
MIXED VOICES 


A Shepherd’s Song.......... 06 
by Joseph A. Michel 

Glad Springtime............. 10 
Carol by Ben H. Price 

ere 15 
by Pauline Penn Russell 

I Love My Love......cccoce 12 
by W. F. Sudds 

Song of Greeting............ 10 


Sextette from “Lucia,” ar- 
ranged by Frederick W. 


Root. 
Swedish Folk Song.......... 10 
arranged by Julius Stern 
Those Evening Bells........ 08 


by David Nyvall Jr. 
Soprano solo and mixed 


chorus. 
ce: 2 - fer 12 
by W. F. Heath 
pk Pe 08 


by Harvey B. Gaul 
Would God I Were the 
Tender Apple Blossom..... 10 
arranged by Adolf Weidig 


GIRLS’ VOICES 
Four-Part 
The Chalet Girl’s Sunday..... 06 
by Ole Bull, arranged by 
Mrs. Crosby Adams 
The Night Wind............. 15 
by Frederick W. Root 
ere ee reer 
by Arthur Olaf Anderson 
Three-Part 
Birds in the Night........... 08 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan, ar- 
ranged by Frederick W. 


Root 
a ee 15 
by Buenta Carter 
I as eiraca ewdviecen 06 
by Howard G. Bennett 
Two-Part 
The Cmehoo Check. ....cccce. 08 
RE Ew ceviscensnebuees 08 


by G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


MALE VOICES 
Four-Part 
In the Dark, In the Dew..... 06 
by Joseph W. Clokey 


My Love and My Heart...... 12 
by Irving Gingrich (humor- 
ous ) 

a RS rere 10 


by Jessie L. Gaynor, ar- 
ranged by Dorothy Gay- 
nor Blake 
Stars of the Summer Night. .08 
by Dudley Peele 
. 5, errr 08 
by Joseph W. Clokey 


BACCALAUREATE 


Mixed Voices 
O Give Thanks Unto the 


OS EERE Ree 15 
by Alpha Turnquist 

My Defense Is of God....... 15 
by George S. Schuler 

PORES GO ENG, 0 5c oc cccceses 15 


by George J. Elvey 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 
MUSIC 
Publishers—Importers—Dealers 
429 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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At the Monday afternoon general ses- 
sion (Minerva C. Hall, director of mu- 
sic in the Long Beach public schools, 
presiding), Miss Heffernan’s address, 
The Musically Underprivileged, was a 
high point. Watch for this address in 
the Book of Proceedings. Operetta in 
the Junior High School was illustrated 
by troubadours from Le Conte Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, directed by 
Mae W. Nightingale. 

Three section meetings were held on 
Monday afternoon: Rural, Amy Grau 
Miller presiding; Junior High School, 
Victorine Hartley presiding; Instru- 
mental, John Henry Lyons presiding. 
These section meetings were all interest- 
ing and worthy of more extended com- 
ment than is possible in the space avail- 
able here. 

The conference banquet at the Jona- 
than Club was a brilliant affair with 


_ three hundred and fifty-six members and 


guests present. President Trutner 
opened the festivities with a few happy 
remarks and then turned the program 
over to the toastmaster, Bruce A. Find- 
lay of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Findlay did not take his 
task any too seriously, and, with the 
help of the speakers whom he intro- 
duced, kept the banqueters in a happy 
mood. Among the speakers were Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Buttelman and Franklin 
Dunham, president of the Exhibitors 
\ssociation. The feature of the even- 
ing was a debate on the question, Re- 
solved, That It Is More Important to 
Learn to Cook than to Learn ito Make 
Music, or something like that. Glenn 
Woods of Oakland championed the food, 
and Victorine Hartley of Berkeley took 
a most positive stand on the negative 
side of the question. The debate was 
an uproarious success and resulted in a 
unanimous verdict for both sides. The 
post-prandial singing was led by Charles 
M. Dennis, dean of music, College of 
the Pacific. Visitors commented upon 
the success of the banquet, which well- 
nigh reached perfection in all arrange- 
ments and appointments. 

Mrs. George H. Clark presided at the 
general session on Tuesday. Here the 
outstanding feature was an address by 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee of the University 
of California at Berkeley, on the sub- 
ject, Music from the Viewpoint of the 
Layman. Discourses and demonstra- 
tions (instrumental) were given by 
Lewis D'Ippolito of the Los Angeles 
school department, and (vocal) by 
Genevieve A. Rorke and her boys’ glee 
club of the James A. Foshay Junior 
High School of Los Angeles. A con- 
cert was given on Tuesday afternoon 
by the junior orchestra of two hun- 
dred and seventy players—long the pride 
of the Los Angeles elementary schools 








—directed by Jennie L. Jones, super- 
visor of the orchestra division; and a 
sixth grade chorus of one hundred and 
forty voices from the elementary 
schools, directed by Irene P. Jessup, as- 
sistant supervisor of music. The or- 
chestra and chorus gave great pleasure 
to the many supervisors and friends 
who filled the great Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. 


The Conference dinner for band and 
orchestra instructors was attended by 
over sixty instrumental people. The 
dinner was followed by general dis- 
cussion regarding band and orchestra 
contests and festivals. Mr. Ernest L. 
Owen, Mill Valley, and Mr. George [In- 
gram, San Francisco, president of the 
Band Masters Association of North- 
ern California, led the discussion. 
Ernest H. Wilcox, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, gave an interesting out- 
line of the Iowa contests and festivals. 
Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
formation of a _ state-wide band and 
orchestra association. 


Three section meetings were held on 
Wednesday: Elementary, Mae Knight 
Siddell presiding; Senior High School, 
Julia M. Neppert presiding; College, 
Charles M. Dennis presiding. Again, 
lack of space makes it impossible to 
comment at length on the many fine 
features of these section programs. We 
pause to remark that the surest way to 
benefit by what transpires at our con- 
ferences is to be present in person, for 
even the Book of Proceedings with its 
comprehensive report cannot reproduce 
the invaluable demonstrations and dis- 
cussions which comprise an important 
part of the conference program. 


One of the most important matters 
taken up at the business meeting was 
the adoption of the new constitution, 
drafted by the subcommittee consisting 
of Mr. Owen, Mrs. McCauley and Mr. 
Trutner. This new constitution is in 
effect a ratification of the National af- 
filiation, and similar to the constitu- 
tions or revisions adopted by the other 
five United Conferences. It will be 
printed in full in the Book of Proceed- 
ings. 

A unanimous invitation was extended 
to Arizona to become affiliated with the 
California Conference, and it was also 
voted to include Nevada, Hawaii and 
the Philippines—this action, of course, 
being subject to the final approval of 
the National Board of Directors at the 
meeting in Cleveland in 1932. With the 
adoption of the new constitution the 
name of the Conference becomes Cali- 
fornia Western School Music Confer- 
ence. 

Miss Helen Heffernan of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
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was elected an honorary member of the 
Conference. 

Invitations for the 1932 meeting of 
the Conference were received from 
Oakland and Sacramento. Final decision 
as to the convention city was left to the 
Executive Board, subject to the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Education. 

Officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, Gertrude B. Parsons, Los 
Angeles; First Vice-President, A. G. 
Wahlberg, Fresno; Second: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mary Ireland, Sacramento; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Edna Douthit, 
Los Angeles. 

Glenn H. Woods of Oakland was 
elected to the National Board of Direc- 
tors to succeed Ernest L. Owen of Mill 
Valley, whose term expired with this 
conference. (Note: Each Sectional Con- 
ference is represented by two members 
on the National Board who are elected 
to serve for four years. The other 
representative from the California 
Western School Music Conference is 
Mrs. Mary Weaver McCauley, San 
Francisco, whose term continues until 
the 1933 biennial meeting.) Herman 
Trutner, Jr., past president, becomes a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
California Conference. 

It is regretted that the limited time 
and space available for the preparation 
and printing of these brief comments 
do not permit mention of the various 
program features which contributed to 
the artistic and educational success of 
the meeting. Not only do those who 
made these contributions deserve recog- 
nition and commendation, but there is 
due a generous measure of appreciation 
to retiring President Trutner, the Con- 
ference officers, and particularly to the 
First Vice-President and hostess, Mrs. 
Gertrude B. Parsons and her associates 
for the skillful planning and manage- 
ment which made this meeting the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in our Con- 
ference 





The musical offerings of the Confer- 
ence culminated in the complimentary 
concert of Wednesday evening, before 
a crowded house at Philharmonic 
Auditorium. The capitally presented 
program was given by the All-City 
Orchestra of 100 or more players, and 
representing 23 high schools, Edmund 
A. Cyker, director; Senior Glee Clubs, 
of 300 singers, directed by S. Earl 
Blakeslee, and the John C. Fremont 
High School A Cappella Choir of 50 
voices, directed by Ida E. Bach. The 
Senior Glee Clubs represented high 
schools of Los Angeles (Manual Arts 
and Polytechnic), Alhambra, Glendale, 
Huntington Park, Inglewood and On- 
tario. 

The concert was a remarkably fine 
demonstration of the able training in 
ensemble playing and singing being 
done in our schools.—Pacific Coast Mu- 
Sician, 
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Outstanding Music Texts 


Universal School Music Series 
DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 





PRIMARY SONG BOOK 


The ideal text book for that difficult period of 
transition from rote singing to note singing. 
Song content melodically and emotionally of a 
nature to appeal to second and third grade chil- 
dren. 


INTERMEDIATE SONG BOOK 


Rote songs so beautiful that forty of them have 
been recorded as a special set of ten teaching 
records by R.C.A. Victor Company. Home and 
community songs in simple piano arrangements. 
A complete course in sight-reading with explan- 
atory comment for each problem. 


UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK 


The perfect means of developing music appre- 
ciation through participation. Damrosch’s se- 
lections of instrumental themes as part songs, 
unexcelled unison songs, folk songs of all na- 
tions and negro spirituals, Bach chorals and 
four part arrangements of familiar songs—the 
most complete Junior Song Book ever pub- 
lished. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
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GROUPS DESIRING 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES FOR OPEN-AIR MUSICAL PROGRAMS. 


Successful Offerings for Junior or Senior Groups 


GHOSTS OF HILO 


HAWAIIAN OPERETTA FOR YOUNG LADIES 
By Paul Bliss Price, $1.00 


This is a bright, tuneful musical play with a 
fascinating, mysterious plot which lends itself to 
use outdoors in the afternoon or in the evening. 


The two-part chorus work is not difficult, but is 
beautiful, and there are three grateful 
Ghosts of Hilo will furnish a short 
entertainment of less than an hour, but it can be 
lengthened considerably by interpolating ukulele 
numbers or guitar serenades or special dances. The 
vocal score gives an accompaniment of piano, gong 
and tom-tom. Orchestra parts may be rented. 


especially 
soprano solos. 





PAGEANT OF FLOWERS 


OPERATIC CANTATA 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS OR GIRLS ALONE 


By Richard Kountz Price, 60 cents 


This is more of a pageant than an operetta. The 
musical quality is good and the choruses may be 
done in unison throughout, although there are one 
or two opportunities for easy two-part work. It 
should have at least forty participants, and it will 
be enhanced if full use is made of the opportunities 
for dances. Will run twenty minutes or more. 





MOTHER GOOSE FANTASY 


SOPRANO SOLO AND TWO-PART CHORUS 
By Arthur Nevin Price, $1.00 

We have seen this beautiful fantasy done outdoors 
with young ladies in their ‘teens and twenties par- 
ticipating in the action and singing of choruses and, 
at another time, a large outdoor production with 
school children of younger years. In both cases the 
performances were huge successes, and these per- 
formances have been duplicated many times in vari- 
ous parts of the country by other groups. This is a 
charming outdoor musical continuity with dances 
which may be done by a professional soloist, a ballet 
or just as figure work by the singing chorus. Orches- 
tra parts may be rented. 


FROM THE YELLOWSTONE 


MUSICAL DRAMA FOR SOLO QUARTETTE 
AND MIXED CHORUS 


By Thurlow Lieurance Price, 75 cents 


A unique offering of high musical character. It 
may be used in concert form or as a musical drama 
with action. The drama is by Charles O. Roos and 
Juanita FE. Roos. Even the most discriminating audi- 
ence will enthuse over the interesting forty-five 
minutes to an hour it provides. 





MILKMAIDS AND FARMERS 


4 MUSICAL DIVERSION FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


By George L. Spaulding Price, 60 cents ° 


A half hour's entertainment for at least four boys 
and four girls, or as many more as may be available. 
Attractive little choruses, dances and maches, though 
not difficult, hold attention. 





THE GOLDEN WHISTLE 


JUVENILE OPERETTA 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60 cents 


A fairy operetta calling for choruses of elves, roses 
and butterflies that may be few or many in number. 
Drills, dances and other pretty little action supple- 
ment the pleasing musical work which is easy for the 
children participating. 





CLASSIC AND MODERN 
BAND BOOK 


Price, 50 cents Each Part 


There are 12 worthwhile numbers here for 
the competent band. Mention of this collec- 
tion is to bring attention, not only to it, but 
to the fact that we can supply collections or 
individual numbers for bands or orchestras of 
any size, whether senior or junior players. 

















New Revised Edition of 


‘ CHOIR AND CHORUS TRAINING 
By Frederick W. Wodell Price, $2.25 

A book of value to any supervisor or class in 
public school music. It gives practical, helpful 
advice on organizing and conducting choirs and 
choruses. Hints on handling children’s voices 
and exercises and suggestions for voice study in 
classes are among other features. 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke, Mus.D. Pr., $1.50 


Widely used. 
study. 


Fine for class, private or self- 








Text Books of Especial Interest— 


HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By Preston Ware Orem, Mus.D. Pr., $1.25 


Makes harmony an enjoyable study. 
THEORY AND COMPOSITION OF 
MUSIC 
By Preston Ware Orem, Mus.D. Pr., $1.25 


Follows the author's successful **Harmony 
Book.” 


MANUAL OF MODULATION 
By Preston Ware Orem, Mus.D. Pr., 40c 














SUGGESTIONS OF 
INDIVIDUAL CHORUS 
NUMBERS, Ete. 







will be made cheerfully if you 
wish to build up a miscellaneous 
outdoor program. Just tell us 
your needs and ask us to send 
single copies of the numbers we 
examination 


would suggest for 


with return privileges. 





Newman 
Album of 
Classical 
Dances 





Cloth Bound Price, $2.50 


This volume of Terpsichorean 
Novelties presents 14 beautiful 
dances fully described, com- 
plete with music, which is 
keyed to the descriptions. Here 
are excellent dances for solo 
dancers or groups of dancers, 
and they may be used at a 
formal ovtdoor program or as 
part of the beneficial recrea- 
tional work at summer camps 
or schools. | 











Cantatas for Treble Voices 





DAWN OF SPRING 
By Richard Kountz Price, 60c 
Although easy to sing for those as 
young as junior high schol students, 
this cantata for two-part chorus is 
worthy of even more advanced 
groups. It is a bright, tuneful work 
running 25 minutes, 


MON-DAH-MIN 
By Paul Bliss Price, 60 cents 


Indian Legend for concert or dram- 
atized presentation. Very satisfying 
to a good chorus. Two- and three- 
part work with soprano obbligato. 


BOBOLINKS (Children’s 
Voices) 
By Carl Busch Price, 60 cents 


Beautiful rippling cantata for school 
children. Orchestration procurable. 


TO A KATYDID (Chil- 
dren’s Voices) 
By Carl Busch Price, 40 cents 


Attractive short cantata for young 
singers. 


HEODORE 
RESSER 


& DEALERS 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The World's Largest Stock of Music of 
all Publishers Makes it Possible to Cen- 
tralize all Music Buying Under One 
Convenient Account at ‘‘Presser's” 
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The Eastern Conference at Syracuse 





EAR MARY: I was so disap- 

pointed when I learned that the 

grippe had kept you at home, and 
that our plans for meeting at Syracuse 
had gone all awry. The Conferetice is 
over, but I am still thrilling with it and 
want to share it with you as much as I 
can. Of course, I can’t send you the 
voices of the fine choruses, nor the 
music of the band and orchestra—those 
have to be heard to be appreciated. But 
I can tell you that I have come back 
with new standards for my glee clubs to 
reach, and with some new ideas to try 
out vocally. As for the high school 
orchestra—that concert was the event of 
the Conference. I was so thrilled and 
excited that I “prickled” from head to 
foot, and I found out afterwards that 
I wasn’t the only one to react that way. 
You can find one crumb of comfort, 
though, in the thought that, if you 
missed it this time, it was so successful 
that the Conference will probably always 
have such an orchestra as part of its 
program from now on, especially since 
the Eastern Music Camp is going to be 
a reality this summer. 


Over 1500 Members 


The whole feeling of the Conference 
was one of great friendliness. Syracuse 
proved itself a delightful host, and out- 
did itself in hospitality in every way, 
from its schoolroom demonstrations to 
the reception and dance they gave us 
on Wednesday evening. It was the 
largest Conference we have ever had. 
I understand that there were about eight 
hundred in attendance, and that the 
membership increased to over fifteen 
hundred. I miss the coziness of the 
former smaller Conferences when every 
one knew everyone else, but it is in- 
spiring to feel oneself part of such a 
significant body. Speaking of member- 
ships reminds me of the contributing 
memberships for which a drive was 
made at the luncheon. I know that if 
you had been there you would have 
signed one of the cards promising ten 
dollars for five years, for the appeal 
for funds to carry on the work of the 
allied Conferences was so forcefully 
made, and so well-timed after National 
President Russell Morgan’s speech. 
People seemed to be signing up very 
generally. I know you won’t want to 
be left out of it, so you’d better look 
in the next JourNAL for news of it. 

You can see from the magnitude of 
the program that I can’t begin to tell 
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you about the various features at any 
length. You can read the speeches in 
the Book of Proceedings, but that is a 
long time to wait, and I do want to tell 
you about some of the high lights; 
Wednesday was full of them, and I got 
enough things to think about on just 
that one day to make the trip to Syra- 
cuse worth while. I jotted down notes 














RALPH G. WINSLOW 
President 


at first quite fully, but as I grew tired 
they became ‘more and more sketchy, 
until by Friday I had almost stopped 
writing and thought gratefully of the 
Book of Proceedings that will contain it 
all. But while you wait for it, here are 
some things for you to think about. 
Will Earhart displayed his usual 
depth of thought and fine philosophy. 
His talk deserves real study, and I am 
looking forward to reading it at my 
leisure. I can’t pretend to sum it up 
for you, but I want to send you one 
of my “jottings” toward the conclusion. 
He said, “The atmosphere of the school 
music room must be one conducive to 
the flow of music ideas. Even music it- 
self must be so produced that it seems 
to address the mind behind the ear 
rather than the ear itself; for do not 
doubt that it may be produced in so 
hard-shelled and external a way that it 
effects no entrance into the world of 
ideas. Unmusicalness is always a sign 
that the producers are in a stage of 


music sensation, not musical ideation.” 
The paper had in it much more to think 
about. 

I know that one of your greatest dis- 
appointments will be that you could not 
hear Mr. Miller explain the Rochester 
system of teaching music-reading with- 


out syllables. He was drastic in his 
condemnation of the use of syllables, 
maintaining that it still remains the 
strongest deterrent to the advancement 
of music education. “All down through 
the years we have heard boys on the 
street in many cities, when they saw 
the music supervisor pass, sing or call 
out in derision the syllable names,” 
he said. “They do not call out 
the multiplication table to their mathe- 
matics teacher. I believe that it is be- 
cause syllables are so artificial and dis- 
tasteful to most children, that they have 
less respect for music.” You may not 
agree with that reasoning, but I know 
that you will want to read Mr. Miller’s 
account of how their system of reading 
music with the words was begun and 
developed. There are certain mechan- 
ized procedures which are used through- 
out to set the wheel in motion. They 
are logical and carefully worked out, 
and I know that you will be glad to 
have an opportunity to read about the 
details, and study them. 


The Chicago Fair 


Dr. Rebmann gave such a glowing 
account of the community work in 
Westchester County, N. Y., that I sus- 
pect many music supervisors will be 
applying for positions in that section. 
It is extremely interesting and ideal- 
istic. But the lure of Westchester 
County is nothing compared to the lure 
of Chicago in 1933. Dr. Allen D. Al- 
bert’s banquet speech of The Place of 
Music in an International Exposition 
kindled our imaginations as perhaps no 
other speech on the program. I’m not 
going to tell you why, because I want 
you to get it in his own words. I’m 
sure that the general feeling of en- 
thusiasm over his idea was not entirely 
due to his magnetic personality—it was 
largely due to the immensity of his idea. 
And now I venture to predict that his 
speech will be the first one you will 
read when the Book of Proceedings 
comes. 

But I am writing you at too great 
length. You will have to get the rest 
later on. There were many interesting 
ideas about voice and vocal music— 
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Some efficiency experts 
might say this factory is ter- 
ribly inefficient; and be abso- 
lutely correct, from their 
viewpoint. 


For instance, there’s our 
testing and tuning room—a 
specially constructed room, in 
which a professional musi- 
cian does nothing but test and 
tune Pedler Clarinets, day in 
and day out, throughout the 


year. 


Tu EORETICALLY, we 
could dispense with this room 
and the services of our tuner, 
save thousands of dollars, and 
sell clarinets cheaper. 


Bur Pedler Clarinets are 
made for a purpose, other 
than price. And that purpose 
is to render a full lifetime of 
useful service. 


Si JPPLEMENTARY to this 
purpose is our tuning and test- 
ing department. We know 
every Pedler Clarinet is built 
to endure a lifetime, but we 
must also know that each and 
every Clarinet leaving this 
factory is unquestionably cor- 
rect in every detail 


Despite the fact that Ped- 
ler Clarinets are made in 
America’s largest and perhaps 
most efhcient Clarinet factory, 
505 different hand operations 
are necessary to produce the 
fine precision functioning of a 
Pedler Clarinet. 


SHouLp there be a change 
in Pedler quality, that change 
will be upward; not down- 
ward. 


P EDLER Clarinets are 
built to enhance the good will 
and prestige of the dealer 
who sells them. 


Harta Pedler é 


OAMNL 


ELKHART INDIANA 














you will get them in the speeches of 
the following educators: George L. 
Lindsay, who makes a plea for com- 
pulsory chorus work in the high school; 
Sherman K. Smith, who makes a plea 
for thorough knowledge of voice so 
that proper diagnosis may be made and 
the training planned to fit individual 
needs; Alfred Spouse, whose high 
school students sang beautifully; Fred- 
erick W. Wodell, who expounded some 
rather revolutionary ideas which you 
will surely want to read about; and 
Walter H. Butterfield, who is to be the 
chorusmaster of the Eastern Music 
Camp. 

The Music Education Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation had a very interesting and 
helpful program on Friday morning, but 
it was rather slimly attended because 
every one was so busy outside exam- 
ining the exhibits. I suppose folks 
thought that they would have a chance 
to read the speeches later, while they 
would not soon have another oppor- 
tunity to examine the wealth of mate- 
rial displayed. I got some splendid new 
things I want to show you the next 
time I see you. 

You will probably say to me, “Why 
didn’t you tell me about so and so? 


You didn’t mention that.” Well, I can’t 
keep on forever, and you will have 
to restrain your impatience. The ac- 
count of the plans of the Eastern Music 
Camp was very interesting. I heard 
Mrs. Marden say that she would have 
a question box about it in the next 
JouRNAL, so if you want to know about 
anything concerning the camp, look 
there. 

I hope you are feeling better by this 
time, and that your disappointment over 
what you missed won't give you a re- 
lapse. I’m looking forward to that 
visit in May. 

Affectionately, 
Helen. 


EASTERN MUSIC CAMP 
QUESTION BOX 


Where is this camp located? The 
Eastern Music Camp is located in the 
heart of Maine on Lake Messalonskee, 
one of the largest of the Belgrade 
Lakes. It is about ninety miles north 
of Portland, twelve miles from Augusta 
(the state capital), three and one-half 
miles from Oakland, and eight miles 
from Waterville, over hard surface 
roads. 

How would one reach the camp by 
rail? One may take the Bar Harbor 
Express leaving New York around six 
thirty each evening during the summer, 





Harrisburg, Pa., 








eastaan CONFERENCE OFFICIALS. 
New York, Chairman Eastern Conference Exhibit Committee; Mark A. Davis, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Second Vice-President; Ralph G. Winslow, Albany, > Be 
Seated: Bertha Deane Hughes, Utica, N. Y., 
Past President, and by constitutional provision, First Vice-President 
for the ensuing term. Missing from the picture: Clarence Wells, Orange, N. J., efficient 
Treasurer (re-elected); Arthur J. Dann, Worcester, Mass., and William Owen, Erie, 
Pa., Directors (1931-35); F. Colwell Conklin, 
Howell, Wilmington, Del., Directors (1929-33). Mr. Kosenberry was made a member 
of the National Board (1931- 35) to serve with James D. Price, whose term expires 
in 1933, and Elizabeth Gleason of Hartford, Conn., was elected S cretary. 


Standing, left to right: Tatian Roach, 


President. 
Acting Secretary; M. Claude Rosenberry, 


Larchmont, N. Y., and Mabel Groves 
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and arrive at North Belgrade Station 
around eight thirty the next morning. 
North Belgrade Station is directly 
across the lake from the camp. One may 
take any train to Oakland or Water- 
ville, and motor to camp. 

How could one reach the camp by 
motor? One wishing to reach the East- 
ern Music Camp by motor would follow 
Route 1 to Portland, Route 26 to Gray 
(fourteen miles), then Route 100 to 
West Sidney or Route 1 to Brunswick, 
Route 201 to Augusta, then Route 100 to 
West Sidney, thence northerly up east 
side of lake to camp. 

What is the camp season? The East- 
ern Music Camp opens July first and 
closes August 26. 

What is the equipment at the Eastern 
Music Camp? One large building will 
be used as follows: The dining room 
for all; livimg rooms for use by all; and 
thirty rooms, sleeping quarters for the 
music staff or faculty. There is also a 
fine building for the girls—thirty-two 
large rooms, several baths, two large 
screened porches running the length of 
the building overlooking the lake. The 
boys will be housed in new cabins with 
every convenience, now being built. 
These camps are located in a beautiful 
grove of pines with its carpet of pine 
needles, to the north of the Bowl and 
some distance from the girls’ quarters. 

A fine old New England farm house 
will serve as the Administration Build- 
ing this year, located at the gateway of 
the camp. 

The Bowl is a perfect amphitheater 
with a seating capacity of twenty thou- 
sand. A hedge of cedar forms an ad- 
mirable setting at the entrance to this 
theater. The stage will face the east; 
the audience will face the west, and the 
lake. 

There are classrooms and 
rooms. 

The recreational equipment consists 
of tennis courts, archery, tackle, boats, 
canoes, and all things necessary for 
camp life. 

What can we say about the healthful- 
ness of the Eastern Music Camp and 
site? A complete new drainage system 
is being installed to take care of the 
entire camp, and the drinking water has 
been classified Class A by the State 
Board of Health. 

A trained nurse will be in attendance 
at the camp. There are three fine hos- 
pitals only eight miles distant. Medical 
attention can be procured at the camp 
on very short notice. 

All applicants will be required to 
bring a health certificate from their 
home physicians to the camp. 

What are the requirements for en- 
trance? Students of high school age 
who are members of a school organiza- 
tion, chorus, orchestra or band, in good 
standing and of good character. 

Students may enter the camp to enroll 
in the choral department alone; stu- 
dents who wish to study their instru- 
ments seriously and who cannot attain 
the grade before July first, may enter a 
special class for individual instruction, 
and may enter the orchestra as soon as 
they feel capable of playing the music. 

What is the program offered at the 
Eastern Music Camp? There are three 
major activities—orchestra, chorus and 
band. The minor studies offered are: 
harmony, composition, orchestration, 
conducting, beginning classes on all in- 
struments, voice, dramatics, ensemble, 


practice 
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Classical Compositions by Old 
Masters and Contemporary English 
Composers of Note » » » » » » » 


Edited by Dr. W. G. Whittaker, Prof. of Music, Glasgow University 


Oxrorp OrcHESTRAL SERIES FOR SMALL ENSEMBLES 


O. 70. L’Ausonienne (Couperin). Orchestrated by Michele Esposito. 


O. 80. 


O. 96. 


. Concerto Grosso in Bb (Handel). 


siete ead bladuaelcouninakailcnddanliacaeetinsiiabhanetielicehdieapiasieiaiiaaaieiuNe Score 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Violin III, Viola, 
RINE, PIII ics chinveshing-decenitepasigandsaducion snnaseeeciaseeeabicnabipaaaal Each 
TIINIIT sscissihechsisnhciesie cesta taleadocaueipigdddaaiinentaiaseaiaacimcanaaaninaaianai 
La Favorite. Chaconne a deux temps (Couperin). Orches- 
nn ann tere= Score 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Violin III, Viola, Cello, 
I A a a aaa Each 
I cacscecn eeckccecinelekeasepncieirb eel iaicaielnindceseicighaeiinacieaealiannteinialanaistetn 

. Les Barricades Mystérieuses (Couperin). Orchestrated by 
PE MINI eitincsscecsstnnicrenoniseneninnananemegmienesiisniniinremmnmmicn Score 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Violin III, Viola, 
RIE TINT os: iidernaesclienicndasoenicenniehiaseuipnneatetindmiiiianaindoticisbiahial Each 
III: cis ccicsisashitcstistasein cncipitsieariessonioieiteialdidadie ctanmsntinieeiesmmnananialia 
IIIA, xscape lah initiate tecieiaiisasiial 
Les Moissoneurs (Couperin). Orchestrated by Michele Es- 
ORD cocencsnvonnsbincssnpnenseesncmeemnqneaginebanniauaisnni tt tpimanmmnetaiititind Score 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Violin III, Viola, Cello, 
TE, TN TI oc ceccmscnsoniesanninnneus ices sia abaienbuacictiaiaeniials Each 
II hcntaeinnigleielantlaeaindlian ese adniaeiiasiileiiataaeae 
PIS ssicsiitssniintccin iiimnonsicintnannieats spielen tiainasldiaiaiitiaialings 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 (Bach). Edited by Michele 
IE | seincesnisencetacenniincmanaenmeseninimmneiaiion pointianieaiiisiiii Score 


Parts separately: Violin L...... ssiapaesiessiaeilaaieeinotaadiptaiiiciiiaaas 
Violin II, Violin III, Viola I, Viola II, Cello, Bass........ Each 
Arranged by Michele 
OO sesecsecnscsnnssnssavcesvsnsmmncinntintcnenniainnsenencdsuceennrassinniametieatsil Score 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Solo Violin I, Solo 
Violin II, Viola, Solo Viola, Cello, Solo Cello, Bass......Each 


Gavotta (Mozart). Edited by Michele Esposito.............. Score 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Violin III, Viola, Cello, 
Bass, Bassoon, Oboe, Horn, Tympani, and Piano............ Each 
Concerto in G Minor for Strings (Vivaldi). Edited by A. 
ES ae eee eee Score 
Parts separately: Violin 1... -.......-.2-.-c0eceeseroronencenecneseevevese 
Violin II, Violin III, Viola, Cello, and Bass.................. Each 
SIR «a5 inciaenainnitinbeebaicemensnieaata 5a haskidiisheieaebibieniiigagtimiaadaadiane 


Minuet (Handel). From the Overture to “Berenice.” Ar- 
ranged for Strings and optional Wood Wind by W. G. 


IIIS on a spaicinncianlaiabigmnanticess evesensensenesssenenneenses Score 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Violin III, Viola, Cello 
and Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Piano........ ...-Each 


A vocal arrangement is available, Oxford Choral Songs No. 
WT. .cccnstleeniestsanineniacecinicoeunseniastantitaannnanneiavaannneiaiienrestintiiint 


The Denbigh Suite (Gordon Jacob). ..........------.----:0+-0-++ Score 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Violin III, Viola, Cello, 

SNE TINO, 5. sascnccndiednealitbaniacceoaseiaeaunnnnbealnitateiiiegpoaicinipinatad Each 
Salt o’ the Sea (Gordon Stutely)..........-.------------+---sceeeeeeees Score 


Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Viola, Cello, Bass....Each 
Prelude and Sarabande for String Orchestra (Colin Taylor) 


I ccemisissisensssvasnimenntnceaneneaninnensimmivmomnients teseeeeneteenesneneesseeseseeees 
Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Viola, Cello, Bass (ad 


BID aiccnscsienciitensancininiensesaceesasasanieriichieureincanbcenneenaentinee poem TY.) 

. Chaconne in G Minor (Henry Purcell). Arranged for String 

Orchestra by W. G. Whittaker............-.-----------s-s2--nseceseeseee* Score 

Parts separately: Violin I, Violin II, Violin III, Viola, —- 
ac 


BONE isicissicsianecdcasenssinbuiaubheaiaaiontes sntsinialliiiiatininioiaaatutnaipnanmidinniied 


The new Oxford Music Catalog and the new Fischer-Oxford String Ensemble 





will be sent on request. 


Cooper Square 


music catalog, and agents in the 
music publications of the Oxford University Press. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
New York 


Sole world-agents for the Oxford University Press New York 
U. S. A. for the London 


$1.25 
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30 


$1.25 
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-30 


$1.50 
25 


12 
-30 


$1.50 
25 
12 


$2.50 
35 
25 


$2.25 


$1.00 
12 


12 
$1.50 
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$2.00 
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$1.25 
25 
$1.75 
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| No. 


6428 Moon Music .... 


| 6429 
| 6447 


THE 
Musical 
Choruses. 
G. Burton. 


JUVENILE 
Drills, 


Price, each 


For Violin Chorus... 














J. FISCHER & 





SOMETHING NEW 


‘| PLIANOPRETTAS | 


| | Musical Playlets by Genevieve Elliott 
| 


| 
A novel way of presenting a musical program, vocal | 1] 
or instrumental 


Mother Goose May Festival............. 75 
Musicland Plz aytime 


| 

Miscellaneous Entertainment Material 

ENTERTAINER. 
Musical 

For Boys and Girls. 


Fischer’s Collection of Action Songs and Choruses 
Nineteen Excellent Program Numbers, with full in- 
structions and Piano accompaniment. 


ENSEMBLE TR: AINING oer “Three Violins and 
Piano. Arr. by Franz C. B = 1] 
Book 1 R | 
Deep River........- Spiritual ney Knows “the Tyouble 
gae Menuet ......-.eeees Dussek Songs My Mother Taught 
} A Song of India......... ere vorak HT 
reobaenes Rimsky-Korsakoff Albumleaf ........ Soinbine | 


coe —prepenes cocccccooce 


Price per book, Violin parts and Piano, $0.75 
Published by 


119 West 40th Street 












Action Songs, 


Tableaux, Humorous | 
Three Volumes. i 
| 







$1.25 









Price, $2.00 
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You will appreciate 
the difference— 


Mastercut implies 
noticeable distinc- 
tion plus genuine 
quality in materials. 
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sectional rehearsals and private lessons. 
Each section of the orchestra and band 
will be in charge of an artist performer 
who sits with his section at rehearsals, 
drills his section at sectional rehearsals 
and gives private lessons to the indi- 
viduals. 

Students may enroll for one or two 
of the major activities, but not for all 
three, except with special permission, 
for students taking all of the majors 
do not have time for many other valu- 
able camp activities. The application 
must state which of the majors the 
student desires to take, for candidates 
will be chosen with reference to instru- 
mentation and voice part, and changes 
in major activities may not be possible 


after the camp opens. Each of the 
major activities requires about two 
hours daily. 


Of whom will the faculty consist? 
The faculty is being very carefully 
selected by the Music Director, Mr. 
Francis Findlay. The faculty will be 
comprised largely of members of the 


Boston and New York symphony orch- 
estras. There will be eighteen instruc- 
tors, enabling each camper to receive 
private instruction and help in ensemble. 

Will concerts be given at the camp? 
Concerts will be given weekly at the 
camp, care being taken not to overtax 
the students. 

Will concerts be broadcast? It is ex- 
pected that plans will be completed for 
summer concert broadcasts. 


Are there to be guest conductors? 
Dr. Walter Damrosch will conduct at 
the camp on August 16th. Dr. Howard 
Hanson will also be a guest conductor, 
and several other men of note are ex- 
pected to be present during the season. 

What is the camp uniform? The 
Eastern Music Camp colors are shutter 
green and tan—skirts and blouses of 
Irish poplin for the girls, long trousers 
and blouses in gabardine and broadcloth 
for the boys. The camp does not fur- 
nish the uniform, but it can be pur- 
chased at a very low figure. 

Are all camp activities included in the 
fee? Every camp activity is included in 
the camp fee except equitation. This is 
the only extra. 


What is the camp fee? The camp fee 
is three hundred dollars, payable twenty- 
five dollars down and two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars not later than July 
first. 

What about spending money? One 
dollar per week will cover laundry ex- 
penses and spending money while at 
camp. 

Are students accepted for four weeks? 
Students are accepted only for the full 
season, eight weeks. 


Is there a course for music super- 
visors at the Eastern Music Camp? 
The Eastern Music Camp will offer no 
course for music supervisors this first 
season. Supervisors are invited to visit 
the camp for observation. 


A Tribute to the Eastern Conference 
Orchestra 

HEN, at the Chicago meeting in 1928, 

Frederick Stock laid down his baton at 
the end of the Dvorak symphony, we told our- 
selves that never again could we hope to be 
so gloriously transported by ensembles of high 
school students. Then, at the 1930 meeting, 
Dr. Dann and the National Chorus carried us 
to heights probably never before experienced. 
Surely (we solemnly announced to ourselves), 
such a moment of spiritual exaltation will never 
pass our way again! 

And then came the orchestra at Syracuse. 
Assembled on Tuesday afternoon, this group 
of 250 boys and girls from widely separated 
parts of the Eastern Conference took its place 
on Friday night with the 1928 orchestra and 
the 1930 chorus. Probably in the cold type it 
seems overstated, but John Shirley of Lansing- 
burg, New York, voiced the feelings of many 
of us when, at the close of Howard Hanson’s 
magnificent reading of the Franck symphony, 
he remarked to the writer, “Everything gross 
has been burned away.” The miracle had hap- 
pened again. 

It is worth recording also that the great 
orchestra played their program for the entire 
student body of Central High School on Fri- 
day morning. The spectacle of grown boys 
wiping away unhidden tears as the glory of 
great music swept over them will not soon be 
forgotten by Principal Hal Eaton and his nine- 
teen hundred students. 

Hats off to Francis Findlay and Harry 
Whittemore! For, inspiring as was the work 
of the guest conductors, credit for gathering 
and moulding the thrilling ensemble must go 
to these two devoted Bostonians and their com- 
petent staff of assistants—R. G. W1nstow. 
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Anglo-American Conference 





NORMOUS interest is being shown 
in the plans for the meeting which 
will be held in Lausanne, Switzer- 

land, from July 31 to August 7 inclu- 
sive, this summer; the advance registra- 
tion from America and Great Britain is 
very encouraging and acceptances have 
been received from Germany, Poland, 
and Denmark. The committees also 
have assurance of attendance from 
France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy; so 
the international character of the or- 
ganization is definitely assured. 

The two presidential addresses will be 
given by Dr. John Erskine and Sir 
Henry Hadow on Friday morning, July 
31. In addition to the musical events 
already announced the committee is now 
in a position to announce two concerts 
to be given by the choir of the Firth 
Park Secondary School of Sheffield, 
England. This choir, consisting of about 
sixty boys, has toured Germany with 
great success and is including Lausanne 
in its second continental tour this sum- 
mer. Negotiations are under way for 
the attendance of one of the finest 
American high school choirs as well as 
this splendid British choir. 

The British committee has just an- 
nounced an imposing list of prominent 
British musicians who will take part in 
the program. This list includes such 
eminent names as those of Ernest Bul- 
lock, organist and Master of the Chor- 
isters at Westminster Abbey; Stewart 
Macpherson, professor of the Royal 
Academy of Music; Stanley Roper, or- 
ganist and composer of the Royal 
Chapel and principal of Trinity College; 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker, Professor in Glas- 
gow University and Director of the Scot- 
tish National Academy of Music; Rob- 
ert J. Forbes, Principal of the Royal 
Manchester College of Music; Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan, director of the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music; and Rev. 
C. J. Berresford, chairman of the Brit- 
ish Federation of Musical Competitions 
and Festivals. 

The American committee is happy to 
announce an equally imposing list of 
American participants in the program, in- 
cluding Professor Roy Dickinson Welch 
of Smith College; Bruce Carey of Phila- 
delphia; Dean John P. Marshall of Bos- 
ton; C. C. Birchard of Boston; Herbert 
Witherspoon; Dean Charles M. Dennis 
of Stockton, Calif.; Beryl Rubinstein of 
Cleveland; Hazel Gertrude Kinscella of 
Lincoln, Neb.; Russell V. Morgan of 
Cleveland; Dr. Frances E. Clark of 
Camden, N. J.; Grace E. Pierce of Ar- 
lington, Mass; Laura Bryant of Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Mrs. E. J. Ottaway of Port 
Huron, Mich.; Mabelle Glenn of Kan- 
sas City; Mabel Bray of Trenton, N. J.; 
Dean John J. Landsbury of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Dr. Howard Hanson 
of the Eastman School of Music; Teresa 
Armitage of New York City; Dean Wm. 
C. Mayfarth of Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Professor P. W. Dykema of Columbia 
Teachers College; Mrs. Wm. Arms 
Fisher of Boston; T. F. H. Candlyn of 
Albany, N. Y.; Dr. William Carl of 
New York City; Warren D. Allen of 
Stanford University; Harold V. Milli- 
gan of New York City. Other names 
will be added to this list shortly. 

Complete information about the Lau- 
sanne meeting can be obtained by writ- 
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New! 
New! 


rhythm. 


tional poem. 
and teachers. 


Moderately difficult. $.40 


$.15 


and also for male voices. 


Write for cir- 
cular describing 
excellent collec- 
tions of singing 
games and folk 
dances compiled } ' 
by Neva L. 

Boyd, Asst. 


illustrations. 


The Chinese Emperor and the 
Nightingale. Words and music by 
Berta Josephine Hecker. $.40 
The Spider and the Fly, by Daniel 
Prothero. $.40 

The Voyage of Arion, by Earl 
Moore. Text from Greek mythol- 
ogy. 


and orchestra material, 


Dept. S. 23 East Jackson Boulevard 








For Commencement 1931 


Hymn and Processional by Carl Busch. Vigor- 
ous melodic writing, effective contrast between 
movements and skillful instrumentation all con- 
tribute to make this an invaluable addition to 
literature for symphonic band. Suitable for well- 
trained high school bands. Score and parts, $3.00 


Dreams of Spring, Strauss-Saar. 
ment for women’s chorus of “Waltzes from Die 
Fledermaus.” $.15 

Song of the North Wind, Robert Gomer Jones. 
Mixed voices. 
$.15 (Orchestration available) 


Other Interesting Suggestions 


The Singers, Franz C. Bornschein. 
short soprano solo. A masterly setting to Longfellow’s inspira- 
Enthusiastically commended by reviewers, critics 
Ideal commencement number for girls’ chorus. 


Far Away, by Rossetter Cole. A cappella for mixed voices. $.16 
To Music, by Louis Victor Saar. 


Now Shall the Grace, J. S. Bach. Cantata for mixed voices. $.30 
Here is Splendid Kindergarten or School- 
room Material! 





Prof. of Sociology, Northwestern University. Each book contains music and 
Old English and American Games (Maypole dances included) ; 
Folk Games of Denmark and Sweden; Folk Games and Gymnastic Play; 
Folk Dances of Bohemia and Moravia. $1.25 each. 


Successful Cantatas for the Grades 
Two-Part Treble 


Write today for catalog and selections on approval of FitzSimons 
operettas, adult and juvenile cantatas, octavo numbers and band 


H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


3-part arrange- 


Colorful with broad, sweeping 


3-part treble cantata with 


Arranged for mixed voices 


Hunting of the Snark. Music by 
Jeanne Boyd. Poem by Lewis 
Carroll. $.60 


The Quest of the Queer Prince, by 
Herbert E. Hyde. $.75 


The Bird’s Lawn Party, by Carl 
Busch. $.40 











Chicago, Illinois 








ing to the chairman of the American 
committee, Paul J. Weaver, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


OMETIMES, in our constant con- 

tact with the practical details and 
problems involved in getting our (rural) 
work started, we lose our vision of the 
ultimate aim, and wonder if, after all, 
the results justify the hard labor and 
frequent discouragements we meet with 
—is it all worthwhile? But at such 
times, all we need to do is to visit some 
of the schools having music, and some 
where it is not a part of the curriculum, 
and the comparison will answer the 
question. MarcueriteE Hoop (Rural 
School Music—Northwest Conf.) 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Woodwinds and 
Ensemble Music 


NEW CATALOGUE READY 


79 MAIN Sr. Port WASHINGTON, N. Y. 
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Outstanding New Publications 
Featured and Approved at the 
SIX SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 








Easy Arrangements of Selected Classies 


This new folio offers the most effective easy arrangements of well known 


FOX | compositions by famous old masters. Besides its numerous other qualities, 
the “Fox Old Masters Folio” will create a better understanding of the 
OLD MASTER S classics among young students and an early appreciation of the higher type 


of instrumental music. 


fF O L | O CONTENTS 
f 


“WAR MARCH OF THE PRIESTS” (from Athalia) —. F. Mendelssohn 

BAD AND “UNFINISHED SYMPHONY” (Theme) . . . .. . . Fr. Schubert 
“LIEBESTRAUM” (Nocturne). : Nee eee Franz Liszt 

ORCHESTRA “LULLABY” ... ee Mi Pe —e Johannes Brahms 
Separate “BRIDAL MARCH” (Lohengrin) st Richard Wagner 

» Centined “CHANSON SANS PAROLES” (Song Without Words). P. Tschaikowsky 
“SONATA op. 26” (Theme) . ; = . L. van Beethoven 

VOL. | “MINUET” (from the Military Symphony) ee be ro J. Haydn 
y “SEXTET” (from Lucia di Lammermoor). . . . . . G. Donizetti 
Arranged by “PILGRIM’S CHORUS” (from Tannhauser) .. . . Richard Wagner 

J. S. ZAMECNIK “MINUET” (inG). . . ea a ee ee ee L. van Beethoven 
“MARCHE MIL ITAIRE” eee See Fr. Schubert 


Published For All Orchestra and Band Instruments. Prices: Each Part, 35ec; Piano Ace., 65e 





AND NOW ... The Concertized Version of 
“*“MARTH A’’ 


Adaptation and Score by J. S. ZAMECNIK 
This latest addition to our successful series of short Grand Opera versions should become one of the 
most popular because of its simplicity and beautiful melodies that are so familiar to all music lovers. 
The famous “Good Night” and “Last Rose of Summer” songs are among those included in this enter- 
taining fifteen minute version of “‘Martha.” A powerful and unique oe sentation for any group of 
mixed voices, that requires very little preparation and no staging. 


Chorus arrangement, Orchestration and Conductor's Score published. 











A New Easy Grade Band Folio New Class-Piano Pieces 
ST. CLAIR BAND FOLIO “IN THE CLASS” 
IN THE CLASS by MATHILDE BILBRO 


An unusual group of new and 
T original band compositions by Floyd gut Entertaining and melodious pieces 
J. St. Clair, especially arranged for wrens paces for Class-Piano use—by one of the 


elementary grades—all parts in easy —— foremost composers of teaching 























BAND 208 . anv errelle arche r . ; 
FOLIO positions. Many excellent marches IATWADE BABA materials. There are pieces for 
and special characteristics combine aa various combinations—ranging from 
to make this an all year ’round folio. two to eight pupils at one time. 
Published for all Band Instruments. Price: 30c Each Part j Price: 60 cents 











CONVENIENT “APPROVAL”? BLANK 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
(New York Office: 158-160 West 45th Street) 
Please send the following checked items “‘on approval” 
Oo FOX OLD MASTERS FOLIO O ST. CLAIR BAND FOLIO 
O MARTHA (Concertized Grand Opera) O IN THE CLASS 
DT. tpniucacbedadidpananinaehieedieeeeees ekdededbdeds Gubedege ed sesneasaeueee kee aeeeon eee akin 
PS, 5 ares o ehatus lun ive tb ec Got agra ‘ath Sat ba ee nae Be aOR a eres err eer 
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The North (Central (Conference at “Des-Moines 





HE members of the North Cen 

tral Music Supervisors Confer- 

ence who journeyed to Des 
Moines the week of April 13th all agree 
that the meeting was one cf the best, in 
many respects, in all Conference his- 
tory. While not as large in actual at- 
tendance as others in the past, the fine 
spirit of good fellowship and the su- 
perior quality of the program made it 
an outstanding event. Including the 
chorus and the orchestra the total reg- 
istration was nine hundred and sixty- 
eight. 

A pali of gloom was cast over the 
events of the entire week, however, for 
immediately upon our arrival, we 
learned of the sudden and untimely 
death of Mr. Frank E. Percival of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. As our treas- 
urer and co-worker he had faithfully, 
graciously and efficiently served us in 
both a sectional and a national capacity. 
His death, coming as it did while en- 
route to Des Moines to carry on his 
duties in our behalf, was especially sad. 
Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to his 
bereaved family at this time of deep 
sorrow. 

Des Moines gave us a most hearty 
welcome. The genial hospitality of Mr. 
J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Lorrain E. Watters, Su- 
pervisor of Music, and the splendid 
corps of assistants helped to make the 
entire week a most enjoyable one. The 
many and varied demonstrations of dif- 
ferent phases of music education given 
for us while there were of uniform ex- 
cellence throughout and were of un- 
usual interest to all who were privileged 
to hear them. In fact, we were all in- 
spired by the hearing of much beautiful 
music artistically by the 
girls and boys of the Des Moines 
schools. One feature of great and ex- 
ceptional interest was the observance of 
a fine program of music education built 
upon a musical foundation secured en- 
tirely without the use of the syllable 
names in teaching children to read 
music. 

The general program of the entire 
week reflected great credit upon the 
quiet but untiring efforts of President 
Herman Smith, who spared no pains to 
secure for us a series of inspirational 
messages, demonstrations and artistic 
musical programs. Various phases of 
music in its relation to the development 
of a finer type of individual as well as 
to community life were given prom- 


performed 
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WM. W. NORTON 


President 


imence on the general and _ sectional 
programs. An outstanding and most ef- 
fective talk was the one by Dr. Wil- 
liam Prentice Dearing. President of 
Oakland City College, 
“The Fine Art of 
Throughout tire period of his talk he 


Indiana, on 
Appreciation.” 


held his audience in rapt attention while 
he stressed the art of appreciation as a 
by-product of the entire educational pro- 
gram of the school, home, church and 
society, and the value and importance 
of the ability to 
know, distinguish, choose, evaluate, in- 
terpret and appreciate the finest and 


acquired personal 


the best which has come down to us 


through the ages. The importance of 
acquiring this deep appreciation in youth 
so that the whole period of life may 
be enriched and the individual given 
power to evaluate, interpret and ap- 
preciate the finest and the best, was 
deeply impressed upon the audience. 
The great responsibility and privilege of 
the teacher is that of giving eyes to 
the youth that they may see the beau- 
ties, and to give ears that they may 
hear melodies. All of life will be as 
rich as our powers to appreciate. An- 
other highly inspirational address was 
that of Dr. Allen D. Albert, Assistant 
to the President of the Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition for 1933. 
He told of the possibilities for Ameri- 
can music, and especially as it may link 
up with the great program planned for 
the World Exposition. In this he would 
have a very prominent part played by 
the representative music work of our 
schools. Life, with its great elements of 
spiritual values, would make it possible 
for men to build on earth a paradise, 
were they so inclined, and, in this, music 
will play a very definite and vital part. 

A general session devoted to the con- 
sideration of “School Music in Rela- 
tion to Life Outside the School” was 
most ably directed by Mr. Augustus D. 
Zanzig, of the National Recreation As- 
sociation of New York. With the able 
assistance of Mr. Edgar B. Gordon of 


(Continued on page 42) 





ORTH CENTRAL OFFICERS: Seated: Edith M. Keller, retiring Secretary and Director-elect; 
Herman F. Smith, Past President and National Director (1931-35); Wm. W. Norton, President- 


elect; Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, Secretary. Standing: 


Harper C. Maybee, Director (1931-35); Alice 


Inskeep, National Director (1929-33); H. E. Winslow, Auditor (1929-31); David E. Mattern, Director 

(1927-31); Fowler Smith, First Vice-President (1931-33); Mrs. Ann Dixon, Director (1929-33). 

Not in Picture: Mrs. Marian Cotton, retiring First Vice-President; Gaylord R. Humberger, re- 
elected Second Vice-President; Joseph E. Maddy, and Walter H. Aiken, retiring Directors. 
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NEW DITSON P 


THE GLENN GLEE CLUB BOOK FOR 
YOUNG MEN 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 
Cloth, $1.25 

Designed with particular reference to its use in High Schools and 
Prep Schools, wherever music of character and quality has place. 
Out of her rich experience Miss Glenn has made a happy selec- 
tion of famous and beautiful melodies ranging from Bach, Schu- 
bert and Schumann to modern folksongs. All are simply and 
effectively arranged with difficulty reduced to a minimum. 


VITAL MUSIC FOR YOUNG MEN 
> >) 
IN WIDE AND SUCCESSFUL USE 
The Gienn Glee Club Book for Girls 


The Glenn Glee Club Book for Boys 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 
Each, cloth, $1.25 


od 


PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION OF 
THE OPERETTA 
By Frank A. Beach 


Price, $2.00 
A thorough-going book that clears up one by one the problems 
of choosing, preparing and presenting operettas. No detail has 
been overlooked and the book of 228 pages is richly illustrated 
both in black and white and color. 


ad 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC THEORY 


By Ralph Fisher Smith. (Music Students Library) 
Cloth, $1.50 


Simple, systematic and complete, it is written in such a remark- 
ably clear yet attractive style that it can be used successfully in 
either class or individual work with children as well as adults. 
While primarily designed as a class text-book, it is so readable 
that it makes an ideal self-instruction book in Theory. Most 
enthusiastically recommended. 


od 


THE MUSICIAN’S ARITHMETIC 
By Max F. Meyer, Ph.D. 
Price, $2.00 
A book for summer reading 


A scientific inquiry into the fundamentals underlying tone rela- 
tionships, a book for the thinker, the metaphysician, the class- 
room, 

This is a timely dissertation, in view of interest developing in 
many quarters in the subject of a further subdivided scale, as 
submitted by the author, in fundamental mathematical calcula- 
tions. 

The technical portions are indeed material for the serious 
student. 


The book is a worthy successor to the theoretical discourses of 
Zarlino, Rameau, Hemlholtz, and Busoni, and should be of sur- 
passing interest to the musical theorist who is also interested in 
the physical basis of his science. 

The book is a magnificent effort of a very superior mind, and 
should command the attention of all serious thinkers among 
musicians. 
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No. 
12,091 
14,432 
12,922 
14,305 
14,424 
14,403 
14,404 
14,433 
12,409 
j 14,405 
14,434 
14,406 
14,407 
14,414 
14,427 
13,930 
14,409 
12,309 
12,411 
14,167 
14,435 
14,410 
14,426 
13,647 
13,953 
14,436 
13,813 
13,238 
13,929 
13,931 
13,235 
3,069 
14,411 
3,070 
14,437 
12,096 
12,557 
13,883 
14,321 
14,130 
14,438 
14,412 








VOCAL CHAMI 


For Small Groups and A Cx 


Composer 


A valuable series of choruses derived from the works of 
These numbers appear at a time of increasing and country 
and will provide material of precisely the quality now sou; 


First Ser 
Title 


Arne, Thomas (Bantock) Where the bee suc 





Alsatian Carol (Gaul) 


Which is the prog 
Victory (When th 


Basque Melody (Weaver) Carol of the flower 


Bach-Criiger 
Bach-Neumark 
Bateson, Thomas 
Beethoven, L. van 
—— (Harris) 
Bennet, John 
Brahms, Johannes 





Byrd, William 

Danby, John 

Ford, Thomas 
Gibbons, Orlando 
Giorgi, Giovanni 
Grieg, Edvard (Harris) 
(Matthews) 
Lassus, Orlando 
Morley, Thomas 








—— (Harris) 

—— (Page) 

—— (Payson) 

Old English (Harris) 
—— (Koemmenich) 
—— (Matthews) 

—— (Matthews) 

Old French (Harris) 
Palestrina, Giovanni da 


Pearsall, Robert L. de 
Praetorius, Michael 
(Manney) 
Reger, Max 
Schumann, Robert 


Stewart, Sir Robert P. 
Vecchi, Orazio 





Jesu, priceless trea: 
If thou but suffer 
Those sweet deligt 
Vesper hymn 
Vesper hymn 

All creatures now 
The Bridegroom 
Thy heart so mild 
Farewell 

Hail, O hail, true 
Fair Flora decks th 
Since first I saw y 
The silver swan 
Gloria et honore 
Ave, maris stella | 
Ave, maris stella ( 
Matona, lovely ma 
My bonny lass 
Now is the month 
Now is the month 
Now is the month 
Now is the month 
So sweete is shee 
Summer is a-comir 
Once I loved a ma 
From Oberon to F 
Griselidis 
Adoramus te Chris 
Ah! you would se 
O bone Jesu 
When Allena-Dal 
Lo, how a rose 

Lo, how a rose 
The Virgin's sluml 
The Virgin's sluml 
The rose stood bat 
The bells of St. N 
Let every heart be 








Oliver Ditson Cc 


178 Tremont Street, 
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The String Players Ensemble Repertory 
| For Four Violins with Piano Accompaniment. Viola 
Available in Place of Violin IV, ‘Cello Ad Lib. Compiled 
AM Y, I and arranged by Karl Rissland. 
GRADE ONE—FIRST POSITION 
sand A Cappella Choruses I. Ten Simple Pieces (Prep- II. Ten Folk Melodies 
—ome aratory) III. Ten Familiar Melodies 
the vesks of the grestest masters, ancient end modus. Violin IV, Viola and "Cello, IV. Ten Miniature Classics. 
~ and country-wide interest in the art of choral singing, Open Strings or Easy Fin- 
ality now sought for by discriminating choral ductors. gering 
Price: Separate String Parts, complete, 20 cents each; 
rst Series Piano Score, 50 cents 
Title Voice Price 
e the bee sucks SSA 10 
h is the properest day to sing? SATB .10 THE VIOLA PLAYERS REPERTORY 
Wy (Whee Ge hiceen went to play) tate = Ten Melodious Solos with Piano Accompaniment 
of the flowers TTBB 10 
ee eae Arranged by Harold Ryder Harvey 
priceless treasure SATB oF s ? 
yu but suffer God to guide thee SATB 10 In order to supply solos for concert use and teaching the author 
, sweet delightful lilies SSATB 15 was obliged to arrange music for his instrument and from this 
material the ten numbers in this volume were selected. The 
© hymn SATB .10 oll i - 
numbers are not merely transpositions of Violin music, but 
t hymn SSAA 10 were selected primarily to suit the individual character of the 
reatures now are merry minded SSATB 15 Viola, a feature that will be appreciated by players. 
3ridegroom SSAA AS The following composers are represented: Aulin, Benda, Cui, 
reart so mild SATB .10 Grieg, Schumann, Tchaikovsky, Tenaglia, together with two 
ell SATB 15 American Negro Melodies. 
O hail, true body SATB BY Price, complete, $1.00 
‘lora decks the flowery vale A(orT) TB .10 
first I saw your face STTBB .10 2 
ilver swan SSATB .10 
‘eis — po THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
maris stella (Hail, thou Star) SSAA 10 
maris stella (Hail, thou Star) TTBB .10 SERIES 
na, lovely maiden SATB 1S No. 41—Down the Country Lane (Grade IV-V)...Hugo Felix 
onny lass SSATB ob? Full Score, $1.50; Small Orchestra and Piano, 75 cents; Full Orchestre 
is the month of Maying SSATB 10 and Piano, $1.00; a yam ag 25 cents, other parts, 
is the month of Maying SSAA 15 ; : ; 
is the month of Maying 1T38 10 No. 42-——Tyrolienne (Grade IV-V)........2+006: Hugo Felix 
. . Full Score, $1.25; Small Orchestra and Piano, 75 cents; Full Orchestra 
is the month of Maying SSAA .08 and Piano, $1.00. Extra parts, Piano, 25 cents, 
reete is shee SSAA 1S | other parts, 15 cents each. 
rer is acoming in TTBB .10 {The Mill, Op. 92, No. 2 (Grade IIVIV).... 
I loved a maiden fair TTBB Re No. 43-2 cpt t tetas tates testes senna ees Joachim Raff 
Oberon to Fairyland TTBB .10 ; |] Music of the Spheres, Op. 17, No. 2 (Grade _ 
lidis SSAA 45 2. eee Anton Rubinstein 
amus te Christe SATB .10 Two pieces for string orchestra, arranged by Karl Rissland. 
you would see SATB m Full Score, $1.25; Strings and Piano, 75 cents. Extra parts, Piano, 
ne Jesu SATB 08 25 cents, other parts, 15 cents each. 
n Allen-a-Dale went a-hunting SATB 15 
Ow a rose SATB 1S ° 
OW a rose SSA .08 
Virgin's slumber song SATB at THE JUNIOR BAND SERIES 
Virgin's slumber song TTBB AS Of the Ditson School and Community Band Series 
rose stood bathed in dew TTBBB .08 P db 
bells of St. Michaels SATBB AF oe 
very heart be merry SATB 41 Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan and 
Harry F. Clarke 
—" n A unique band course that enables boys and girls who have 
— > never held an instrument to do ensemble playing right from the 
4 first lesson. The parts in each piece are graded in difficulty so 
that beginners can play ensemble with experienced players. 
Drills in tone cadence and rhythm precede each selection. 
1 ompany, TNC. Fingering charts and full instructions for playing each instru- 
ment are given. 
Seventeen Students’ Books and Leader’s Book 
_ 
street, Boston, Mass. Price, each, 75 cents 
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By Christopher O'Hare 
TWO-PART CHORALS 
295—Flower Song (Faust) «+... Gounod—.10 
296—The Nightingale’s Song.......... Zeller—.10 

297—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers March) 

; oes seeees.. Tsehaikowsky—.10 
298—The Swallow (La Golondrina) ..Serradell—.10 
299—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Santos—.10 
300-—Tis a Wild and Merry Dance (Kuy- 

awiak-Polish Dance) .. ..Wieniawski—.10 
301—The Black Brigade (Salut a Pesth-Hun- 
garian March) . -Kowalski—.10 
302—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) Secucci—.12 
303—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) . Ghys—.10 
304—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
305—The Sunset es ° . Pinsuti—.10 
306—-Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian Sketches 
. . ...-Ippolitow-Iwanow—.10 
307—-0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida) 
We Who Gather (Special Version for 


Program Opening), Come Parting’s Hour 
(Special Version for Program Closing) 
ferdi—.10 


308—Hymn to the Sun Rimsky-Korsakoff—.10 
309—Deep River (Negro Spiritual). .Unknown—.10 
310—Mister Monkey Howdy’ Do! (Humorous 
Unison Choral) O’Hare—.12 
311—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop! (Humorous) 
, ° )’ Hare—.12 
THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
550—When the Band Strikes Up (A_ la 
Francaise-A Frangesa March) Costa—.12 
The Swallow (La Golondrina) ..Serradell—.10 
Bedouin Love Song.... . .Pinsuti—.10 
My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) .Santos—.10 
554—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) . -Becucei—.12 
555—The Hunt «+++» Elder-Emery—.12 
\56—Night Song «e+.+++~ENder-Emery—.12 
557—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian Sketches 
. Ippolitow -Iwanow 10 
558—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida) 
We Who Gather (Special Version for 
Program Opening), Come Parting’s Hour 
(Special Version for Program Closing) 
eere ° . Verdi—.10 
559—Iilymn to the Sun Rimsky -Korsakoff—.10 
560—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
561—A Sone of Finland (Valse _ Triste) 
seeveeee Sibelius—.10 
562—Deep River (Negro Spiritual). .Unknown—.10 
563—Little Star (Estrellita) - Ponce—.10 
Hop! (Humorous) 
ecccecccseces O’ Hare—.12 





916—Friends, Tried and True (Souvenir) 
eocccceccceces ee . Drdla—.12 
917—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers’ 


March) ee . Tschaikowsky—. 10 
918—Flower Song (Faust) .«...-Gounod—.10 
919—-The Nightingale’s Song.......... Zeller—.10 


920—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo). Santos—.10 
921—Serenade to Vida......Guiterman-Emery—. 12 
922—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) Secucei 2 
923—0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida), 
We Who Gather (Special Version for 
Program Opening). Come Parting’s Hour 
‘Speciai Version for Program Closing) 
ocece occecceccecss VOEGI—. 10 
924—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
925—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 
peeees ceecece . . Sibelius—.10 
926-—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII)... . .Ghys—.10 
927—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 
928—Lo, Now The Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 
d’Amour) ..... ces .+...-Elgar—.10 
929—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop! (Humor- 
eee O’ Hare—.12 


NEW T. T. B. SERIES 


To meet the requirement of young Male voices, 
we offer this new Franklin (T. T. B.) choral 
edition The distinctive feature to be found only 
in these arrangements is the Second Tenor part 
being so arranged that it may be taken equally 
well by the Baritone, which instantly solves the 
Supervisor’s problem of what to do with the 
indeterminate middle voices 
801—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop! (Humor- 

ous) ee . . ...+..-O'Hare—.12 
802—Lo. Now The Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 

d'Amour) .. os -Elgar—.12 
803—The Jolly Coppersmith....... Veters—.12 
804—Morning (Peer Gynt Suite, Op. 46 

No. Bp eccccccces . . -Grieg—.12 
805—Hunting Song (Op. 140 No. 14).Gurlitt—12 
806—Sing Till The Clouds Roll By (Jolly 

Brothers) ee Vollstedt—.,12 
807—Gipsy John ... «++. -Clay—.12 
808—Wind On The Hill...... .O’Hare—.12 
809—Marcheta (Mexican Serenade) 

eecses ccseceecoses Schertzinger—.12 

810—Night Shadows Falling (Andantino) 

scocees «seeees-Lemare—-~12 
811—When the Sand Strikes Up (A _ La 

Francaise—A Frangesa) eeess 
812—A Song of India.. 
813—Glory of the Dawn....... 
814—Little Star (Estrellita)... e 
815—The Midshipmite ........-..++++4 Adams—.12 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS READY REFERENCE 
GUIDE 


Sent free upon request Contains complete 
specimen copies of new Franklin Two and Three- 
part Chorals. 

Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four- 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


254 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 





the Conference. 


ion of the Conference. 
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E wish to extend to the wife of our beloved Treasurer, our heart- 

felt and sincere sympathy in her bereavement. Frank Percival was 
a notably efficient and painstaking Treasurer, and our excellent financial 
condition ts due in large degree to his organizing skill and his genuine 
devotion to the Conference. He was untiring in his efforts to arrange the 
details of registration in such a way that everyone coming to the office 
should be served with the utmost promptness and courtesy. His records 
were so clear and his plans for the week so comprehensive and well 
thought out, that it has been possible for others to take up his work 
with the minimum of interruption and lost motion. 

But Frank Percwal was more than a good Treasurer, and in losing 
him from our midst, we feel that a dear friend and comrade has dropped 
out, whose place can never be adequately taken by another. As a group 
of music educators, we wish to express our gratitude and appreciation 
for the unselfish spirit which our Treasurer and his wife have consis- 
tently manifested toward the Conference and toward all its members, and 
to express our conviction that their friendly professional attitude has had 
a permanent influence upon the welfare of music education, and that 
their spirit will live on in the increased friendliness and efficiency which 
those of us who follow after shall have toward our work and toward 


From the report of the Committee on Resolutions of the North Cen- 
tral Conference: Marian Cotton, Howard E. Winslow, Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Chairman. Unanimously adopted, and printed in the JourNAL by direc- 








the University of Wisconsin, Mr. W. W. 
Norton, Director of the Flint Com- 
munity Association, and Miss Dorothy 
Enderis, Assistant to the Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee, in charge of the 
Extension Department, the future trends 
and possibilities of music in the face of 
ever changing economic and social con- 
ditions were discussed. Emphasis was 
placed upon the fact that, to keep pace 
with the changing conceptions of civil- 
ization, we must more and more con- 
sider the contributions which our music 
education programs will make to com- 
munity improvement and the enrichment 
of community and civic life in general. 
Mr. Gordon’s suggestion was that, in 
our school programs, leadership might 
be developed through small organized 
ensemble groups wnder the able guidance 
of the teacher but with emphasis upon 
self-directed activity, thus developing a 
student leadership which will function 
later in enriching community life. More 
attention must be paid to the value of 
music as an avocation—as a means of 
self expression and as a_ recreation, 
rather than a vocation. Mr. Norton’s 
experience in Flint is evidence of untold 
possibilities of music in the schools as 
linked with that of community life. 
Miss Enderis’ work in dealing with 
adult groups with little or no musical 
background and experience pictured viv- 
idly the power of music in recreational 
adult life. The assumption that during 
working hours man makes a living but 
in leisure hours he makes a life, more 
than emphasizes the value of worthy 
leisure in both child and adult life. 
Problems discussed were the place of 
adult amateur singing and playing in a 
community in various local places, in 
various kinds of groups and activities, 


on various occasions, and the various 
motives found for singing and playing. 
In other words, “What are the possible 
and desirable outcomes of school music 
in all the years; what are the suitable 
channels of life outside the school, and 
how they can be most effectively real- 
ized?” were questions given careful 
thought and consideration. 

The music publishers and exhibitors 
had a section of vital interest, for we 
heard Mr. Birchard on “The American 
Composer and the American Publisher,” 
which was rich in _ personal ex- 
periences with some of our leading 
American composers. “Pioneer Ameri- 
can Music Houses,” by Mr. C. H. Ander- 
son, Secretary of Lyon and Healy; 
“Reaching the Public Ear with Per- 
formed Music,” by Mr. Franklin Dun- 
ham of the Radio Music Company, New 
York, and “Building Bands and Orches- 
tras in our Schools,” by Mr. E. C. 
Moore, Director of Instrumental Music 
in Public Schools, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
were of real interest to all who heard 
them. Mr. Moore demonstrated with a 
group of players some things which can 
easily be done by the right type of in- 
struction. 

A publicity plan for getting your 
school music activities before the public 
through the newspapers was most ably 
handled by Miss Helen Hollingsworth, 
one of the supervisors in the I'ndian- 
apolis schools. “Does Your Local Press 
Know Your Department?” If not, Miss 
Hollingsworth can tell you in a most 
interesting manner how to go about it. 
It is well worth your while to investi- 
gate her plan. 

There were a number of other ad- 
dresses, among them the scholarly one 
of Mr. Otto Miessner, of Chicago, on 
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“Names of Tones,” worthy of consider- 
ation here, did time and space permit. 


Practical demonstrations had a promi- 
nent place on the program; several of 
them were of outstanding interest and 
of recognized merit. Mr. Paul Boepple, 
Director of the American Institute of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics, New York City, 
who, a pupil and co-worker with Emile 
Dalcroze himself, demonstrated, with a 
group of Des Moines children, the pos- 
sibilities and advantages of experience 
in rhythm in relation to music. After 
seeing the beautiful and natural response 
of the group of children, all were more 
than ever convinced of the value of 
active and creative experience in musical 
rhythm—that in which the senses of 
hearing, sight and motion, coupled with 
imagination, concentration and memory, 
find an ideal field. “With music as its 
ruler and driving force, this ‘play’ rises 
to the realm of pure art.” With a cre- 
ative teacher what heights may not be 
ittained ? 

We were all amazed at the growth and 
development of Mr. Fullerton’s Rural 
Choir plan. Out of a possible eligible 
list of four thousand children, about 
twenty-five hundred appeared to take part 
in the demonstration of what can be 
done in an organized program of rural 
music work. The singing of this im- 
mense group, with good tone quality 
and interpretation, is a living tribute to 
Mr. Fullerton’s tireless devotion to the 
enrichment of child and adult life in 
rural communities through the medium 
of music. 

Mr. Howard Hinga, Supervisor of 
Grade Music in the Public Schools of 
Rochester, New York, demonstrated, 
with a group of Des Moines children, 
the Rochester Plan of teaching sight 
reading of music without syllables. This 
was one of the drawing features of the 
whole demonstration program. Since 
the Des Moines children are unfamiliar 
with syllable work, Mr. Hinga could 
easily demonstrate his methods. Those 
of us who visited and observed with 
open minds gained some things worth 
thinking about. Is the plan worth the 
effort of experimentation and finding 
out for ourselves under favorable condi- 
tions as to whether it is an advisable 
procedure to use? In this day of diver- 
gent opinion and experimentation, should 
we not attempt to evaluate some new 
procedures for ourselves? I feel sure 
some of our progressive and open- 
minded friends are planning to try out 
the idea under favorable conditions. 

The banquet on Thursday night was 
unique in the introduction of madrigal 
singing by small groups around the 
tables, after the manner of the old 
Tudor period. These groups represented 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ments. 


You are invited to visit our School Division where you may have the 
assistance of experienced supervisors in making your programs. Upon 
request, we shall be glad to mail you a listing of music for these occa- 


sions. 


UNISON PRICE 
To Greet the Spring (Nocturne) Mendelssohn 12 
It Is Spring Lightbill -10 

S—A 
Blow, Soft Winds Vincent 12 
Fairy Pipers, The Brewer 15 
May Morning Denza 15 
On Wings of Song Mendelssohn .08 
S—S—A 
Brown Bird Singing Wood 15 
Dreams of Spring Strauss-Saar 3 
Fly, Singing Bird Elgar .25 
Salutation Gaines -10 
Springtime Watkins 15 
There’s a Lark in My Heart Spross 15 
Trees Raisbach -10 
Wings of the Morning Alice Lee Wiley 10 
S—S—A—A 
Come Down, Laughing Streamlet Spross -20 
Dream Fantasy Loomis 15 
Sweet and Low Holst 15 
Year’s At the Spring, The Beach -10 
S—A—T—B 

As Torrents in Summer Elgar 12 
Awake! Awake! Cadman 10 


Builder 
God Of All Nature 





Time to Ch 


Your Music 


FOR SPRING PROGRAMS 


OLLOWING close 


‘ ’ comes National Music Week, Mother’s Day, 
Memorial Day—with Commencement time just around the corner. 


Lyon & Healy’s Sheet Music Department has comprehensive selections 
for every occasion, vocal and instrumental in solo and ensemble arrange- 


Selections will be sent on approval. 


We Suggest These Few Numbers 
for Spring and Commencement Music 


In These Delightful Pleasant Groves 


(Gray) Purcell 12 
Youth and Spring Steinel 8S 
T—B and T—B—B 
Blow High, Blow Low Roberts 15 
Mountain Pine Brooke 10 
Springtime Rubinstein-Clark 15 


Ask for your copy of the new Lyon & Healy Classified Listing of Music 
Publications. Free to music teachers and supervisors. 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 


Cadman-Newcomb -16 
Tschaikowsky-Loomis .15 


oose 


in the wake of Easter, 


Chicago 
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accompaniment. 


Dictionary of Musi- 
cal Terms. 


Different parts of 
the instrument. 


Rudiments of Music. 
Explanations easy to 
understand, with ill- 
ustrations so simple a 
child learns quickly 
just what music is. 


4 
Instrumentation 


Violin 

Violin Obl. 

Viola 

Cello 

Bass 

Flute 

Clarinet 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

Eb} Saxophone 

Bb Saxophone 

C Melody 
Saxophone 

Cornet 

Bd Alto 

Piano 

Accompaniment 

Ed Bass 

Trombone T. C. 

Trombone B. C. 

Horns in F 

Tenor Banjo 

Drums, Tympani 

and Bells 









individual study is 


GROUNDWORK 


ORCHESTRAL TRAINING 


By Claude Rader 


It’s the outstanding work for class instruction and ensemble playing with piano 


Each part a comprehensive, individual, elementary method. 
Among dozens of other original features are: 


The table of contents is from the violin part, and the table of the contents 
of the other parts are different only to the 14th page. On these pages are 
instructions and exercises particularly for the instrument the part is for. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Page 
Prefasd ...20.20-ccccccdvescecs cows 8 
Dictionary .. - 4 
1 
A Study of the Different Parts of the Violin and 
Equipment for the Violin Pupil........ - § 
Lesson 2 
Rudiments of Music.........-ccsese.ceceeeeee 6 
om 3 
The Different Kinds of Notes...........+++++« 7 
Lesson 4 
Relative Values of Notes and Rests. . ecccee 8 
Examples of the Different Kinds of Time. . — 8 
Musical Puzzles .......-... ee 9 


How to Hold the Violin 
How to Hold the Bow... “ 











How to Draw the Bow... cecvece oe 
Tuning the Violin........-0+--02+eceecerseeee 3 
Lesson 6 a 
On Drawing the Down Bow... ....+-+. 0000000 bb 
n7 
The Up Stroke. ........-c-eeececeeeee greceece a 
mn 8 
Exercise Using the Down and Up Bow.......... nv 
S 
A Stndy of the E String with Chart......... 19 
Lesson 10 to 14, inclusive 
Exercises on the E String. .....-..+-+---0-+++ 19-27 
Lewon 15 
Exercises .......- Be.eed.. 27 
Soldiers Mareb .......+-.---cs0+sensecceeeers 7 
nm 16 
A Study of the A String with Charf............ 2 
Lemon 17 
Exercises on the A String.........--.++eessee+ a 
Lesson 18 
Beevers ...50.0ccccccccccccccsocccessocccs Bi] 
Grand Mareb .......4..++.---00 Pe) 
Lesson 19 
A Study of the D String with Chart............ 35 
The Call of the Big Indien Chief...........-..+ 35 
Exercises on the D String... ......---+se+eee0+ 35 
‘Lemon 20 
BneeGNNeD .. wc. cccccccceccceccocsccocccecese 37 
Lesson 21 
A Stady of the G String with Chart evececee 39 
March of the Persian Warriors sseee .% 
Exercises on the G String.........-+.+-.- see 39 
2 
The Vibrato .......... ecccccecccese a 
Exercises for Developing the Vibrato 
23 
BEEP PDE icccce. cvcccescoce. covcesesenss 
Seale of C Major... senueguene 8 
Parallel Fingering . .......--. «+ -sseccceses 43 
2] 
Waltz Time -% 
Walts iw C...........ccece soccecee -% 
PD MEER coceveeseceves . . 6. 
5 
Wild Plowers Waltz. ....... ..25 cccecesccees i 
Lesme 26 
Introducing Quarter Notes.................. ae] 
Baxerciacs Using Quarter Notes................. @ 


Lesson 28 
Exercises on the Development of Flesible Wrist .53-53 


nm 29 
Imitation of the Bagpipe 4 Lesson in Tuning the 
Violin «aa 


secongn Gepecveetvcesssccescce 

m 30 

Song of the Clock.......-+0+-seeceeeeseeeecee 57 
Lesson 31 

Bowing Exercises .......--s+ceeeeseeesees . 57.59 
Lesson 

Introducing the Ei 

The Jolly Clow 

AMCTIES 00200000 -ccocesee 
Lesson 33 

A Study of the Key of G.........-500+- . 60-63 
Lesson 34 

The Scale of G Major........... ecoseceees . 6&3 

Exercises in the Key of G......-020sesees00+ . & 
Lesson 35 

BTED « cccccccccccccncssocesosocsoccesce 6s 

Melody in G,........+++ Gepcecccanesereceses 65 
Lesson 36 

BINED oconpuccacdensestoqsceeseseoutess 65 

Nearer My God to Thee.........+.ceeeeeeseee 67 
Lesson 37 


Exercises Introducing Arpeggias and Accent. .67-69 
Chromatic Scale 69 











Lesson 38 
Exercised .. 
Staceato Bowing 
Lesson 39 
Exercise Introducing 2/4 Time. ........++..++ 7 
ENED cvcnccovcnsuascosscoeneceseesooeccons 1 
Lesson 40 
Melody in G.......... 
The Happy Lark...........-s.seecsevececsoee 13 
Lemon 41 
A Study of the Key of F Major.............. 7415 
42° 
BS FP Pi co cccevccsescococcoccccenses 
Caprice in F Major 
Lesson 43 
The Persio Wheel. .....ccccccacccoccccces cscs 
os 
PUNE coscnsercenccasceenenesceseseececess cd 
Swans Miwa 20. .ccccccccovscccccvcseccess -a 
45 
Gatag Bang .... o.ccccccocgcccsccoccses.«. coe 
m 46 
Will O° the Wiep...... 20. cecqrecccoccccess..- 
Lesson 47 
The Old Dancing Master....-......00<e+s0-0++ 85 
Lesson 48 
The Russian Prince.........cceeecssseeseecee a 
Lesson 49 
Daily Finger Exercises... ow & 
Bowing Exercises ......10.-0+secsee.ae sess 89 
Toonervilie Trolley om 9 
Lesson 51 
Deh Danse 20.00. ccccccccccccces cove 0. cece b>} 


Coo cht Mh MERDL | 0 omen Sas Mente Compmey Lage Cty Mamet, 


A complete set of parts will be sent on approval. 


Piano Part $1.00 Other Parts 75c each 


1015 Wanatstreet JENKINS MUSIC CO. 


Orchestra Teachers 
Instructors of Musical Instruments 


The best book for training a young orchestra (with band parts) in class playing or 





_ produced. 


Write for sample first violin part. 


Everything a begin- 
ner of the study of 
music should kriow is 
explained in the sim- 
plest language. 


4 


Original charts for 
each instrument, 
which shows the fin- 
gering and how each 
tone is made, and 
shows by illustration 
of the piano keyboard 
the corresponding 
tone on the instru- 
ment with the tone on 
the piano. 


¢ 


With these charts a 
young student learns 
quickly the pitch 
and the tone to be 


4 


There are so many 
original features in 
this set of books, they 
will have to be seen to 
be understood. Let 
us send FREE a sam- 
ple violin part. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Northwest Conference at Spokane 

















ORTHWEST OFFICERS’ DINNER. Beginning at left: Anne L. Beck, Eugene, Ore., Presi- 
dent-elect; Roy Freeburg, Director (1931-35); Frances D. Newenham, Past President; Joseph 
A. Finley, Director; Rosa Zimmerman, Director; Marguerite V. Hood, National Director (1931-35); 
Margaret Lee Slusher, Secretary; Helen Coy Boucher, National Director (1931-33); Grace E. P. 
Holman, Second Vice-President; Maude Garnett, Director; Charles R. Cutts, First Vice-President; 


EARLY two hundred and fifty 
N members registered at Hotel 

Davenport in Spokane for the 
Second Biennial Meeting of the North- 
west section of the National Conference. 
The sessions continued through three 
days (April 6, 7 and 8), with Executive 
Board and committee meetings on the 
fourth day. Miss Grace E. P. Holman, 
director of music in the Spokane 
schools, as hostess, seemingly had the 
codperation of the entire city of Spo- 
kane. So cordial was the treatment 
received on all sides that members were 
loath to leave the city; indeed, many 
lingered a day or more to attend ses- 
sions of the Inland Empire Education 
Association which convened following 
the meeting of the Conference. 

The program arranged by President 
Frances Dickey Newenham was practical 
and stimulating throughout, and all ses- 
sions were well attended, attesting the 
value of the demonstrations and ad- 
dresses offered. The orchestra concert 
by two hundred and twenty-six players 
selected from the Northwest states was 
a brilliant success under the baton of 
Glenn H. Woods of Oakland, California 
—a splendid climax for an intensely 
interesting and helpful convention. 

An unbiased spectator would surely 
say that the “baby” Conference has cer- 
tainly taken its place among the “grown- 
ups’”—indeed, it has jumped from last 
place to fourth among the six Confer- 
ences in point of attendance. It is con- 
fidently predicted that the alert, for- 
ward-looking group who comprise the 
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Esther K. Jones, Treasurer (re-elected). 


Northwest Conference will have an in- 
creasingly important part in the nation- 
wide movement in behalf of music 
education, and will shoulder full share 
of responsibility in all undertakings 
sponsored by the United Conferences. 


NORTHWEST NOTES 


HE report of the committee 
| appointed to consider necessary 


changes in the constitution, in coOpera- 
tion with the National Committee on 
Legislative Codrdination, was presented 
by the chairman, Ethel M. Henson. The 
amendments proposed were adopted 
unanimously, and the Northwest consti- 
tution is now in full accord with the 
National constitution and with the re- 





ANNE LANDSBURY BECK 
President 


vised constitutions adopted by all of the 
United Conferences this spring. (The 
constitutions will be printed in the 1931 
Book of Proceedings.) 

In accordance with the terms of the 
constitution, the Executive Board must 
propose fifteen candidates for a nomi- 
nating committee, from which list the 
Conference elects seven. The following 
were elected: Maude Garnett, Moscow, 
Idaho; Raymond Fahringer, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho; Madge Hampton, Klam- 
ath, Oregon; Roy Freeburg, Missoula, 
Montana; Kathleen Munro, Seattle, 
Washington; Grace E. P. Holman, Spo- 
kane, Washington; Rosa Zimmerman, 
Everett, Washington. 

A resolution prepared by the United 
States Commission for the celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington was 
read by Secretary Helen Coy Boucher 
and adopted by the Conference. 

Officers for the 1931-32 biennial term 
are as follows: President, Mrs. Anne 
Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Oregon; First 
Vice-President, Charles R. Cutts, Ana- 
conda, Montana; Second Vice-President, 
Grace E. P. Holman, Spokane, Wasfi- 
ington; Secretary, Margaret L. Slusher, 
Monmouth, Oregon; Treasurer, Esther 
K. Jones, Seattle, Washington; Auditor, 
L. J. Schnabel, Pocatello, Idaho; 
National Director, Marguerite V. Hood, 
Missoula, Montana; Northwest Direc- 
tors: Roy E. Freeburg, Missoula, Mon- 
tana; Maude Garnett, Moscow, Idaho. 

The banquet was a most enjoyable 
affair, with nearly one hundred present. 
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Mr. Hanns Rosshirt 
of Lyon & Healy 
Will Personally Select 


MUSIC 


for You in Europe 


N June 20th next, Mr. 

Hanns Rosshirt, well-known 
authority on European publica- 
tions and music, will sail to at- 
tend the Second Anglo-Amer- 
ican Conference of Musicians 
and Educators at Lausanne. 
While abroad, Mr. Rosshirt will 
visit famous music centers and 
will be happy to make a selec- 
tion of music for teachers, su- 
pervisors, and professional musi- 
cians. There is no charge for 
this Lyon & Healy service. Plan 
to come in soon and discuss 
with Mr. Rosshirt the things you 
wish him to obtain. 


Sheet Music Dept. 
First Floor 


ow 


LYON&HEALY 


WABASH AT JACKSON 
CHICAGO 








President-elect Anne L. Beck was a 
charming toastmistress. The speakers 
were: Mrs. Anne Oberndorfer, Franklin 
Dunham and the Executive Secretary. 
The latter represented National Presi- 
dent Russell V. Morgan, who, much to 
his regret, was unable to include the 
Northwest meeting in his Conference 
tour. 

An outstanding feature that distin- 
guished the Northwest Conference was 
the semi-daily bulletin, issued morning 
and afternoon, supplying news, informa- 
tion, programs and “wise cracks” for 
the benefit of all visitors. The editors 
were: Helen Thompson, Lorraine Terry 
and Mame Ford, of the Spokane schools. 
The bulletins were printed on a Model 
78B, A. B. Dick mimeograph by the 
John W. Graham & Co., as a courtesy 
to the Conference. 

Since the previous (and first) meet- 
ing, Northwest Conference membership 
has more than trebled. The retiring 
officers turn over to the new administra- 
tion a “going,” not to say thriving 
organization. 

Seattle extended a strong invitation 
for the 1933 biennial meeting, and Spo- 
kane countered with a hearty bid for a 
return engagement. The Executive Board 
will announce its choice early in the fall 
through the columns of the JourNAL. 

Much could be said about the North- 
west High School Orchestra, and de- 
servedly much should be said. The 
committees that had such an important 
part in whipping into shape the sections 
which Mr. Woods so skillfully wielded 
into an artistic whole, were as follows: 

Violins: Geo. A. Stout (chairman), Spo- 
kane, Wash. ; John Dickinson, Spokane, Wash. ; 
Ray Fahringer, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; W. T. 
Nichols, Albany, Ore.; C. Olin Rice, Spokane, 
Wash.; Rex Underwood, Eugene, Ore.; John 
T. Williams, Bellingham, Wash. 

Violas: Gustav Flechtner, Jerome, Idaho; 
Henrietta Challis, Ashland, Ore.; Gustav 
Siegel, Spokane, Wash. 

Cellos: J. A. Blinn, Spokane, Wash.; Thos. 
B. Kelly, Kellogg, Idaho. 

Basses: Helen M. Kretsinger, Wenatchee, 
Wash.; Delbert Moore, Eugene, Ore.; Glenn 
A. Truax, Clarkson, Wash. 

Woodwinds: Louis G. Wersen (chairman), 
Aberdeen, Wash.; Ray Howell, Everett, 
Wash.; Vincent Hiden, Olympia, Wash. 

Brasses: F. W. Nusbaum (chairman), La- 
Grande, Ore.; F. W. Carlson, Chehalis, 
Wash.; Phil. Redford, Pullman, Wash.; Wal- 
ter Thomas, Spokane, Wash. 

Percussion: Fred Hartley, Spokane, Wash. 

Library: Geo. L. Scott, Spokane, Wash. 

Management: C. R. Cutts, Anaconda, 
Mont.; Esther Church, Ashland, Ore.; Roy 
Freeburg, Missoulay Mont.; Walter C. Welke, 
Seattle (organizer). 

Through the courtesy of the Standard 
Oil Company of California, the regular 
Standard Symphony Hour was devoted 
to a national broadcast of the orchestra 
program, and judging from the response 
from the radio audience the results were 
eminently satisfactory. Incidentally, the 
entire orchestra and the orchestra com- 
mittee, as well as officers of the Con- 








ference, were guests of the Standard 
Oil Company at a luncheon. 

The orchestra players will never for- 
get their visit to Spokane. Immediately 
upon their arrival they were breakfast 
guests of Mr. Davenport in the beautiful 
Marie Antoinette room of the Daven- 
pert Hotel. On another day the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was host at a luncheon 
to the orchestra members and the 
orchestra committee in the Hall of the 
Doges in the Davenport Hotel, with 
entertainment provided by staff artists 
from one of Spokane’s radio stations. 
The following evening a dance was 
given in honor of the Northwest Orches- 
tra by the Spokane High School Orches- 
tra. The players were house-guests of 
citizens of Spokane, and many small 
luncheons and functions were arranged 
for the students during their spare 
hours, which were, of course, rather 
limited in number. 

Following is a pertinent excerpt from 
the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions (Florence B. Wilson, chairman, 
Blanche Suing and Althea Sprague) : 

“We believe there has been too great 
a tendency to conceive of the subject- 
matter of music as consisting of more 
or less independent units in the cur- 
riculum. We recommend that we re- 
define our conception of the objectives 
and outcomes of Music Education, so 
that all the child’s music activities may 
function unitedly in that enrichment and 
vitalization of life which we call appre- 
ciation. 

“Whereas, such a conception chal- 
lenges us to evaluate our teaching in 
terms of actual outcomes, be it resolved 
that we provide opportunity for every 
child to participate actively in such 
music as will not only develop the 
imagination, refine the taste and deepen 
the intellectual insight, but will prepare 
him also in the school and in the com- 
munity to participate in music. 

“We recommend that special attention 
be given to the rural school problem by 
meeting our responsibility: (1) Through 
improving the content of the school 
music courses, and adapting the methods 
to the needs of modern education; (2) 
Through providing the grade teacher 
with enough training in music to meet 
her special problems adequately; (3) 
Through advancing the promotion of 
music through the service of a special 
supervisor of music working from the 
State Department of Education.” 





NO PRESSURE METHODS 


For trumpet, saxophone, clarinet, 
French horn, double bass and 
Arban bass clef. Send for circular 
and free *‘Book of Pointers”. 


VIRTUOSO MUSIC SCHOOL 
Dept. 29 - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Order Now 


on 6 Days’ Trial! 
Send $1.00 good-faith deposit and 


we will ship an A. Fontaine Clari- 
net C. O. D. for balance with 
1 of 6 Days’ Trial outside 
xpress Co.'s office. Your money 
stays right there for 6 days, ready 
for instant refund if you don't find 
the A. Fontaine Clarinet incompara- 
ble value. You risk nothing! 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 Broadway Brooklyn, N.Y. 





NOW reduced 20% 


' ADDRESS 


540 IS TODAY’S PRICE 


for the Ac FONTAINE 
ALL-METAL CLARINET 


17-Key, 6-Ring Boehm —In Case 


This is, unquestionably, the SUPREME value in a Metal 
Clarinet! But don’t make the mistake of judging it 
just by its sensationally low price. Judge it rather by its 
splendid tone, its keenly accurate intonation, its smooth, 
dependable mechanical action. Consider, too, the years 
of service assured by its almost indestructible all-metal 
construction. And don't forget the beauty of its clean- 
cut lines and polished nickel-plated finish. Then the price 
means something! If your dealer doesn’t stock the A. 
Fontaine Metal Clarinet, he can easily order one in for 
you on trial, with no obligation to either of you. Or you 
can order from us direct if you prefer. But don’t fail to 
see and try this amazing Clarinet before you make your 
final choice! 


Model No. M522 (pictured) is built in standard 17-key, 
6-ring Boehm System, Key of Bb Low Pitch (A-440) 
and the price, complete in sturdy keratol velvet-lined 
CUE GI, Tih sisisisnsncsextnssacteitnsccateses $40.00 
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THE FRED. GRETSCH aa co. MSJ-3 


| 60 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00 good-faith deposit and ask you to send me C. O. D., 
with privilege of 6 Days’ Examination outside Express Co.'s office, the new 


No. M522 A. FONTAINE Boehm System Metal Clarinet in case. 
NAME 














For MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


More popular than ever because of the New 
College Inn where Ben Bernie appears nightly 
with his famous Hollywood orchestra 
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This Plan 
Helps You 


LOCATE PROSPECTS 
GET NEW PUPILS 
INTEREST BEGINNERS 


Write Today for the NEW 
Elkhart Factory Plan. 


Most complete Factory 
service ever offered to— 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
BAND LEADERS 
AND TEACHERS 


Here’s a worth while service 
that will help you make more 
money. Be the first in your 
community to secure its ad- 
vantages. Write today. 





Elkhart Band Instrument Co. 
544 Jackson St. Elkhart, indiana 
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The Southern (onference at-Memphis 





LMOST any capable individual 
with the proper co-operation can 
put over a conference under or- 

dinary circumstances, but, fortunately 

for the Southern Conference, we had as 
our pilot this year one who was able to 
successfully steer our ship through per- 
haps the stormiest sea of financial de- 
pression and political strife the South- 
ern territory has experienced in many 

a day. All praise to Grace Woodman! 
The program was well balanced be- 

tween lectures and demonstrations, so 
that even those who made a real sac- 
rifice to attend the meeting felt that 
they “got their money’s worth.” Not 
a hitch in the program from “kiver to 
kiver”, and sessions actually beginning 
on time marked the good influence of 
our executive, not to mention the gra- 
cious manner in which such efficiency 
was secured. 


Our hostess, Miss Clementine Mona- 
han, had overlooked no detail essential 
to the success of the Conference. The 
hospitality and generosity of Memphis, 
evidenced on every hand, attested to the 
careful planning and hard work of Miss 
Monahan and her associates for many 
months preceding the meeting. 


Delightful Hospitality 


We enjoyed the demonstrations in the 
Memphis schools, ranging frorn original 
operettas and programs by the deaf chil- 
dren, to the singing of Handel’s Messiah. 
Every phase of public school music edu- 
cation was presented and scheduled so 
that anyone could find what he wanted 
most to observe. 


Mrs. Woodman asked that our formal 
banquet be changed to a dance and re- 
ception, and Miss Monahan certainly 
sold the idea to us. A real orchestra 
that made us all feel ten years younger, 
and that surprise supper (complimen- 
tary, of course) which followed, were 
only samples of the generous hospitality 
that marked our whole visit in sunny 
Memphis. 

It would be difficult, in the space al- 
lotted here, to select programs for spe 
cial mention, because so many were out- 
standing, but of course the high light 
was the concert given by the All-South- 
ern Chorus and Orchestra. This was the 
second concert of this type in the South- 
ern Conference and it was gratifying 
to mark the improvement. “Billy” 
Breach, as he is known to all in the 
Conference, gave us a chorus program, 
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J. HENRY FRANCIS 
President 


varied and interesting, and yet not be- 
yond the ability of the pupils. The 
orchestra was representative of the 
South, with the majority of the mem- 
bers coming from other states than Ten- 
nessee, while the chorus was largely re- 
cruited from the Memphis schools, with 
about eighty-five members from other 
cities. It was interesting to have on 
the program a number composed, or- 
chestrated and conducted by a member 
of the orchestra, Lee Briggs of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. Joseph Maddy, 
with his capable assistants, certainly 
whipped the orchestra into shape in fine 
order. How does he do it? 

Those who failed to attend the 
Memphis meeting lost a great oppor- 


P— 





tunity to better themselves profession- 
ally by observing the helpful demonstra- 
tions, by listening to the constructive 
ideas expressed in the address, and last 
but far from least, by gaining encour- 
agement that comes from the personal 
contact with fellow supervisors. 


One of the important actions of the 
business meeting was the adoption of 
constitutional amendments required to 
make the Southern Conference consti- 
tution consistent with the constitution 
of the National Conference and of the 
five other United Conferences, which, 
with the Southern, comprise the Na- 
tional. The contributing membership, 
which has been $5.00, was raised to 
$10.00 to be the same as in the National. 
It was pointed out that for a long time 
the Southern Conference had more con- 
tributing members than all of the rest 
of the National. A strong appeal was 
made to retain this record by having the 
Conference meet a quota of one hundred 
contributing members for 1932. The 
office of auditor was discontinued and 
provision made for engaging a profes- 
sional accountant to audit the treas- 
urer’s report. 


New Officers 


Officers elected for the ensuing bien- 
nial term were as follows: Mr. J. 
Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va., 
President; Miss Clementine Monahan, 
Memphis, Tenn., First Vice-President; 
Mr. Frank C. Biddle, Asheville, N. C., 








OUTHERN CONFERENCE OFFICERS’ DINNER: Seated (eeginnios st left): Minnie D. 


Stensland, retiring Secretary; J. H. Francis, President-elect; Grace 


man, Past President 


and member of Executive Board; Russell V. Morgan, National President; Clementine Monahan, First 

Vice-President; Raymond F. Anderson, Treasurer (re-elected); Grace Van Dyke More, National 

Director (1929-33). Standing: the Executive Secretary; Frank C. Biddle, Second Vice-President; 
Wm. C. Mayfarth, retiring First Vice-President, elected National Director (1931-35). 
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NATIONAL 
Champion Wins 
with a Conn 


EDALS come naturally to Glen Smith, 
Mee Trombonist of East Aurora High, 
Aurora, Illinois. First, the Illinois state 
championship; then second place in the 1929 
National Contest and finally, first place in the 
1930 National. He was also acclaimed as solo 
trombone champ in the great Chicagoland Music 
Festival. A pupil of Jaroslav Cimera, famous profes- 
sional trombonist and teacher, Glen has already 
developed a technic and artistry of performance 
that bespeak a brilliant musical future. 


One thing he shares in common with most 
other prize winners in band and orchestra circles. 
He won with a Conn. From his first medal to 
his latest triumph, his Conn trombone has helped 
pave the way to victory. In the 1930 National 
High School Band Contest the first three prize 
winning Class “A” bands and both first and 
second wer ““B” bands showed a decided pref- 
erence for Conn instruments. A majority of the 
winning soloists also played Conns. 


These facts are significant. An easy playing, 
musically perfect Conn instrument will prove 
a real help and inspiration to any player who 
aspires to real musical success. Sousa says: — 
“Complete equipment with Conn Band Instru- 
ments enhances the musical value of any band 
at least 50%.” 


Free Trial On Any Conn 


You can easily arrange for free trial on any Conn 
instrument. Its performance in your own hands 
will quickly convince you of its superiority. Yet 
the cost is no greater than for other so called 


IF CONN IS NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT IT IS NOT A GENUINE CONN 
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“standard’’ makes. Easy payments if you wish. 
See your Conn dealer or write us for interest- 
ing booklet about your favorite instrument. 
Mention instrument. 


Helps for Music Supervisors 


Music Supervisors and directors find Conn Band and 
Orchestra Charts a wonderful teaching aid. Standard 
in hundreds of schools. Set of charts on 18 instruments 
and text-book, “How Music Is Made,” sent postpaid 
for $1, about one-tenth retail value. 

Conn’s Band Organizing Plan makes it possible to 
start with beginners and have a playing band in 4 to 
6 weeks. Factory organizers handle all details. Full 
information and free book, “Band Organizing Made 
Easy,” sent without obligation to music supervisors, 
directors or any school official. 


C. G. CONN, {d., 512 Conn Bldg. | 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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INSTRUMENTS’ 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 












Glen Smith, Solo Trom- 
bonist of the East Aurora 
High School Band, Au- 
rora, Ill. The photograph 
shows Glen with his 
many medals and his 
“tried and true” Conn. 
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One of 
NEW ENGLAND'S 


Finest Supervisors 





Charles A. Young, Supervisor of In- 
strumental Music in the Lynn Public 
Schools, has a record to be proud of— 
and New England is justly proud of his 


accomplishments. He has organized 
four exceptionally fine school bands in 
the City of Lynn, Massachusetts, and is 
also the leader and instructor of the 


famous Filene’s Store Band, of Boston. 


Mr. Young’s experience with student 


bands lead him to specify Vega-Odell 
equipment for each of these organiza 
tions. His enthusiastic reports of the 
splendid progress his pupils have made 
with these easy-playing, true-toned in- 
struments are typical of those received 
from other supervisors who have se- 
lected Vega-Odell instruments for their 


school bands. 


Send for the Bargain List 
of Vega-Odell Instruments. 


THE VEGA CO. 


151 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Makers of World's Finest Clarinets 
1517 Selmer Bidg., Elkhart, ind. 
In Canada: 10 Shuter Street, Torento 
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Second Vice-President; Mr. Edwin 
Steckel, Gastonia, N. C., Secretary; Mr. 
Raymond Anderson, Birmingham, Ala., 
Treasurer. 

Mr. William C. Mayfarth, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., was elected member of the 
National Board of Directors to succeed 
Mr. Barnes of Washington, D. C., whose 
term of office expired. 

Mr. Breach created much interest 
among the chorus members this year 
by offering beautiful loving cups to the 
winners of a contest in which all mem- 
bers were eligible to compete. Mr. Al- 
fred Spouse, Mrs. Blanche H. Skeath 
and Mr. Gordon Bailey were the judges. 

FRANK C. BIDDLE, 
Second Vice-President. 


CONFERENCE COMMENTS 
HE demonstrations were an im- 
portant feature of the conference, 

and keen interest was shown by the 
visiting supervisors in the most compre- 
hensive programs provided by Miss 
Monahan and her assistants from the 
Memphis schools. 

The class voice demonstration by Al- 
fred Spouse of Rochester, N. Y., was 
followed with rapt interest by the audi- 
ence. Other interesting demonstrations 
were provided by: Paul Boepple (Dal- 
croze Eurythmics); Gordon Bailey of 
New York University (Music Apprecia- 


tion in Grade and Junior High 
Schools); Charles A. Fullerton, Cedar 
Falls, Ia., (Rural School Music Teach- 


ing); Carol Parkinson, Sioux City, Ia., 
(Pre-Band and Orchestra Instruction). 

Invitations for the 1933 meeting of the 
Southern Conference were _ received 
from Knoxville, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., 
Huntington, W. Va., and DeLand, Fla. 
The Executive Board will announce its 
choice later through the columns of this 
magazine. 

“All the publishers of music in the 
country seem to have exhibits around 
the balcony of the mezzanine floor of 
Hotel Peabody,” said the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal in prefacing a de- 
tailed description of the displays pro- 
vided by members of the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association. Here, as 
at other Conferences, the exhibits 
proved to be an important factor of 
the Conference program. 

No one who attended the Conference 
will soon forget the delightful reception, 
supper and dance tendered to the Con- 
ference members and _ visitors by 
Memphis people. Nearly five hundred 
were in attendance at this function. 

Another pleasant social event was the 
reception and dance given by the 
Memphis schools for the Southern Or- 
chestra members, chaperons and staff 
of instructors. 


There is no question that Conference 
members in the South have seriously 
felt the effects of the business depres- 
sion. Nevertheless in spite of curtail- 
ments and forced economies, and 
in some instances entire withhold- 
ing of salaries for a period of months, 
the Conference carried on with a 
representative attendance and with un- 
daunted spirit. As evidence of this 
fact may be cited the splendid response 
to the appeal of the National Commit- 
tee on Finance for contributing mem- 
bership subscriptions. 

The radio brought a Conference mes- 
sage to the stay-at-homes throughout 
the Southern territory by broadcasts— 
one a program by the voice contest win- 
ners, and the other a special broadcast 
by the Southern Orchestra and Chorus. 


Considerable comment was occasioned 
by the creative music demonstration by 
the pupils of Riverside School. This 
was an original operetta composed by 
pupils as a class activity, utilizing, in 
part, instruments made by the studénts 
themselves. 

Jacksonville, Fla., was represented by 
a large delegation including some twen- 
ty-five orchestra and chorus members— 
the largest group from a distant city. 

Among the musical contributions 
were: a program by the Apollo Club of 
Memphis, Arthur G. Bower, director; 
the combined high school chorus of 
Memphis presenting the Messiah, Ernest 
F. Hawke, director; the Asheville, N. C., 
students’ woodwind ensemble offering 
original compositions by members of 
the group; a concert by members of the 
Beethoven Club of Memphis; a string 
ensemble from Jacksonville, directed by 
Grover Stroh; the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Negro high school glee club, Mary 
Corpal, director; the Peabody Ensemble 
of Nashville, D. R. Gebhart, director. 
The 1931 Book of Proceedings will, of 
course, contain a copy of the complete 
program. 

The cafeteria supper and get-together 
proved to be a delightful, though too 
brief, experience for the Conference 
members present. The happy mood, en- 
gendered no doubt by the opportunity to 
choose one’s own food, carry a tray 
and select congenial table companions, 
served to leaven the entire meeting with 
a spirit of friendliness. Certainly here 
is a suggestion well worthy of the at- 
tention of future Conference managers; 
for what could be more simple to ar- 
range than a cafeteria supper, more log- 
ical in its setting for an informal gath- 
ering, and, Southern delegates may add, 
more happy in its outcome? 





1931 Book of Proceedings 
(See page 80} 
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With the Experience Based on the 
Performances Attended by More Than 


250,000 STUDENTS 







National Music League 


CONCERTS IN SCHOOLS 


are announced as 


A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 










Compared with last year, more 
than 3 Times as many 
schools have had these programs 

















NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 
113 West 57th St., New York City 








Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, President Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Vice-President 
National Advisory Committee on Artist Advisory Committee 

School oncerts HAROLD BAUER 

RUSSELL V. MORGAN, Chairman GENA BRANSCOMBE 

MRS. FRANCES E. CLARK SOPHIE BRASLAU 

WALTER DAMROSCH WALTER DAMROSCH 

HOLLIS DANN EMILIO DE GOGORZA 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM LOUISE HOMER 

PETER W. DYKEMA ERNEST HUTCHESON 

WILL EARHART EDWARD JOHNSON 

GEORGE GARTLAN HULDA LASHANSKA 

MISS MABELLE GLENN T. TERTIUS NOBLE 

MISS ALICE KEITH JOHN POWELL 

ALEXANDER MAYPER OLGA SAMAROFF 

OSBOURNE McCONATHY ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 

C. M. TREMAINE LAWRENCE TIBBETT 

PAUL J. WEAVER EFREM ZIMBALIST 


A non-profit-making organization for the promotion of music 
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Pe tare’ t Say A 7 


bade a ad 


—and We Guarantee 


to Give Your School 
a Playing Band in 12 Weeks 


The Only School Band Plan 
that is Guaranteed 


Hundreds of School Bands have been organized under 
the Holton Plan without a single failure. We guarantee 
to produce a playing band in your school in twelve weeks 
time. Success is Certain! 





No Financial Risk to You, 
the School or Parents 


If we cannot produce a playing band in 12 weeks the 
plan will not have cost the school or the parents a 
single penny. That is the only basis upon which we 
organize school bands and we have been highly suc- 
cessful in every instance. 


We Interest Children and Parents 


Superintendent is entirely relieved of the tedious work 
and responsibility of interesting children or parents in 
purchasing instruments, making proper choice of in- 
struments and guaranteeing each child’s progress. 


Write for full details of this sane, secure, guaranteed 
plan, also list of some of the outstanding schools in the 
United States where the Holton Plan has been adopted 
and has operated for several years with outstanding 
success. 


Let us prove that we have a plan adapted to your re- 
quirement. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 


600 CHURCH ST. ELKHORN, WIS. 
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The Southwestern Conference at (olorado Springs 




















OUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE OFFICERS’ DINNER: From left to right, sitting: Catharine Strouse, 
Treasurer (re-elected)); Robbie Lucille Wade, Oklahoma State Chairman; J. Luella Burkhard, National 
Director; Grave V. Wilson, Past President; Hannah Whitacre, Missouri_State Chairman; Gratia Boyle, 
Kansas State Chairman. Standing: ——. Effinger, First Vice-President; Jessie Mae Agnew, Second Vice- 


President; Russell V. Morgan, National 
Secretary; Mrs. Lena Milam, Secretary; 


resident; Mrs. Frances Smith Catron, 
John Kendel, National Director and Colorado State Chairman: 


President; the Executive 


Chauncey King, Arizona State Chairman. Not in picture: George Oscar Bowen, National Director, and the 
Following State Chairmen: Mrs. Margaret Glass Welborn (Arkansas); Francis Wheeler (Louisiana); Joyce 
Mary Snyder (Nevada); Marie Whiteside (New Mexico); Emery Epperson (Utah). 


HE conference has passed into 
history so far as dates are con- 
cerned, but the folks who had the 
pleasure and inspiration of the wonder- 
ful program as prepared and conducted 
by the past president, Miss Grace V. 
Wilson, will never allow the memory 
and influence to be lost. Such a gather- 
ing will surely have its effect upon every 
locality represented by either super- 
visors or students. To be sure, this is 
the ultimate aim and purpose of the 
conference. 

From the opening session Wednesday 
morning to the final number of the gala 
concert Friday night, the convention 
was a decided success. Every demon- 
stration, address and musical number 
had its bearing upon some phase of pub- 
lic school music. 

The conference is greatly indebted to 
the school systems of Denver, Pueblo 
and Greeley, Colorado, for both vocal 
and instrumental units appearing in 
practical demonstrations; also to Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, Wichita, Kansas, Em- 
poria, Kansas, and Omaha, Nebraska, 
for wonderful singing groups. The pro- 
grams given by these organizations were 
greatly appreciated by all. [This para- 
graph certainly should include mention 
of the splendid contributions made by 
Colorado Springs Schools. And speak- 
ing of Colorado Springs, too much can- 
not be said for the cordial treatment 
received from the hospitable folks who 
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opened their doors and loosed their 
purse strings to make the convention a 
100% success—THE Eprrors.] 

Tuesday noon the combined luncheon 
clubs of the city, including the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions and Optimists, met in 
the Ann Louise cafeteria for a wonder- 
ful hour of inspiration. The men were 
treated to a short program by the Ponca 
City Octette under the direction of Mrs 
Frances Smith Catron, and an instruc- 
tive and entertaining address by Mr. 
John C. Kendel of Denver. (By the 
way, every luncheon club in the west 
should hear Mr. Kendel’s address on 
Why Music?.) 


A large group of early delegates was 
delighted by the organ recital given at 
Grace Episcoral church by Mr. Fred- 
erick Boothroyd. A program of rich 
variety and artistry was given in most 
ideal surroundings. 

Wednesday saw the formal opening 
session called to order in the Ball Room 
of the Antlers Hotel. Mr. Frank A. 
Beach presided. The combined glee clubs 
of Colorado Springs opened with three 
musical numbers. The address of wel- 
come was given by Mr. Hobart M. 
Corning, Superintendent of Schools, Col- 
orado Springs, and the response by 
Mrs. Frances Smith Catron, President- 
elect of the Conference. The president’s 
address given by Miss Wilson was most 
timely and sounded an encouraging note 
for the Conference. The voice clinic by 
Frantz Proschowsky was most instruc- 
tive and greatly appreciated. Mr. George 
Oscar Bowen made plain the duties of 
the modern school administrator, and 
his remarks were loudly applauded. An 
innovation was the presentation of the 
chorus from the Colorado School for 
Deaf and Blind. These young folks 
covered themselves with praise for the 
fine work done in spite of their great 
handicap. 

Wednesday afternoon the sessions 
were held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
as were all afternoon meetings. Ample 
stage and seating capacity made the 
afternoon gatherings enjoyable. 
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The sessions opened with instrumental 
numbers by the Denver String En- 
semble under the direction of Raymon 
H. Hunt, and violin numbers by the 
young artist, Tommy Herbert, accom- 
panied by Florence Denny Morrison. 
The cantata, Spring Cometh, by Rich- 
ard Kountz, was given by seven hun- 
dred children from the fifth and sixth 
grades of the Colorado Springs schools 
under the direction of Stanley ‘S. Ef- 
finger. A thirty-piece orchestra from 
the Colorado Springs high school played 
an effective accompaniment. An out- 
standing feature was the East Denver 
High School Girls’ Glee Club in a pro- 
gram of great beauty. The conductor, 
Fareeda Moorhead, was ill, and the club 
was directed in her absence by Mr. 
Kendel, supervisor of Denver public 
schools. 

Addresses of importance were given 
during the Wednesday afternoon session 
by Franklin Dunham of New York 
City, W. Otto Miessner of Chicago and 
Frantz Proschowsky, also of Chicago. 

The evening was filled with good 
things for those who attended the in- 
formal dinner. A treat in music was 
on the menu in the form of a program 
by the Denver Teachers’ Chorus. These 
good friends of music attended the 
dinner and then rendered a most satis- 
factory and pleasurable program under 
the direction of Mr. Kendel. This was 
indeed a compliment to school music. 
This chorus is made up of teachers in 
all branches of school work. Hats off 
to them! Tommy Herbert and his ac- 
companist, Miss Morrison, were again 
heard in two delightful numbers. 

The evening program was given in 
the Auditorium by the popular artist, 
Cameron McLean. Mr. McLean and his 
accompanist are indeed artists and their 
program was a high spot in the con- 
ference. 

Thursday morning the session was 
again opened in the Ball Room. The 
combined Junior High School Boys’ 
Glee Club, ninety in number, sang two 
folk songs. These were heartily received 
and an encore was demanded. The Girls’ 
Sextette of East High School, Wichita, 
Kansas, furnished an enjoyable program 
of folk music of several nations. 

Addresses of importance were given 
by: Samuel T. Burns, Medina County, 
Ohio; Ada Bicking, Lansing, Michigan; 
John W. Beattie, Evanston, Illinois; 
Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Kansas, and 
H. Howlett of Cleveland, Ohio. An 
appreciation luncheon was presided over 
by Gratia Boyle of Wichita. 

The Auditorium was comfortably 
filled for the afternoon program which 
opened with numbers by the combined 
Junior High School Band under the 
direction of Mr. Burt E. Kibler. Other 


musical groups appearing were the High 
School Orchestra directed by Fred G. 
Fink, a mixed chorus of junior high 
school children from Pueblo, and a 
beautifully costumed chorus of fifth and 
sixth grade children numbering three 
hundred, also from Pueblo. Both the 
latter groups were directed by Miss 
Luella J. Burkhard. The musical num- 
bers were interspersed by addresses by 
such prominent educators as: Russell 
V. Morgan, Cleveland; Stephen Deak, 
Philadelphia; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and Dr. Lloyd Shaw, 
Colorado Springs. Dr. Shaw spoke upon 
the phase of folk dancing as a study in 
grace and rhythm. His most worth- 
while address was beautifully demon- 
strated by a group of dancers in cos- 
tume, dancing many of the folk dances 
of the nations, both old and new. 

The formal banquet was presided over 
by Hobart M. Corning, superintendent 
of Colorado Springs schools, and the 
toastmaster was Dr. Lloyd Shaw. A 
program of great beauty was given by 
Stephen Deak, cellist, accompanied by 
Mrs. Mary Schnitzius Osborn of Colo- 
rado Springs. Stirring after-dinner talks 
were given by Russell V. Morgan, of 
Cleveland, President of the National 
Conference, Mrs. Anna Shaw Obern- 
dorfer of Chicago and Miss Mabelle 
Glenn of Kansas City. 

Friday morning included the business 
meeting and election of officers. (The 
new officers are listed elsewhere.) Ad- 
dresses and demonstrations were given 
by: Jessie Mae Agnew, Casper, Wyo- 
ming; Roy N. Collins, Pueblo, Colorado: 
Victor Berquist, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Eugene Gamble, Chicago: Miss 
Margaret Streeter, Camden, and John 
G. Paine. 

Friday afternoon the session was 
largely given over to musical programs 
First, a stirring sight was the combined 
Centennial and Central high schools of 
Pueblo in a program under the direc- 
tion of Rei Christopher and H. C. Still- 
man. These two schools are in different 
school districts and the fine spirit of co- 
operation and musical understanding is 
most commendable. The high light was 
the famous organization from Omaha 
under the direction of Carol M. Pitts. 
Numbering fifty voices, the chorus sings 
all numbers a cappella, the interpreta- 
tions bordering on adult understanding— 
all this without the slightest semblance 
of vocal forcing and with real beauty of 
tone. Thanks for this treat. Of a dif- 
ferent character was the fine program 
by the ten singers from Emporia under 
the direction of Mr. Beach. This group 
also sings a cappella and the shading 
and vocal color are beyond reproach. 
Mr. Fred G. Fink then directed his 
Colorado Springs High School Band in 
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a group of numbers showing careful 
training and fine musicianship. Mr. J. 
de Forrest Cline presented his philhar- 
monic orchestra from Greeley; their 
part of the program was heartily re- 
ceived. 

An address of timely importance was 
given by Miss Mabelle Glenn, formerly 
president of the National Conference. 
Mr. Buttelman, presiding over the after- 
noon meeting, announced that Mr. Ed- 
gar B. Gordon was unable to attend, 
due to storms that had tied up trains. 

Of course the gala concert was the 
outstanding event of the week, musically. 
While all were busy attending business 
sessions, exhibits, scenic attractions, ad- 
dresses, banquets and whatnot, the four 
hundred and twenty young students of 
music from the several states were 
working hard at rehearsals in different 
parts of the city,—the orchestra under 
Mr. Russell V. Morgan and his assist- 
ants, and the chorus under Mr. John C. 
Kendel and his assistants. And from 
the way they performed on Friday night 
it is safe to say that the young folks 
worked. A mere few words in this 
review of the conference could never do 
justice to the players or their directors. 
Each number showed careful training on 
the part of the several teachers who 
taught the music before coming to 
Colorado Springs, and the final polish- 
ing of the program manifested perfect 
interest and purpose on the part of all. 
Mrs. Louise Dockstader, supervisor of 
North Junior High School, Colorado 
Springs, acted as accompanist for the 
chorus. A picked orchestra from the 
stage accompanied the chorus in the 
cantata, The Song of Man. Outstand- 
ing numbers were the Ave Maria, 
Arcadelt, sung a cappella, and the César 
Franck Symphony in D Minor, (first 
movement). The young artists played 
and sang these two numbers as though 
they were truly inspired. 

One of the most enjoyable features of 
the conference was the lobby sing after 
each evening session. Directors for these 
were: Chauncey B. King, Flagstaff, 
Arizona; Bernard Vessey, Colorado 
Springs; John C. Kendel, Denver, and 
Miss Catharine Strouse, Winona, Min- 
nesota, Treasurer of the Conference. 

Exhibitors were in attendance in large 
numbers. A fine showing of all that is 
of interest to the profession was avail- 
able, and the teachers and supervisors 
all expressed their appreciation of the 
display. 

Thanks to every teacher, principal, 
superintendent, exhibitor and friend for 
the successful conference they made 
possible! May its worth-whileness re- 
flect itself in better music for the 
school, community and nation. 

STANLEY S. EFFINGER, 
First Vice-President. 
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Success 


Hundreds of schools everywhere have or- 
ganized successful drum corps with 
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class has discussed a selection and 
compared ideas on it, we may wisely 
suggest our idea—“Could you hear 

——?"" But such a suggestion will 
always be made for comparison with 
the ideas of the individuals in the class, 
and not be forced upon them as the 
only correct interpretation. The fact 
that a prominent authority or com- 
poser feels that a specific mood is ex- 
pressed in a certain selection is no rea- 
son why all of our pupils must agree 
to either feel that mood or be judged 
Men- 
way: 


as unappreciative of the music. 
delssohn expressed it in this 
“How can I know what music must 
mean to you? A composition may de- 
scribe a rose to you, and to me a cab- 
bage!” 

Of course, a teacher must use good 
judgment in developing thoughtful 
ideas of the music, and not allow the 
giddy imagination always characteristic 
of a few members of a class to monop- 
olize the attention of all, and interfere 
with individual ideas. But the view- 
point of the child is seldom sufficiently 
considered. We do not expect his in- 
terpretation to be the same as that of 
adults in other things—why should it 
be in music? 

In schools in which appreciation has 
been taught from the lower grades up- 
ward, students will be accustomed to 
expressing themselves concerning the 
music. But when older students have 
not had this experience many are in- 
clined to be first. 
Consequently patience and tact must 
characterize the first few lessons. 
However, if the selections used differ 
widely in character, the students grad- 
ually develop confidence in their own 


self-conscious at 


ideas. 


N beginning the study of program 

music, the first selection used 
should already be aurally familiar 
through incidental hearing or through 
use in some other phase of study. If 
its title is descriptive, attention should 
be called to it to draw from the class 
ideas of what is expected from music 
with such a title. Then comes the 
story. All students, young and old, 
enjoy a well-told story. So, when the 
story of a selection they are about to 
hear is told them, interest and antici- 
pation are immediately aroused. But 
always, with the story, should be left 
the understanding that it is what the 
composer is trying to describe, and 
each student should be encouraged to 
decide for himself as to the exactness 
of the musical picture. After hearing 
the music, the pupils may candidly dis- 
cuss their ideas of the way in which 
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the composer has expressed the events 
of the story. Frequently older pupils 
have ideas of their own on various 
portions of the music—as to how cer- 
tain things could be better described. 
To some teachers it seems a positive 
sacrilege to allow students to thus 
criticize the works of masters; but 
after all respect for work in any line 
is built up through experience with 
that work, evaluating it according to 
our own standards. Very frequently 
the idea we criticize the most at first 
is the one we come to have the great- 
est respect for later when fuller expe- 
rience has shown us its value. 

As listening to music of this type 
is continued, older students especially 
should do more and more with the 
study of a selection before its “story” 
is heard—discussion of the moods it 
arouses in various individuals; its prob- 
able story in line with its title and 
musical development; and the use of 
various themes or instruments to carry 
out that story. Finally, a comparison 
can be made of the ideas the class has 
evolved concerning the music and the 
actual story, to see how closely the 
class has been able to follow the com- 
poser’s musical expressions. Our stu- 
dents will not be with us each time 
they hear new music, and if they de- 
velop the habit of looking to us for 
their interpretations, naturally they 
will never develop much enjoyment of 
new music. 


HETHER we are studying 

mood, descriptive music, or any 
other phase, the main idea continually 
before us should be the increasing of 
the ability of the majority, and not 
of just a few naturally gifted pupils, 
to actually listen for themselves and 
develop their own independent reac- 
tions to the music before they are bur- 
dened with facts concerning it. We 
will not receive the same reaction from 
all, nor will they usually agree with us 
in their ideas. It is a weakness in our 
pedagogy if, because we thoroughly 
enjoy a selection, we feel that it is 
necessary for our students to see it as 
we do, and therefore that we must 
overwhelm them with information 
about it. A pupil will probably have 
a completely different attitude of ap- 
proach to his listening from ours. 
How can we judge what things are 
influencing his interpretation — home 
environment, racial characteristics, pre- 
vious musical experience, native mu- 
sical talent, age, experience in life, etc. 
All of these so color our attitudes that 
even as adults we find ourselves con- 






“Practical” Listening Lessons—Are They Possible? 


stantly readjusting our feelings and re- 
actions toward music with which we 
are familiar. It is natural therefore 
that the pupil’s reaction may not be 
the same as ours at the start—and we 
do not wish it to be—something should 
be left for him to discover at future 
hearings! Stevenson's ideas might well 
be applied to this situation: “To hold 
the same views at forty as we held at 
twenty is to have been stupefied for 
a score of years... . It is as 
if a ship captain should sail to India 
from the Port of London; and having 
brought a chart of the Thames on 
deck at his first setting out, should 
obstinately use no other for the whole 
voyage.” But still we go on insisting 
that our listening lessons ¢! ould turn 
out in masses students who duplicate 
each other perfectly in the knowledge 
they have gained in regard to com- 
posers, stories of music, etc., but very 
few having ideas of their own in re- 
gard to what they hear, or ability to 
listen intelligently to music of any 
depth unless they have guidance! 


HE ideas of those who dislike 

certain music should be respected 
as are the ideas of those who enjoy 
it. Our aim is not to insist that these 
students like all music considered good 
—we ourselves do not do that. Our 
aim is to help them attain intelligence 
in deciding for themselves whether or 
not they like it. Some will be frankly 
bored by certain selections—that is to 
be expected. Perhaps they need fur- 
ther experience with music in general; 
perhaps they will never truly enjoy 
particular types of music. But at any 
rate they should be encouraged to have 
some definite reaction to it. The en- 
couragement of free discussion at sev- 
eral successive hearings of music will 
lead students to a broad and tolerant 
attitude toward the views of others. 
They come to understand that their 
own reactions may be modified by ex- 
perience, and that it is not an indica- 
tion of weakness to change one’s opin- 
ion of a selection. They develop a 
far more open-minded attitude toward 
listening to new and more difficult 
music if they feel that their serious 
opinions are respected regardless of 
what they are. And on that attitude 
we depend for their willingness to 
listen more and more to good music 
as it is available, and thus to increase 
their experience as is necessary if 
sound taste and understanding are to 
be developed. Real listening cannot be 
secured from a class or made a habit 
with its members, without a willing- 
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ness on the part of the individuals in 
the class, founded on a pleasant, com- 
radely attitude between teacher and 
class. 

As new selections are studied, a 
well-outlined course will provide for 
examples (even though a very few are 
available) of each type of musical com- 
position that the student is liable to 
hear in his musical experiences outside 
of school life. Students should be en- 
couraged to bring to class reports of 
radio concerts heard. The up-to-date 
teacher will keep posted on programs 
to be broadcast, so as to call to the 
attention of students any that might 
be of particular interest or value. 

Frequent hearing of entirely new se- 
lections should become a part of the 
work, with a view to comparing them 
with familiar ones and learning to utilize 
information already acquired, in order 
to enjoy them more fully. If these 
new selections are short in length (at 
least to begin with), interest will be 
sustained and real listening will be 
done. This use of entirely new selec- 
tions should be only supplementary to 
the actual study of others, but the 
pleasure derived from it, and the in- 
crease in the ability of students to 
listen intelligently to unfamiliar music 
wili test the success of the regular 
class work 


HE listening lesson to be success- 

ful must be enjoyed by the stu- 
dents. One means of increasing their 
enjoyment is to allow them frequent 
opportunity to choose selections they 
wish to hear during the class period 
or at other times, when such an ar- 
rangement is possible. Sometimes it 
is even feasible to allow them to bring 
favorites (records) from home and 
thus encourage pride in their musical 
library. This choice can also serve as 
an index to the taste being developed. 
For students who enjoy reading, access 
to some of the more informal, inter- 
esting books on music is of value. 
Experience in singing many of the 
lovely art-and folk-songs is also an in- 
valuable aid in developing a listener. 
Incidental mention or study of com- 
posers, periods, form, themes, instru- 
ments, etc., as such knowledge is de- 
veloped in other phases of music study, 
fits in admirably with this type of lis- 
tening. It gradually develops and en- 
riches the listener’s powers to the 
point where each selection becomes to 
him a composite expression of many 
influences on the individual composer. 
However, too frequently this phase of 
the work degenerates into the memor- 
izing of mechanical details, and, as a 
result, the music is associated men- 
tally with dry details that make it take 
on the aspect of forced drill rather 
than of pleasurable experience to be 
indulged in at every opportunity. 






ERHAPS it may seem that we are 

stressing too much the listening for 
something in music. But a little notice 
of the average modern American’s choice 
of amusements, reading matter, etce., 
shows us that there is an extreme fond- 
ness for the graphic and vivid. Whether 
we approve of this taste or not, we 
cannot disregard it—our best success 
will come from working through it. 
Music must be connected in some way 
with a personal knowledge, feeling or 
idea on the part of the average listener, 
otherwise it is only superficially heard, 
not listened to. 

The interest of the majority of the 
American people in some form of 
music is well-known. But most of 
them have an inferiority complex when 
it comes to understanding good music, 
and a distaste for absorbing wholesale 
the opinions of others concerning what 
they do not understand. In these days 
of the radio, it is a real tragedy to 
find the number of people who would 
like to enjoy the good music available, 
but find it seemingly out of their grasp. 
And to find that the number indiscrim- 
inately includes many of our school 
music students should make us look to 
our methods! 

Until we are able to make our lis- 
tening lessons of the permanent, usable 
value demanded by modern educational 
standards and in accordance with the 
changes wrought in modern life by in- 
ventions, we can look for continual 
trouble in competing with other sub- 
jects in our curriculum. The listening 
lesson is a comparatively young devel- 
opment; it has not yet conclusively 
proved its worth to the world in gen- 
eral. At present it is very frequently 
(and justly) rated as of little real value 
to students in general. We of the 
school music profession believe sin- 
cerely in its possibilities—can we prove 
that they are practical? 





NORTH CENTRAL 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 43) 





the expression of friendship through 
song which so happily characterized the 
period of by-gone days. With Edgar 
Gordon as toastmaster, our own Rus- 
sell Morgan as a speaker, and Carl 
Sandburg, noted American poet from 
Elmhurst, Illinois, as entertainer, the 
evening was one of keen and unusual 
pleasure. Sandburg, with his far-away, 
dreamy gaze, sang the old ditties, melo- 
dies and ballads of early days to the 
strumming accompaniment of his old 
guitar. Many a treat we had from his 
“American Songbag” which is typical of 
the folk songs of all parts of the 
country. 

The musical organizations, aside from 
those in the Des Moines schools, which 
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rendered us beautiful, artistic programs, 
were: Miss Meloney’s Glee Club from 
Grant High School, Cedar Rapids; Mrs. 
Pitts’ A Cappella Choir from Central 
High School, Lincoln; Miss Barker's 
Cecelian Club from the Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, State Teachers College; the Girls’ 
Glee Club from Drake University, Des 
Moines; Mr. Gillette’s Symphony Band 
from Carlton College, and Mr. Pres- 
ton’s Chapel Choir from Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 


The climax of the week was the artis- 
tic program rendered by the North Cen- 
tral High School Orchestra of two 
hundred and twelve members under the 
direction of Joseph E. Maddy, and Frank 
Waller of the Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Chorus of two hun- 
dred and nine members under the able 
leadership of John Finley Williamson 
of the Westminster Choir School, 
Ithaca, New York. The program thrilled 
the large audience in attendance, and 
reflected great credit, not only upon the 
directors, but upon the work of the 
pupils and their teachers in their re- 
spective home organizations. Each year 
we note great growth and development 
in the ability of the pupils taking part. 


Too much credit cannot be given to 
our efficient president, Mr. Herman 
Smith, for his wisdom and good judg- 
ment in the building of a program of 
unusual interest throughout the entire 
week. To one who has attended national 
and sectional conferences sirice the one 
in Philadelphia in 1919, the Des Moines 
meeting goes on record as one of the 
best in conference history. It was well 
worth the long trip from the far eastern 
section of the North Central territory. 


At the annual business meeting the 
constitution was amended to conform to 
some changes in that of the National. 
One important event was the election of 
our National Executive Secretary, Mr. 
C. V. Buttelman, as the new Treasurer 
of the North Central Conference. We 
congratulate the National in the selec- 
tion of a man of Mr. Buttelman’s ability 
for Executive Secretary and we are 
most happy to include him in our own 
list of officers. 


The newly elected officers are as fol- 
lows: President, W. W. Norton, Flint, 
Mich.; First Vice-President, Fowler 
Smith, Detroit, Mich.; Second Vice- 
President, Gaylord R. Humberger, 
Springfield, Ohio; Secretary, Mrs. Carol 
M. Pitts, Omaha, Neb.; Treasurer, C. 
V. Buttelman, Chicago, Ill.; National 
Conference Director, Herman F. Smith, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; North Central Con- 
ference Directors, Edith M. Keller, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Harper C. Maybee, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EpitH M. Ketter, Secretary (1929-31) 
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MUSIC ‘TEACHERS 


SUPERVISORS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 


Have you tried measuring the results 
of your music instruction ? 


TWO SUPERIOR TESTS IN MUSIC 


Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Achievement 


(for the grades and high school) 


Kwalwasser’s Test of Music Information and 
Appreciation 
(for high schools and colleges) 


Sample sets by mail, postpaid: 


| | eee 16 cents 
ee re nee 10 cents 


For catalogues and prices on these and 
other standard tests in other fields, 
write to: 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


University of Iowa 
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VOCAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Hottis Dann, Director, Department of Education, New York University 





NE of the acts of the Music Su- 

pervisors National Conference at 
its seventeenth annual session at De- 
troit in 1926 was to appoint a Standing 
Committee on Vocal Affairs. It was 
the concensus of opinion of the board 
of directors that such a committee had 
become necessary in order to further 
the development of vocal music in the 
public schools, which, during the rapid 
growth of the instrumental program in 
the schools immediately following the 
World War, had been rather neglected. 
Ernest G. Hesser, now director of music 
in the Cincinnati Public Schools (then 
director in Indianapolis, Indiana), was 
chairman of this pioneer committee, 
the following persons serving with him: 
Teresa Armitage, New York; William 
3reach, now of Buffalo, N. Y. (then 
of Winston-Salem, N. C.); Dr. Hollis 
Dann, New York University, and R. 
Lee Osburn, Maywood, Illinois. 

The work of the Vocal Affairs Com- 
mittee has been outstanding in two de- 
partments. The following resumé, pre- 
pared by Mr. Ernest Hesser covers the 
developments in these two departments 
during the biennial term ending in 1930: 


I—National High School Chorus; In 
sponsoring the National High School 
Chorus, the Committee on Vocal Affairs 
desired to demonstrate: 


1. That musicianly singing is possible 
with high school choral groups. 

2. That song material of high musical 
worth is available for high school use. 

3. That the use of such material is not 
only legitimate and desirable but en- 
tirely feasible and practical. 

+. That musicianly chorus singing con- 
tributes to the enjoyment and musical 
development of the high school stu- 
dent in the same measure as musi- 
cianly orchestral or band perform- 
ance. 


The concert of the First National 
High School Chorus at the meeting of 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference in Chicago, 1928, was a com- 
plete and satisfying demonstration of 
these points and gave a decided impetus 
toward better high school chorus sing- 
ing throughout the country. The Sec- 
ond National High School Chorus, as- 
sembled for the 1930 session of the Mu- 
sic Supervisors National Conference in 
Chicago” reached even higher levels of 
attainment. The trend in choice of 
material has been toward pure music (a 
cappella singing), including also beau- 


tiful arrangements of folk songs, gems 
from the masters and worthy works of 
present-day composers. On the occa- 
sion of each appearance of the chorus, 
the Chicago press has spoken in highest 
terms of its inspiring and musicianly 
performance. At the time this report is 
written the third National Chorus is be- 
ing organized by Dr. Dann to sing for 
the Department of Superintendence at 
Detroit. 

The value of a national school chorus 
can scarcely be measured. Its influence 
is as widespread as the communities 
represented, and as educational and cul- 
tural as the vision of its sponsors. 


II—Teaching of Vocal Music in the 
Public Schools from Grade I through 
Senior High School: Through a group 
of sub-committees, research was con- 
ducted along the following lines: 


1. Singing during pre-adolescence. 

2. Singing during adolescence (Junior 
High School). 

3. Singing by mature voices (Senior 
High School Voice Classes). 

4. Ensemble singing in the Senior High 
School. 


The research occupied the major por- 
tion of two years. The result was a 
series of four treatises, practical and 
comprehensive, for the guidance of su- 
pervisors in their vocal work from the 
first grade through the senior high 
school. Each treatise, except the first, 
includes as a valuable feature lists of 
suggested song material suitable for the 
particular period of development under 
discussion. 

The four reports were adopted at the 
1930 session of the National Confer- 
ence and have been printed by that 
body in the form of a bulletin entitled 
“1930 Report of the Committee on Vo- 
cal Affairs.” The Committee feels that 
it is not too optimistic in predicting that 
its reports will contribute in large meas- 
ure toward establishing a uniformly 
higher standard of vocal work, not only 
in the high schools, but also in the ele- 
mentary school—a field which in the 
past has often been neglected. 

Allotment of chorus members to the 
different states is made in proportion to 
the high school enrollment, except that 
each state is allotted a minimum of 
two members. Each state is given until 
a certain date to fill its quota; after 
that, members are chosen from appli- 
cations on file from any state, regard- 
less of state allotment, until all sections 
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of the chorus are filled. 24 states were 
represented in the First National High 
School Chorus; 30 in the Second, in- 9 
cluding California, Florida, New York, For the Boys Glee Club 
and North Dakota. The chorus mem- 
— a a a WITH LITTLE OR NO EXPERIENCE IN PART SINGING 
coming to Chicago, under the direction 
of their own supervisors. While there, A series of Two-Part Songs, with piano accompaniment, for 
they rehearsed twice daily for five con- changed male voices. These will help solve the problem of 
secutive days before giving their con- securing music for the young and immature boys’ voices of 
_— high school age. Arranged for tenor and baritone in medium 
range, with appropriate texts for school use. 
CONFERENCE THOUGHTS SD Git Decis GI DM iaiice nice ceascccscsccsaseveccess David Brooke $0.12 
EE A nice h5bhhed 04 045650040.400000500606000804008 David Brooke .12 
SHR Meme GORE cc cccceccccccccceccccccccccsccccccsccccese David Brooke .12 
: " : ¢ ‘a Se BD BN Gin oc cc ccc ce cccesccccccéccescccecoses John S. Fearis .15 
N the field of a through the 2004 Song of the Open Road......cccccccccccccccccccescces Ira B. Wilson  .12 
consolidation of radio interests, nis sews kncinhnnndeeiahnel May F. Lawrence .12 
with sound picture producers and dis- 2006 Steal Away to Jesus (Negro Spir.)........-....5: Arr. Fredrick Jerome .12 
tril Ss. ¢ seve f » leadi Se PU PO o cc ccccccccccccccvescceccessscceseessoess John S. Fearis .12 
a é and several . the leading I Bs 6.6 6.0:0.6.050800c0nrcerccsccsevecsreesess May F. Lawrence .12 
music publishers, a formidable combi- 2009 When Icicles Hang by the Wall.......-.---+++ssecees: Winifred Moore .12 
nation has been set up which threatens . J  t 2 “rales ere r re ett. Palmer Clark .12 
to have monopolistic control of the 2011 Comrades occccccccccccccccccccccceccccsccvcccceseceeese Perry Taylor 12 
professional musical art life of America. pom os ge gna he PITTITTTTITT TTT Tiree an, J ——— = 
; Countless millions of people who 2014 When Night Has Gone.........................+02...Fredrick Jerome 12 
never have and perhaps never will set Se Te Ne Oe Biota 6 686.0.06 0 cease nerencsseenens David Nyvall, Jr. .15 
foot in a concert hall are now regularly . . . 
: - ‘ wl Single C bif Days’ 
tuning in to hear great music. The ingle Copies cent on diftcen Days’ Agproval upon request 
danger, as I see it, is that all such 
listening is negative and non-partici- 





ati . . . The ease with which } 
ag . es lige A NEW CANTATA FOR TWO PART TREBLE VOICES 


we may tune in and enjoy such music 
threatens not only this field of self- ‘ 
performance of music, but in my judg- Th C l t F 

ment there is a real danger of actual e u pri ay 
musical indigestion. . . . One of 
the greatest values attributed to music 
is that it provides a‘ definite outlet 
for expression of aesthetic and emo- 


‘ Words from Poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. Music by Winifred Moore 
7 1 | A charming musical setting of this delightful 





tional feeling. . . . Whereas there old classic, which is considered one of the 
may be positive deleterious results finest examples of early American poetry. The 
music which is tuneful and of medium diffi- 


there are positive therapeutic values 
ascribed to the performance of it. 
re Avocation versus vocation is 
the question of the hour in music. 
The time has come for us to carry on 


culty, can be easily learned and will be en- 
joyed by children of the intermediate and 
upper grades. A splendid number for chor- 
uses interested in worthwhile music. Time of 
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HAT a larger number of prospec- 
tive teachers are clecting. School 
Music, that the recording machine and 














music appreciation readers are becom- each person, an evening spent in sing- Book of Proceedings—Page 80 
ing more and more a part of the equip- ing fine old songs and in listening to 

ment of the rural schools, give evi- the performances of musicians from 

dence of a more widespread interest “town” who have had the advantage B FRENCH 

in the subject. But the music appreci- of training, a talk by the supervisor ; "y : 

ation reader and the recording machine telling of - a = —_ Primary Music A and B 
cannot take the place of the teacher training for the boys and girls of rura 

equipped by nature and training to give as well as those of the city schools The Arfredgar Flash Cards 
the boys and girls of the rural schools —thes: are a few of ~~ most im- {Series A and Series B} 

some worthwhile experience in music. portant aspects of such a program. P 

How to get school trustees to want If the fathers and mothers enjoy an Cheerful Songs for Little Songsters 
a teacher who can do this is, I be- evening of music and are impressed Read Review in Musical Ob- 
lieve, an immediate problem. The with the fact that they as well as their server, Issue of July—Page 34. 
supervisor of music must extend her city friends can have beautiful music Write for Price List. Free 
“city limits’ and take in the rural brought to them, I believe that one Booklet. English and Music in 
communities. She must through her of the first questions they will ask of the Pedagogy of Music. 

county superintendent arrange for pro- the prospective teacher in their dis- 

grams in these schools—programs in trict will be—“Can you teach music?” THE ARFREDGAR PRESS 
which the entire community takes a Mauve Garnett (Rural School Music 78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 
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HIS paper reports the more sali- 
| ent results of a study whose aim 
was to discover, at least in part, 
the value of the Seashore Tests of Mu- 
sical Talent in music education. Many 
school music teachers have formed more 
or less definite conclusions as to the use- 
fulness of these tests. Often such 
opinions have been arrived at on general 
grounds only. For instance, we have 
discussions of the extent to which the 
sense of pitch as measured in Seashore’s 
Test for Pitch Discrimination really 
functions in musical experience, or of 
the possibility or importance of dis- 
tinguishing between various degrees of 
consonance and dissonance, as is re- 
quired in the test for the Sense of 
Consonance. Often, too, the teacher 
will appeal to actual experience in the 
schools as a basis for decision in favor 
of, or against the tests. Such methods 
of evaluation are useful and interesting, 
but they are by no means sufficient. 
There is a very definite statistical tech- 
nique which enables us to judge of the 
values and limitations of any test. And 
it has seemed worth while to the writer 
to apply this in the present case, and to 
compare the results obtained, with the 
findings of some other studies on this 
battery. 


The Seashore Tests for Sense of 
Pitch, Sense of Intensity, Sense of 
Time, Sense of Consonance, Tonal 


Memory, and Sense of Rhythm were 
given to 176 different second, third, and 
fourth year students in Lawrence Col- 
lege. Of these eighty-eight were en- 
rolled in the College of Liberal Arts, 
and eighty-eight in the Conservatory of 
Music. 

The test results were correlated with 
two criteria. The first was obtained 
by asking each teacher of Applied Music 
who had taught any one of the eighty- 
eight conservatory students for at least 
one semester, to give each such student 
a rating on musical talent. Ratings were 
obtained from two or more teachers 
for every student, and were averaged. 

The second criterion was the stu- 
dent’s semester grade in piano or voice. 
Besides this, the test scores of the con- 
servatory and college students were com- 
pared. It was felt that in this way we 
could arrive at an answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do the Seashore Tests really 
measure musical ability?” For clearly, 
teachers in Applied Music well ac- 
quainted with a student’s work ought 
to be able to give a valid judgment of 
his musical ability, if such a judgment 
can ever be formed at all. 
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An Evaluation of the Seashore Tests 


By JAMES L. MURSELL 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 





Tests and Measurements 


NTRODUCTORY NOTE: A portion 

of Professor Mursell’s letter to 
the department editor, which ac- 
companied the article here pre- 
sented, furnishes all that is needed 
to give the proper mind-set for 
helpful reading. 

“T am enclosing herewith the arti- 
cle on the Seashore Tests. I hope 
that it is now in a form which 
will make it available for your 
needs. I have eliminated many of 
the references to the literature, and 
almost all the statistical analysis of 
the criteria. This might lead to a 
little criticism on technical grounds, 
but I believe this will not be seri- 
ous. It seemed to me advisable to 
report the most important findings 
on reliability and validity in statisti- 
cal rather than general form, as of 
course test evaluation is a somewhat 
technical matter. And my belief 
is that school music teachers should 
have available factual data of this 
kind, properly organized and pre- 
sented. I hope you will not feel 
that it is still too technical.” 

Other interesting articles sub- 
mitted for publication include con- 
tributions by S$. T. Burns, Medina, 
Ohio; Medora B. Grandprey, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, and 
Edward P. Rutledge, Neodisha, 
Kansas. 

Peter W. DYKEMA, 

Conductor, Tests and Measure- 

ments Department. 











The only comparable study known to 
the writer is that of Brown,! who cor- 
related the Seashore Tests of 108 high 
school students with talent ratings by 
the musical instructor. Clearly, how- 
ever, there is a question as to what ex- 
tent a single school music teacher is 
able to make valid talent estimates on 
108 pupils. 

Before reporting the chief outcomes 
of our correlation of test scores with 
criteria, there is a prior problem of 
much importance to discuss. This is 
the problem of reliability, which is an 
essential point in deciding upon the use- 


1 Brown, A. W. The Reliability and Valid- 
ity of the Seashore Tests of Musical Talent, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1928, Val. 12, 






fulness of any test, and is particularly 
cogent in connection with the Seashore 
Tests, where it has been surprisingly 
overlooked. When we know the relia- 
bility of any test, we know the amount 
of error involved in the scores which 
the test yields. No measuring instru- 
ment is perfectly reliable. On the one 
hand we have astronomical and other 
physical measurements, which are ex- 
tremely though never absolutely ac- 
curate, and on the other, purely sub- 
jective estimates, which are usually very 
inaccurate. The practical importance of 
the whole matter lies in the fact that we 
need to know the reliability of any test 
in order to decide to what uses we can 
put its results, and what educational de- 
cisions we can base upon them. 

In this study the reliability of the 
Seashore Tests was ascertained by cor- 
relating the first and second five rows 
of the scoring tables, and applying the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 
The results so obtained are brought to- 
gether and listed with the standard devi- 
ations and averages of the tests, and 
compared with the findings reported by 
Brown, in Table I. We may say that 
they seem fairly comparable with re- 
liability data from a number of other 
studies. 

At a first glance one would say that 
these reliabilities are medium to low. 
But for us, the probable error of esti- 
mate on these tests is more meaningful. 
These are reported for both studies in 
table II. 





Table II. Probable error of estimate for Sea- 
shore Tests [P.E. (est.) =.6745 V1—r1] 


This study Brown’s study 





DEY ccnsiccndotecnces 11.0 6.2 
DE dct adevccccesy 6.8 2.4 
BED cawensctresececees 8.8 4.5 
COED sccuccescccs 12.6 5.9 
BED écccccctvesiaes 6.0 6.7 
ED vcavesvnscecenes 8.6 5.4 





To make the meaning of this table 
clear, let us consider the Pitch Test, with 
its probable error of estimate of 11.0. 
Suppose a pupil makes a score of 80 
on this test. Then we can say that 
there is an even or 50% chance that 








pp. 468-476. 
Table I. Numbers, averages, standard deviations, and coefficients of reliability for the 
Seashore Tests. 

——This Study. ~ _ Brown’s Study. 
N. Av. .D. Rel N. v S.D. Rel. 
PD. sacstveseencanees 164 60.0 28.3 66 93 77 17.16 71 
PED ccecceceseuces 171 61.8 27.7 86 91 71.5 6.1 -65 
c,. err 170 57.2 30.9 81 91 77.3 9.4 48 
Consonance .........+5:. 165 65.7 27.0 52 91 77.0 11.8 43 
DOE cccncovescccees 167 68.5 25.6 88 90 64.8 18.5 59 
BGR coccccccccecese 164 78.3 21.4 64 89 74.0 9.4 .29 
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““Fiddl-ettes better for beginner 





classes than violins—at any price!” 


An Extravagant Claim? 


Consider These Facts! 


1. The Fiddl-ette appeals to children. Experience 
proves that three times as many children wish to 
enroll in Fiddl-ette classes as do in Violin classes. 


2. The soft tone of the Fiddl-ette is ideal for large 
or small classes and for home practice. Fiddl-ettes 
do not grossly amplify the errors of beginners’ 
technique, but encourage the student with their 
pure sweet tone. 








3. First-year technique acquired on “Ette Instruments” 
may be transferred at once to Violins, Violas or 
Cellos, with no more loss of efficiency than that 
experienced in changing from one Violin to another. 


4. Children trained with Fiddl-ettes aspire to owner- 
ship of a good violin. Parents generally buy a 
much more worthy instrument if sure of the child’s 
talent. The Fiddl-ette affords the best developing 
medium, at the least cost. 


5. All features of the Fiddl-ette contribute to faster 
and more satisfactory class progress, with the result 
that an unusually high average of pupils continue 
advanced study. 





Roosevelt High School, Chicago, String Quartet playing “Ette” Instru- 
ments for Universal News Reel. Advanced performers achieve artistic re- 
sults with these novel instruments, and are charmed with the tone and 
technical possibilities. 


These Capable Teachers Each Use from 
20 to 250 Ette Instruments in their Work 




















Irving L. Bradley | Peoria WH. 
Mrs. Dora Kettering | Monmouth WH. 
' John 0. Troliman | Leavenworth Kans. 
| David L. Martin Uniontown Pa. 
Lewis Fortenbach Peoria ti, 
} F. S. Jackson | Punxsutawney Pa. 
Fred Ohlendorf | ete tH. 
Carl Nelson | Manitowoc Wis. 
R. H. Beebe | Naperville i. 
Dwight Brown Greenville Ohle 
Miss M. Zollinger Des Plaines i. 
Albert Harris Chicago i. 
Mildred Darelius Hinsdale i. 
Wm, H. wy | Kenosha Wis. 
Miss Cleon vin Champaign im. 
James A. Melichar Cedar Falls lowa 
John G. Norton | Macomb i. 
Cc. B. Ackley Franklin 
Miss Frances Chatburn | Springfield 
J. H. Peet, Supt. | Washington | fowa 
Miss Ruth Swanson | Chicago | WM 
Mrs. Anna G. Schaefer | Quincy m 
Newton Huffman Knox Pa. 
Mrs. Anna Largent Aurora | ow 
—, — Eastes } ove Wi. 
eodore Leverenz | Chicago | 
Charles Patterson | West Carrolton ie 
Costain Music Store | Huron Ss. D. 
Chas. W. Graham | Tulsa Okla. 
J. Koscielny | Des Plaines om 
Nathan Rosenbluth | Bloomington | iii 
. 0. Crain | Phillipsburg Pa. 
~ Paul C. Brake | Massillon | Ohio 
Orville Westgor, Instructor of Violin at Freeport, Illincis, and fifteen _Fiddl-ette wa — all — a | aoe 
pupils chosen from his class of 250 who are making rapid progress on the Fiddl-ettes. \ 








This group has made a number of successful public performances. 





THE IDEAL PLAN is school ownership of the instru- 
ments that are issued twice yearly to beginning groups. 

Yet—60% of the instruments now in use were purchased 
by the pupils through the school—on our easy payment 
plan of 25c per week. 


If you need cellists in your orchestras—try a few Cello- 
ettes. They will provide the talent and the parents will 
soon provide real ’cellos. Meantime the Cello-ette makes a 


good orchestral instrument. 


Send for Price List and Free “‘Organization Manual’’ 





GAMBLE HINGED Music Co. 


228 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE « « « « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘“‘ROBINSON CRUSOE”’ 


NEW 1930 





A unison and 
Two-part Chil- 
dren’s Cantata. 


Adapted especially 
for use with Boys. 


Lyrics arranged 
Leuk cas from Defoe by Edith 
mr bi ey ¥) . Sanford Tillotson. 


Ira B. Wilson. 
$0 cents per copy. 
A single copy of “‘Robinson Crusoe”’ will 
be sent on approval upon request. 


NEW 1930 SCHOOL 


OCTAVOS 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHORUSES 




















$117. My Canoe. Two-part, Wilson $0.08 
$118. The Calling Sea, Two-part 

ees .08 
$119. Comes the Dawn, surge 

cntnpeegpraigeieimaniananegsineen ilson .08 
$120. Gypsies’ Evening Song, Two- 

ee se 
$121. Oh, for Wings! Two-part 

WU, Aegl .08 





$122. The Wind's from the North, 
Two-part (boys) ...... Wilson .08 
. Good Night, Sweet Day 
. & & een. 
A single copy each of the octavos listed 
above will be sent on approval upon request. 


‘*THE GOVERNOR’S 
DAUGHTER” 


An Operetta 
for the 
Use of Senior 
High Schools. 


| GOVERNORS 
DAUGHTER 


i Books and lyrics by 
Alfred W. Wake- 
man. 


Music by Ira B. 
Wilson. 








Beautiful elaborate music. The book is 
dramatic, interesting and practical. Or- 
chestra parts and stage manager's guide 
available. $1.00 per copy. 

A_ single copy of ‘‘The Governor's 
Daughter’ will be sent on approval upon 
request. 


“CIRCUS DAY”’ 


—f An Operetta for 


Gircis (Day Junior High 


pe lof ¥ Schools and 
| Older Children 





Book and lyrics by 
| Caroline Boalt Lo- 
ii renz. 


AN OPERETTA 


nese oss ashe * 


Music by John S. 
Fearis. 


Mostly unison music (never more than 
two parts), easy, rousing choruses. The 
book is clever, with splendid possibilities 
for spectacular tableau. Orchestra parts 
and stage manager's guide may be secured. 

$1.00 per copy. 

A single copy of “‘Circus Day’ will be 
sent on approval upon request. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


501 E. 3rd St., DAYTON, OHIO 
91 7th Ave., NEW YORK 
218 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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his true score lies between 69 and 91, 
that is, between 80 + 11. This gives 
us a precise measure of the amount of 
error in scores on the Pitch Test. 

Here we have a result of very great 
educational significance. One of the 
proposed uses of the Seashore Tests 
has been to diagnose the strong and 
weak points of the pupil’s musical equip- 
ment. But if the scores are liable to 
this amount of error, it is clear that a 
difference of say 10 points between Pitch 
and Intensity may be due, not to true 
differences in ability, but to pure chance. 
We can make this specific. If a pupil 
has a score of 32 on the Pitch Test, 
the error of measurement is so great 
that he will need to have a score of at 
least 70 on the Intensity Test, before 
we can be reasonably sure that any true 
difference in ability exists. An intensity 
score of 50 may seem to indicate a su- 
periority, but this is vitiated by the un- 
reliability of the measurement. Thus 
the “talent charts” which are plotted on 
the Seashore Test scores are highly de- 
ceptive, and may correspond to nothing 
at all in the pupil’s musical equipment. 
We conclude that the tests can be used 
to differentiate extremes of ability with- 
in groups, but are not available for indi- 
vidual diagnosis, as has been claimed. 

Having discussed the question as to 
what extent the Seashore Tests meas- 
ure real differences at all, we now turn 
to the further question of whether they 
measure musical ability. Table III gives 
the correlations found in this study and 
by Brown between Seashore Test scores 
and musical ability as estimated by mu- 


Table III. Correlations between Seashore Test 


Scores and Talent Ratings 


This study Brown’s study 


OE as wert tee 11+.08 15 + .06 
DOO: éécoveenwes 07 + .08 -11 + .06 
POD vovecaccocscess eee 41+ .05 
Consonance ........ —.27 + .07 15 + .06 
ON eae 19 + .08 -17 + .06 
ere SO .17 + .06 


sic teachers. We should remark that 
the average correlation between the tal- 
ent ratings returned by each instructor 
in our study rating at least 10 students, 
and the average of all such ratings, is 
82 = .09, which indicates that the cri- 
terion is sufficiently reliable. Clearly, 
the relationship between the test scores 
and estimated talent is excedingly low, 












aad in most cases is not statistically re- 
liable. 

Our impression is confirmed when we 
scan the correlations between the scores 
on the Seashore Tests and grades ob- 
tained in Applied Music. Once more, we 
have good evidence that these grades 
furnish reliable criteria. 








Table IV. Correlations between Seashore Test 
scores and final semester grades in 
Applied Music 


Voice— 
Final grade 


Piano— 
Final grade 


PROD. ccccvsccccessve -01 + .09 07 + .10 
DE secsseseucs 4 09 + .09 08 + .10 
TD 6:609:66000000608 10+ .08 —14+.10 
Consonance ........ —.25 + .09 06 + .10 
PONE cccccessvces -07 + .09 05 + .10 
FFU ceccccccccse OE ae 06 + .10 





Here again we have virtual absence 
of relationship. The Seashore Tests 
completely fail to predict which students 
will secure high or low grades in Voice 
and in Piano. We are driven to con- 
clude that, taking groups of music stu- 
dents, they do not differentiate the tal- 
ented from the untalented, and that, to 
this extent, they do not measure musical 
talent. 

One further question still remains. 
Do the tests discriminate between Con- 
servatory and College students? The 
answer is to be found in table V, where 
the averages of the two groups are com- 
pared, and the percentages of Conserva- 
tory students who equal or excel the 
test performance of the median College 
student are given. 

It is clear that the conservatory stu- 
dents have a small, but definite advan- 
tage. We should remember that the 
Seashore Tests are not affected by musi- 
cal training, so they measure innate 
abilities. Our conclusion is that a school 
of music does tend to some extent to 
select the kind of abilities measured by 
these tests. Our results should be com- 
pared with those of Stanton?, who 
showed that success and retention in 
the Eastman School could to some ex- 
tent be predicted by the Seashore Tests, 
and with those of Larson,? who found 


2 Stanton, Hazel M. Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talent, Psych. Monog., 1928, 39 No. 2, 
whole No. 178. 

3 Larson, William S. Measurement of Musical 
Talent for the Prediction of Success in Instru- 
mental Music, Psych. Monog. 1930, Vol. 40, 
No. 1, whole No. 181. 





Table V. Averages and median overlappings of conservatory and college students 


College 

students 
N. Av. 
PU vb sceceeeasdcacescsesenceoenss 83 53.7 

SON 0.6660 6eaenncesedesannccees 82 57 
BED cececescovccnseccssocecessaese 85 63.1 
COMBOMEROD ccccccccccscccccoscceose 88 57.4 
EE ccccueteneseucincceteenncss 90 64.8 
PGs cccccvescecesncecssscesceuss OO 76.8 
PURIGR 66.6.6 660000406 66ee ce ccewoses 93 58.5 





Conservatory % of Conservatory students 
students who equal or excel the 

N. Av. median college student 
81 66.5 69 

89 66.2 56 

85 51.6 49 

7 75.2 70 

77 72.8 89 

76 80 60 

83 72.5 80 
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that success in instrumental music in 
school could be predicted by the tests. 
It would seem that the Seashore Tests 
can differentiate large ranges of talent, 
but educational advice can only be given 
very hesitantly, if at all, on the basis 
of the scores. 

In concluding that the Seashore Tests 
virtually fail to measure musical talent, 
we do not necessarily condemn the bat- 
tery. Indeed there is excellent reason 
to believe that Seashore Test scores, 
taken in conjunction with other data, 
may be quite valuable in helping us to 
predict specific capacities, such as sight 
reading ability, or pitch control in sing- 
ing. This is clearly indicated in quite 
a number of recent studies*. In gen- 
eral our view would be that while the 
limitations of the Seashore Tests are be- 
coming clear, their indubitable values 
are not yet well understood. 


4 e.g. Gaw, E. A. Five Studies in the Music 
Tests, Psych. Monog. 1928, Vol. 39, whole No 
178: Mosher, R. M. A Study of the Group 
Method of Measurement of Sight Singing, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tribs. to Ed. No. 194, 1925: Wright, F. A. The 
Correlation between Achievement and Capacity 
in Music, Journ. of Ed. Res., 1928, 17, pp. 50-56. 





CONFERENCE ECHOES 





SYCHOLOGY tells us that the chief 

business of education is to help 
every individual find himself and his 
personal happiness, so we may say that 
the chief business of music education 
is to help every individual find himself 
and his personal happiness in music... . 
Psychology shows that a child does not 
learn by floundering; he learns by vision. 
; Learning is a process of creative 
growth; it is not a mechanical adding 
of habit to habit. . . . Power comes 
through real experience. . . . It is 
intense effort that educates, and that in- 
tense effort is directed from within, not 
from without. Having a technique means 
possessing the mental and physical abil- 
ity to give shape to music. MABELLE 
GLENN (The Psychology of Music Edu- 
cation.—Southwestern Conf.) 


ANY forces are working against 

music. Like many another activ- 
ity, the music: industry and profession 
has been affected by a change in the 
direction of the stream of life. 
This new American “tempo” is what 
is worrying us today. “Step on it” is 
more than motor slang, it is expressive 
of a new American attitude—have 
what you want, do what you want to 
do, be where you want to be and with- 
out waiting. . . . The problem that 
faces us now is how to hold our place 
in the center of the swift-moving 
stream of life, how to avoid being 
crowded over to the shore. . . . It 
appears to me that the whole move- 
ment for music in education seems 
now to have arrived at a point where 
what it needs to get into momentum, 
is not so much a long continuation of 
the process of experiment, as a good 
strong push. JoHN Powe tt (Problems 
of the Piano Industry and the Profes- 
ston.—Southern Conf.) 
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| Director of Department of Class Piano Methods, 


Formerly Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, 


PRIMARY BOOK 
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Helen Curtis 


Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois 


Kansas City, Missouri 


and 
BOOK III 


Ready About June ist 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Wit Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Suort StupiEs IN MusIcaL PsycHoL- 
ocy. Charles Hubert Farnsworth 
[Oxford University Press, New 
York.] 


“HIS engaging and thoughtful little 
book, redolent of the quiet and 
genial character of its author, de- 

serves a review almost as long as itself, 
for the book is the crystallized product 
of much wise and beautiful thinking. 
Seven little essays make up _ the 
whole. Their titles are suggestive: Mu- 
sical Thinking; Music and Habit; Mu- 
sical Memory; Musical Feeling; Music 
and Imagination; Music and Choice; 
Music and Reason. If one must sum- 
marize, it may be said that collectively 
they emphasize anew the truth that 
music is of the mind (or spirit), by 
the mind (or spirit) and for the mind 
(or spirit), and that powers and skills 
of students can be advanced only as they 
appropriate fully as mental content all 
things musical that come into their ex- 


perience The style is not expository, 
however, certainly not argumentative, 
and that very fact allows for rich re- 


flection and sensitive judgments. The 
discrimination between “thought at 
work” and “thought at play:” the 
author's elucidation of the place of mu- 
sical memory; the analysis of a vocal 
student’s concern with physiological 
technic as possibly being in inverse pro- 
portion to the student’s musicalness; the 
emphasis given to the practical value of 
musical imagination; these are a few of 
the many bits that gave one joy in pass- 
ing. The major conclusion, reached at 
the end of the chapter on Music and 
Reason, is well supported by such dis- 
cussion 

The book is too good and too pleas- 
ant to be ignored by any teacher. I wish 
it might be read, too, by educators gen- 
erally, for a clearer understanding on 
their part of the psychology of music 
would be the result—WiLL EarHart. 


Home Music Lessons. Harriet 

Seymour [Carl Fischer, Inc.] 
The preface states that the book “has 
been prepared in response to a hearty 
and general demand from men, women 
and children for a means of deepening 
the joys of music.” In ten chapters 
addressed to the interests and under- 
standing of the amateur in the home 
the author endeavors to satisfy the de- 
mand. Probably considerable success 
will attend the endeavor. If so, it will 
be due to the fact that she makes ama- 
teurs feel, rather than providing the 
knowledge necessary to their upbring- 
ing. The book stimulates, motivates 
and quickens faith, much as though 
Coue had written it; but it does leave 
considerably more of a substantial de- 
posit than Coueism. 

Much of some sort of new thought 
and counsel to control through the sub- 
conscious appears, and the language 
used has at once the rational vagueness 
and the emotional excitation characteris- 
tic of such schoo!s of thought. The first 
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chapter, entitled Jnward Listening, is 
vivacious and true; but “inward listen- 
ing” is but our old friend memory or 
auditory imagery. Much is made, too, 
of affirmation, as for instance: “AF- 
FIRMATION—I now use music as a 
means of growth and happiness for my 
children.” Coue disciples (and at one 
time everybody had at least a spot of 
that rash) will recognize the modus. 
Constantly, also, are visions of a new 
and beautiful world that seems easy of 
attainment held before us. Neverthe- 
less, there is a large gap between the 
instructional content of the book and 
the end which the good heart and faith 
of the author would have all the world 
attain. 

But the book will do good, no doubt, 
because the world needs faith and vision 
just now more than it needs the rolled 
oats of factual teaching. A good deal 
of keen psychological and pedagogical 
discernment lurks in it that might well 
be adopted by the more orthodox and 
substantial pedagogue; and the lists of 
phonograph recordings, songs, and piano 
music, that constitute the advised course 
of study’ are quite carefully chosen. 

The book typographically is not 
worthy of so large a publishing house 
as the one that issues it, but the print 
and paper are fairly good, and illustra- 
tions animate it—Wutt_ EARrHART. 


New Harmonic Devices, Horace Alden 
Miller [Oliver Ditson Company]. 


A complex problem is here unfolded 
with more than ordinary clarity. Only 
unusual erudition makes such a result 
possible. The author has observed and 
read and thought intently. In conse- 
quence he has been able to organize the 
jungle-like array of modern harmonic 
practices into clearly defined categories 
with a degree of success that is most 
gratifying. 

The Jntroduction (Harmony in Re- 
trospect), beginning with the ecclesiasti- 
cal modes, discusses such processes as 
musica ficta and “the elevation of the 
unessential to the essential,” by which 
harmony up to the time of Wagner 
(and to some extent beyond him) be- 
came possible. Chapter I, #fodern Har- 
monic Problems, names and provision- 
ally defines the various methods by 
which the moderns would achieve re- 
lease from the old classicalism. The 
Ancientists, Linear Counterpoint (ex- 
ponents, Schénberg and Stravinsky), 
Polytonalists, Atonalists, The Fractional 
Tone Music, and The Hurlyburlists 
(Edgar Varése and George Antheil, ex- 
ponents) are the varieties mentioned. 
Among chapters that follow, which ex- 
amine specific usages in detail, some of 
the most interesting are: The Modal 
Dominant; Parallel Movements of 
Chords (Impressionistic Methods); The 
Semitonal Scale and Chords (Twelve 
Notes); Passing Chords and Polytonal- 
ity; Synthetic Harmony; Chord Build- 
ing by Fourths (three chapters). 


The book is remarkably well docu- 
mented, in point of both quotations 
from writers on theory and musical il- 
lustrations that are admirable in their 
aptness, number and range. The author 
knows his subject. A thorough index 
adds much to the value of the work. 
No better volume can be found in The 
Music Student’s Library; and that is 
sufficient praise for any book.—WILL 
EARHART. 


A Gateway To Music, Wilton W. 
Blancké, Ph. D., and Jay Speck, Mus. 
D. [D. C. Heath and Company]. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is entitled Musical Theory. It 
deals with notation, scales, signatures, 
intervals. It might well be entitled No- 
tational Theory because, since the pur- 
pose is evidently the development of 
technical ability with the staff, emphasis 
is on that rather than on the tonal 
interests so represented. Evidently the 
book that has long been needed on ele- 
ments of music, as contrasted with ele- 
ments of staff-notation, is yet to be 
written. 

Part II is on instruments of the orch- 
estra and band. It is illustrated by 
many quite good plates. Compositions 
that employ prominently each instru- 
ment are named in connection with the 
description of each. A Comparative 
Table of Typical Instrumentation at 
Different Periods of Musical History is 
a valuable and distinctive feature. 

Part III, Musical Terminology, is a 
brief dictionary of musical terms. It in- 
cludes, however, sections on Signs and 
Symbols and on Abbreviated Notations 
that are especially commendable. 

As a whole the book resembles a con- 
cert program in that it is made up 
mainly of materials that have been used 
countless times before, but in a different 
grouping. This particular program may 
or may not, according to the nature of 
a teacher’s interest. win favor. As a 
first book for students of high school 
or college age who wish to know the 
fundamentals about phases of music 
that will inescapably engage their atten- 
tion, it is, perhaps, a better selection 
than most.—WILL EARHART. 


CuHorr AND CHorus Conpuctine. F. W. 
W odell [Theodore Presser Co.] 

A new edition of this sterling work, 
which has probably been a guide and 
faithful help to more American con- 
ductors than any similar book, is made 
the more welcome by reason of valuable 
additions it contains. In particular the 
additions which are made in the chap- 
ters grouped under the title The Or- 
chestral Accompaniment, will be found 
useful. The information regarding ref- 
erence books, publishers, catalogues, etc., 
which has been found useful in earlier 
editions, has also been much amplified 
and, of course, adjusted to date. 

For those who may not know this 
book, some suggestion of its wealth and 
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| AUDITIONS BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


By ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT | 


MAKE 
SINGING 
A Joy!! 


In this volume on Normal Natural 

Voice Development, Adelaide Gescheidt 

unfolds her revolutionary views on her 

scientific basis of voice training and 
true artistry of singing. 





On sale at all music dealers. 
Now in its second large edition. 


Sole selling agents, | 


WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 
137 West Fourth Street :: Cincinnati,Ohio | 
R. L. Hunrzincer, Inc., PuBLISHER 


Studios: 15 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone—Trafalgar 17-3398 




















THE ELOQUENT BATON 


A Text Book on Conducting 


by Will Earhart 
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summer school classes 
about June Ist 
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A Wealth of New Material 


Glee Club and 
Assembly Singing 


IN 
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‘EVERYBODY SING” 
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Edited by KennetuH S. CLarkK 


An Event in Community Song Books! 
Songs for Mixed Voices || Negro Spirituals 














Male Chorus Mountain Ballads 
Unison Singing Cowboy Songs 
Greetings Hymns and Carols 
Play Songs Patriotic Songs 


Many heretofore unavailable in book form together 
with a goodly portion of copyright material. 








Buy from your local dealer 25C Liberal discount in Quantities 
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Send for Complete Catalog of Unusual Songs and Books 
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1931 
SUPPLEMENT 
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comprehensiveness of content should be 
given. Briefly, it contains parts, each 
consisting of many chapters, on Organ- 
ization; The Choir Director; The 
Choral Conductor; The Choir; Service 
and Concert; Appendix (Children’s 
Voices, Special Choirs, Festivals, etc.); 
Questions (to be answered by students 
of the book); Literature (lists). 


The book is written out of long and 
most successful experience and is emi- 
nently practical, and this Twelfth Edi- 
tion is as acceptable now as was the 
first edition in its day—Wutt EARHART. 


Tue Acoustics oF ORCHESTRAL INSTRU- 
MENTS AND OF THE ORGAN. E. G. 
Richardson, B. A., D. Sc., Ph. D. 
{Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch]. 

The author is Lecturer at University 

College, London. The book grew out 

of a series of lectures given at the 

Northern Polytechnic, London, on tone 

production of the organ and other wind 

instruments. The substance of these lec- 
tures, together with two additional chap- 
ters, Strings and Ensemble, and of Ap- 
pendix: The Theory of Fingering and 

Cross-Fingering on the Wood-Wind, 

comprise the contents. 

The writer is a physicist of much 
learning and authority. So much the 
casual reader may guess. Yet, while the 
book is by no means a rudimentary 
treatise and in its most advanced dis- 
cussion taxes the powers of the merely 
moderately well informed, it still holds 
very great interest and value for such 
readers. Fortunately for them, “many 
young persons in the music trades” at- 
tended the author’s lectures and he con- 
sequently avoided a_ highly technical 
form of treatment. The result is not 
a “popular” book, if by “popular” we 
mean “entertaining,” but is a very clear, 
informing and readable book for those 
who wish information. I doubt whether 
such thorough-going discussion could be 
made more easy of assimilation. And 
every instrumentalist will be surprised 
and pleased over the values in terms of 
musical suggestion that arise out of the 
easy technical discussions. This is par- 
ticularly true of the chapter on Ensem- 
ble, which touches on matters of musi- 
cal effectiveness in a most interesting 
way. 

Production and Propagation of Sound 
from a Wind Instrument is the subject 
of Chapter I. The remaining chapters, 
prior to the additions mentioned earlier, 
treat of the Flute; Reed Instruments; 
Brass; Percussion. The fact that there 
is also an Index, which is almost in- 
dispensable to fruitful dealings with 
such a book, should not be overlooked.— 
Witt EArHart. 


BUILDING THE AMATEUR OPERA Com- 
pANY—Ralph H. Korn [Carl Fischer 
Inc.]. 


Since Dr. Erskine’s lecture, “Decentral- 
izing Music,” delivered before the con- 
ference a year ago, many minds have 
turned more sympathetically toward 
amateur organizations of various kinds. 
This book by Mr. Korn is an earnest 
contribution toward the realization of 
the idea. He handles Amateur Opera 
as a synthesis of Orchestra, Chorus, 
Ballet and Soloists, the independent and 
interdependent performance of whose 
parts may, if rightly conceived, make 
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itself felt as a most instrumental force 
in evolving in America a well function- 
ing art of our own. The author, dis- 
claiming any attempt at style, has writ- 
ten a direct, practical textbook, a guide- 
book which from organization to per- 
formance keeps ideals in the fore- 
ground, with emphasis on success 
through continued merit and real team 
work.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Mustco—DraMatic Propuctinc—Charles 
T. H. Jones and Don Wilson [Gam- 
ble Hinged Music Co.]. 


This is a manual for the Stage and 
Musical Director. The authors, Mr. 
Jones, an experienced producer of the 
Chicago Civic Light Opera Company, 
and Mr. Wilson, a composer of oper- 
ettas, have many a production behind 
them, and from this experience have 
collected many practical hints as to de- 
tails of staging various types of plays. 
The chapters on “Stage Technic,” “Stage 
Guide,’’ “Staging Ensembles,” and 
“Lighting” are especially helpful. Per- 
haps you will prefer the ones on “Busi- 
ness Management” or “Publicity.” The 
book is concise, practical, and amply il- 
lustrated—Susan T. Canfield. 


Music Mabe Easy ror Tiny Tots— 
Dolores Spalding [The H. T. Fitz- 
Simons Co.]. 


A Teacher’s Manual for Class In- 
struction in Music Study, twenty les- 
sons resulting from experience in 
teaching music to children of five or 
six in classes numbering six or eight. 
There are many helpful hints for the 
inexperienced teacher, and while there 
is plenty of drill, there is much that 
appeals to the imagination of the little 
child.—Susan T. Canfield. 


CHARACTERISTIC RHYTHMS FOR CHIL- 
DREN—Music by Anna M. Reccius 
Schmidt, Rhythm Suggestions by 
Dudley Ashton, B.S. [A. S. Barnes 
and Co.]. 


This is a book of rhythms created by 
children. The authors through informal 
discussion with children of the kinder- 
garten and first three years took the 
idea of the children, often using the 
movement the children themselves felt 
fitted it. The music is in simple short 
bits in some cases as suited to the move- 
ments as Dalcroze improvisations. Such 
rhythms are especially valuable to the 
group which develops them, and happy 
indeed are they when their leader has 
not only the physical aptitude, but also 
the musical training to make use of 
their creation—Susan T. Canfield. 


Botsrorp COLLECTION oF FoLtk Sones. 
Volume I. Florence Hudson Fots- 
ford [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 


This volume is the first of three, a re- 
ised edition of Folk Songs of Many 
Peoples, formerly published in two vol- 
umes by the Women’s Press. The re- 
vision includes many songs not in the 
previous edition as well as some new 
translations. The collection is invaluable 
to one having to do with foreign-born 
citizens in any capacity, school or inter- 
national groups, while a lover of folk 
music will find the three volume revision 
more handy for general use. Volume 
One contains: I. Songs from the Ameri- 
cas, II. Songs from Asia, III. Songs 





from Africa. A live, unacademic in- 
troduction “A Reason for Folk Song” 
by Carl Engel adds much of interest to 
the revised edition—Susan T. Can- 
FIELD. 


TRAUMEREI, Schumann. [M. Witmark 
and Sons]. (Arranged for three 
violins, viola and ’cello, with op- 
tional bass, harp, vibraphone and 
piano parts). 

This is a very fine arrangement for 
public school string orchestras. It is 
full, sonorous and interesting in all 
parts. The vibraphone and harp parts 
permit the addition of two instruments 
which not only add musically, but give 
that touch to the ensemble often so 
necessary for the winning of public rec- 
ognition and favor. It is hoped Wit- 
mark will follow the Schumann with 
other small ensemble arrangements that 
include at least the harp part in addi- 
tion to strings—Lre M. LocKHarrt. 


SARABANDE from Osoe Concerto, Han- 
del—Transcribed by Lee M. Lock- 
hart. [M. Witmark and Sons]. 


The transcription is for two oboes and 
two bassoons, and the average high 
school double reed section will find it 
technically easy to play. It does require 
good control of tone and phrase for 
satisfying musical performance, but 
since tonal control, rather than technical 
speed, is the first essential, it may well 
be developed through this piece. This 
sarabande may be had also for oboe, 
two B-flat clarinets and bassoon —WILL 
EARHART, 


THe CuHurcH AND DyKEMA Mopern 
OcHESTRA TRAINING Series. Norval 
L. Church and Peter W. Dykema 
[C. C. Birchard & Co.]. 


The Manual for Book I, which is before 
me, is a small but compact educational 
treatise which has such uncommon 
strength and thoroughness that it de- 
serves a careful reading by every pub- 
lic school “instrumental man,” no mat- 
ter what materials he uses or how much 
experience he has had. Its categorical 
exposition of Three Types of Instru- 
mental Instruction, and its discourses on 
Objectives, Obtaining Interest and Fit- 
ting the Orchestra into the School Pro- 
gram impress me as being the best I 
have seen so far. 

The Modern Orchestra Training 
Series was reviewed in these columns 
by Mr. Lockhart in a preceding issue. 
This little Manual, however, has so 
much value beyond its application to 
the Series, and I am so much in sym- 
pathy with its conclusions, that I can- 
not withhold this bit of special com- 
ment.—WILL EARHART. 


MAsTER SERIES FoR YOUNG Banps. [G. 
Schirmer, Inc.]. 


Number Four: Suite of Classic Dances. 
This follows in the footsteps of Num- 
bers 1, 2 and 3 with respect to musical 
worth, technical difficulty, et cetera. 
Care has been taken to keep all parts 
in comfortable ranges and all technical 
demands as simple as possible. This 
should be a fine number for bands with 
from one to two years’ experience. 

Number Four: Handel Suite. What 
has been said just above applies equally 
well to this publication—Lre M. Locx- 
HART. 
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Many of the following songs have never before been available on slides and are now offered 


by the Sims Visual Music Co. of QUINCY, ILL. A copy for the piano is furnished with 
each song. Single slide numbers @ $1.75—Two slide numbers @ $2.35—If more than two 
slides are required for a song, add 60c for each additional slide. 


2—Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life 

1—Alabama Lullaby (Chorus) 

3—A Little Bit of Heaven 

2—Any Old Port In a Storm 
(Chorus) 

2—Asleep In the Deep 

1—Avalon (Chorus) 


2—Because 

2—Bells of St. Mary’s, The 
2—Bells of the Sea 

1—By the Waters of Minnetonka 


1—Can’t Yo’ Heah Me Callin’ Car- 
oline (Chorus) 

2—Carolina Sunshine 

2—Christ In Flanders 


5—Danny Deever 

2—Days of Youth (Maine Stein 
Song Melody) 

2—Dear Little You 

2—Dear Old Pal of Mine 

2—Down by the Old Mill Stream 

2—Down in Mobile (Mixed Voices) 

2—Down the Trail to Home Sweet 
Home 

1—Down to the Sea in Ships 
(Chorus) 

2—Dreaming of My Old Home, 
Sweet Home 

1—Dreamy Melody (Chorus) 

2—Fiddle and I (Weatherly-Good- 
eve) 


1—Good-bye Broadway, Hello 
France (Chorus) 

1—Good-Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip 
(Chorus) 

1—Gray Days 

2—Gypsy Love Song 

3—Gypsy Trail, The 


2—Hail, Hail the Gang’s All Here 

2—Happy Days Are Here Again 
(Chorus) 

38—Heidelberg Stein Song 

1—Hello, Aloha! How Are You? 
(Chorus) 

2—Homing 

1—Honey (Chorus) 


1—I Believe in God, Aria from 
“Herculanum” 





1—I Am Music (Words only) 
(Miessner) 

2—I Am Music(S.A.T.B.) (Miessner) 

2—If Winter Comes 

2—I’ll Forget You 

2—I Love a Little Cottage 

1—I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles 
(Chorus) 


1—I’m Just a Vagabond Lover 
(Chorus) 

2—In a Little Spanish Town 
(Chorus) 


1—Indian Dawn 

2—In Old Madrid 

2—In the Evening by the Moon- 
light (S.A.T.B.) 

2—In the Garden of My Heart 

2—In the Garden of Tomorrow 

1—Ireland Must Be Heaven, for 
= Mother Came From There 
(Chorus) 


1—I’se Gwine Back to Dixie 
2—Italian Street Song 
2—It’s a Long Way to Tipperary 


2—Japanese Sandman, The (Chorus) 
1—Joan of Arc (Chorus) 

2—Joy of a Rose 

a Been Wond’ring All Day 


ong 
2—Just One Sweet Rose 


2—Keep the Home Fires Burning 
1—Kentucky Blues (Chorus) 
2—Kiss Me Again 
2—K-K-K-Katy 


2—Lamplit Hour, The 

1—Lassie O’Mine 

2—Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
- the Rest of the World Go 


y 
1—Littl: Gray Home in the West 
2—Little Mother of Mine 
1—Little Old Garden 
1—Love Me and the World Is Mine 
(Chorus) 


1—Madelon (Chorus) 

2—Marcheta 

2—Memories 

1—Mighty Lak’ a Rose 

2—Missouri Waltz Song (Chorus) 

2—Moonlight and Roses 

2—M-O-T-H-E-R, A Word That 
Means the World To Me 


2—Mother Machree 
1—Mother O’ Mine 

1—My Blue Heaven (Chorus) 
1—My Buddy (Chorus) 
2—My Hero 

2—My Irish Song of Songs 
2—My Wild Irish Rose 


2—Not Understood 


1—O Dry Those Tears 

1—O Heart of Mine 
2—O-H-I-O 

2—O Irish Hills (Londonderry Air) 
2—Ol’ Car’lina 

1—Old Glory I Salute You 
1—Old Man Sunshine (Chorus) 
1—One Fleeting Hour 

1—On Moonlight Bay (Chorus) 
1—O No, John (English) 
2—On the Road to Mandalay 
1—Our Yesterdays 

1—Out Where the West Begins 
2—Over There 


1—Pack Up Your 
(Chorus) 

2—Pale Moon 
1—Pal of My Cradle Days (Chorus) 
1—Parting Song (Club edt 
(Male Voice Arr.) Geoffrey O’Hara 
2—Pezggy O’Neil 

1—Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet 


(S.A.) (Bobolink 


Troubles 


2—Questions 
ong) 


1—Ramona (Chorus) 

2—Recessional (Kipling-DeKoven) 

1—Rose in the Bud 

2—Rose of My Heart 

1—Rose of No Man’s Land, The 

(Chorus) 

2—Roses of Picardy 

-—’Round Her Neck She Wears a 
Yeller Ribbon 

8—Route Marchin’ 

2—Scent of the Roses, The S. S. A. 

(Moore-O’ Hara) 

2—School Days 

2—Sing Along! 

1—Sing Me a Song of the South 

2—Sleepy Hollow Tune 

1—Slumber Boat (Riley-Gaynor) 





2—Smiles 
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] Assembly Songs 


[1] Junior High School Songs for Class Use 


(_] Christmas Carols 


(-] Glenn—Grade School Assembly Songs 


(-] Witherspoon—Visualized Vocal Meth- 
od for Class Voice Instruction 


(] Rhetts—Symphony Studies 
(-] Densmore—Music of the American In- 


dians—with Lecture 


C] Historical 


and Band 





Musical Instruments 


[] Morgan—Instruments of the Orchestra 


C] Pictorial Biographies of the Composers 
with Lecture Information 


() Stereopticons—Screens—Filing Cases 
(] Your School Songs “Made-to-order” 
[] Slides Made from Any Kind of “Copy” 
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1—Smile Through Your Tears 
1—Smilin’ Through 

2—Song of Songs 

2—Sorter Miss You 
2—Spinning Song (Germtan) 
8—Stars and Stripes Forever 
2—Stein Song (Maine) 

1—Still As the Night 
2—Sunrise and You 
2—Sunshine in Rainbow Valley 
1—Swanee River Moon (Chorus) 
2—Sweet Adeline 


2—Teach Me to Pray 
2—Ten Thousand Years From Now 
2—Thank God for a Garden 
2—That Little World Is Mine 
1—That’s How I Need You 
(Chorus) 
2—That Wonderful Mother of Mine 
2—There Is No Death (O’Hara) 
2—There’s a Long, Long Trail 
2—There’s a Little Spark of Love 
Still Burning ae 
2—There’s a Sunny Smile Waiting 
For Me (Chorus) 
1—Three Little Chestnuts 
1—Three O’Clock in the Morning 
2—Till the Sands of the Desert 
Grow Cold 
2—Till We Meet Again 
2—Tip Toe Through the 
With Me (Chorus) 
2—To the Land of My Own 
Romance 
2—Trees (Kilmer-Hahn) 


2—When Irish Eyes Are Smiling 

2—When It’s Springtime in the 
Rockies 

-_~ You’re Smiling (Chorus 


y. 

1—When You Look in the Heart 
of a Rose (Chorus) 

1—When You Wore a Tulip and 
I Wore a Big Red Rose 
(Chorus) 

2—Where Do We Go From Here 

2—Where’er You Walk (Handel) 

1—Where My Caravan Has Rested 

2—Where the River Shannon Flows 

2—Who Knows? 

1—Who Treads the Path of Duty 
(Mozart) 

1—World Is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise, The 


Tulips 





Grover Sims, the Originator 
of the Visual Music Plan, is 
associated Only with the— 
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NEW WORKS 


for 


Junior High Boys’ Voices 
By G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 


SCHOOL SONGS 
Junior High Boys’ Choruses 


(Supplementary Material) 
A collection of original composi- 
tions, folk song arrangements, etc. 
“They are of unusually good 
and practical range, varied in style 
and of a musical quality that will 
be welcomed by those in search of 
good material."—Mary H. Kiess. 
Price, 75 cents net 
COWBOYS AT PLAY 
A Comedy of the Plains 
(Four parts or unison) 
Plenty of action; snappy dia- 
logue; music easy to sing, and in- 
cludes some good old cowboy 
tunes. Staging and costumes sim- 
ple. Time of performance about 
40 minutes. 
Price, 75 cents net 


THREE COWBOY SONGS 
The Mule—Poor Lonesome Cow- 
boy—Rattlesnake. 

Price, 15 cents net 





The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
BOSTO NEW YORK 
120 Boylston __ 8 West 40th Street 











SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


AND 


BAND COLLECTIONS 


Books for Bh clarinets and 
Bh cornets, and all saxophones 
ORCHESTRA 
oO ay Follo AA Classics (3 Vol’s). 15 numbers 
in each volw 
0D Jacobs’ Follo "ter School Orchestras (3 Vol’s). 
1l easy orig itions in each volume. 
Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard 
Marches (3 Vol’s). 15 excellent marches in 
each volume. 
BAND 


J 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

‘ 

' 

‘ 

: 

| © Jacobs’ Band Book of Classics, No. |. 16 
° world-famous selection 

| © Jacobs’ School and Community Band Book. 
' 16 easy original compos 

' © Jacobs’ Band Book of “military Marches, No. 1. 
2 16 standard marches. 

. ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
' © Jacobs’ Album of Master Classics. 
; sitions of the master composers. 

+ © Jacobs’ Ensemble. 14 easy original compositions. 
*' © Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection (of 50 famous 
Old Songs). 

+ © Jacobs’ Concert Album. 14 light concert pieces. 
' Se 

' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


14 compo- 


O IN MELODY LAND (Vielin and Piano). 
First pieces for young violinists. 
Supervisors of Music: 


Check the collections of which you de- 
sire Ist violin or solo trumpet sample 
parts, instrumentation and prices. Sent 
FREE, postpaid. 

WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
Publishers of “Jaco! Orchestra Monthly’’ 
and “Jacobs” Band Monthy.” (Each $2.00 
the year.) 

120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Clarinets Repaired 
Refinished~ 
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Vase Fantaisie, Glinka (arranged by 
Lee M. Lockhart). [C. C. Birchard 
& Co.]. 
This is a symphonic band arrangement 
of a beautiful and melodious composi- 
tion that has hitherto been unknown in 
this country. Technically it is well 
within the reach of the average high 
school band, and it is so cued that it 
may be effectively played by an incom- 
plete organization. The freshness and 
attractiveness of the composition itself, 
the effective character of the arrange- 
ment, and the excellent press work se- 
cured by the publisher, combine to make 
this an unusually important and an un- 
usually welcome publication. The full 
score is available, and I commend it to 
every leader’s attention—Wmt Ear- 
HART. 


Pitcrims’ Marcu from ITALIAN SyMm- 
PHONY, Mendelssohn [Carl Fischer, 
Inc.]. 

This band arrangement brings to us a 

beautiful symphonic movement that will, 

wherever used, serve to increase the 

musicianship of the ensemble—Lee M. 

LocKHART. 


DANCE OF THE Sorcerers, F. H. Losey; 
PARADE OF THE TINKER Toys, Vic- 
tor Grabel. [Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 

Both of the above band numbers have 

originality and are acceptable contribu- 

tions to band literature. Such numbers 
should take the places of the dozens of 
so-called easy overtures that are found 

in amateur band libraries—Lre M. 

LocKHART. 


Metopic VioLtn MetHop (for group in- 
struction), George Hubbard. [Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge]. 

Thoroughly detailed and filied with in- 

teresting music, this method fills the 

usual requirements of a violin class 
method. Pages are given to keeping 
record of practice periods, grades, etc. 

Get a sample of this book. It may make 

an immediate appeal to you—Lere M. 

LocKHART, 


Lip AND FINGER Stuptes, Walter Lewis. 

[Virtuoso Music School]. 
The “Wizard” lip and finger drills for 
treble clef brass instruments, and the 
“Wizard” lip and finger drills for bass 
clef brass instruments are both designed 
as daily exercises for developing and 
maintaining lip and finger skills. Each 
has but six pages of music, all of which 
can be covered in a few minutes’ time. 
Carefully pursued, they should fufill the 
claims of the writer—Lre M. Lock- 
HART. 


CELEBRATED ARBAN Duets ARRANGED FOR 
Two Bass C.Ler INSTRUMENTS, 
Epy’s Cornet MetuHop, Espy’s SAxo- 
PHONE MeEtTHOop, ARBAN’S CORNET 
MetTHop ARRANGED FOR Bass CLEF, 
Epy’s MetHop For FRENCH Horn. 
[Virtuoso Music School, Buffalo, 
New York]. 

The five above publications all possess 

the true Eby thoroughness and warrant 

warm commendation—Lre M. Lock- 

HART. 


ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR ‘TRUMPET, 
Lucille E. Young. [Carl Fischer, 
Inc. ]. 

Thoroughness and an abundance of in- 

teresting music make this method one of 

the best the reviewer has seen for some 
time.—Lee M. LockHarrt. 





THe VioLt1n Crass MetHop, Karl D. 

Van Hoesen. [Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 
This publication is thoroughly good in 
every respect. It will carry the student 
through the first position only and 
leaves him capable of doing simple 
music a step beyond the hymn tune.— 

E M. Locxwart. 


THE Mopern Masters AND THEIR MELO- 
pies. De Witt Emerson [The Willis 
Music Co.]. 

A collection of nice simplifications of 

16 modern composers. The biographical 

sketch preceding the excerpt is remark- 

ably concise and informative for such 
short space, and the character of the 
composition is well preserved. At the 
end of the book a picture of each com- 
poser is found. These may be cut out 
and pasted in the “space provided for 
it as a reward for diligent practice.” 

There are also at the back some facts 

“Music Lovers Should Know.” It is a 

well prepared folio—Susan T. Can- 

FIELD, 


My Music Srory-Boox. By Mathilda 

Bilbro [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
A set of 25 nice tunes for the begin- 
ner. Some of the melodies skip about 
from treble to bass clef and are there- 
fore too low for actual singing, but a 
large proportion are singable. There is 
a humorous use of octave which chil- 
dren may also find amusing. The illus- 
trations in black and white by A. Gladys 
Peck are attractive—Susan T. Can- 
FIELD. 


Reviews of the following material are 
omitted for lack of space, and will ap- 
pear in the next issue of this maga- 
zine: 

Piano Ensemble 

Famous Themes from the Great Composers, 
arranged by Florence T. Jelly [G. Schirmer, 
Inc.]. Rhythmic Piano Duets—Book II [The 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co.]. In the Class, Ma- 
thilda Bilbro [Sam Fox Publishing Co.]. The 
Nutcracker Suite, Tschaikowsky [G. Schirmer, 
Inc.]. 

Piano Solo 

Six Characteristic Solos, Cedric Lemont 
[Carl Fischer, Inc.]. Country Gardens, Percy 
Grainger [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. Keyboard At- 
tacks, John Thompson [The Willis Music 
Co.]. Twenty-Six Special Exercises for Fourth 
and Fifth Fingers, I. Philipp [G. Schirmer, 
Inc.). Expressive Finger Articulation in Dou- 
ble Note, Frances Terry [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
The Modern Pianist’s Textbook, Simon Buch- 
aroff [Edward B. Marks Music Co.]. 

Instrumental Ensemble 

Minuet (Divertimento No. 17), Mozart— 
Transcribed by Lee M. Lockhart [M. Wit- 
mark and Sons]. 

Orchestra 

Elementary Orchestra Series, Wallingford 

Riegger [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
Song Books 

Around the World in Song, Dorothy Gor- 
don [E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.]. Raggedy 
Ann’s Sunny Songs, Johnny Gruelle and Will 
Woodin [Miller Music, Inc.]. Little Songs 
for Little Voices, Geraldine M. Ryan [Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co.]. 100 Favorite Songs, arranged 
by Elizabeth L. Gallagher and Carlo Peroni 
{Elizabeth L. Gallagher & Co.]. Songs for 
the School Year, George S. Dare [A. S. 
Barnes and Company]. 

Books 

The Story of Siegfried, Angela Diller 
{Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, Inc.]. 
Select Songs for the Assembly, J. Lawrence 
Erb and John C. Kendel [D. C. Heath and 
Company]. Singing Pathways, Mary Stevens 
Dickie [Powell and White]. Music of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Leo 
Smith [J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.]. Practical 
Manual of Harmony, N. Rimsky-Korsakov 
{Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 
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RECORD REVIEWS 
By Paut J. WEAvER 





Orchestra 
Le Bourceots GENTILHOMME (DER 
BurRGER ALS EDELMANN), Richard 
Strauss. Played by Walther Straram 
and l’Orchestre des Concerts Straram 
[Columbia, Masterworks Set 148], 
and also by Richard Strauss and 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
[Brunswick, Album No. 28.] 
In 1911 Strauss wrote the incidental 
music for a production by Max Rein- 
hardt of Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, including a small opera, Ariadne 
auf Naxos, with which the production 
was to end. Later the opera was taken 
out of the play and made an _ inde- 
pendent work: and in 1922 Strauss 
rearranged the orchestral numbers into 
the present concert suite. The music is 
fascinating in its humorous character- 
izations of the individuals and scenes cof 
the play—the pompous and vacuous Gen- 
tilhomme himself, the swaggering fenc- 
ing-master, the dance of the tailors, the 
dance of the young cooks. Fascinating, 
too, are the two minuets, the first in the 
style of Lully and the second an adap- 
tation of one of Lully’s own minuets. 
(And for a fine example of the musical 
portrayal of two widely different civil- 
izations, compare The Count and the 
Countess (Prelude to the Second Act) 
with The Young Prince and the Young 
Princess from the Scheherazade Suite!) 

Throughout the work one is conscious 
of that phase of Strauss’ power which 
is evident in much of his other music 
—the tangible and unmistakable painting 
of definite pictures in tone. But in this 
work the composer confines himself to 
the more delicate and graceful effects 
possible with a relatively small instru- 
mentation: while in some of the more 
familiar tone poems he augments his 
orchestra for larger and more daring 
effects. 

The Brunswick release, played by the 
composer himself, follows closely on the 
heels of the Straram rendition for Co- 
lumbia. Both recordings are good, and 
each has its advantages over the other. 
The interpretations by the two com- 
posers are almost exactly alike in exter- 
nals, the single obvious difference being 
a slightly faster tempo in the Courante 
as played by Straram. In most of the 
movements, the Columbia tone quality is 
preferable to that of the Brunswick, 
being somewhat more clear and clean; 
but the Brunswick quality is not objec- 
tionable anywhere in the set. The order 
of the numbers is strictly followed un- 
der Strauss, and very much mixed up 
under Straram; but the point is not an 
important one, for the numbers are 
quite disconnected. The one really great 
fault to be found with the Columbia set 
is an incomprehensible mix-up in the 
Table Music, where the continuation of 
one record onto the next is broken com- 
pletely by the insertion of an earlier 
movement—Table Music, then a Minuet, 
then the continuation of the Table Mu- 
sic! The Brunswick set avoids this 
stupid arrangement, and also has the 
advantage of slight breaks in those rec- 
ord-sides which contain more than one 
movement. 
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IsLE oF THE Dean, Rachmaninoff. Played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the direction of the composer. 
[Victor Album M-75.] 

This is a symphonic poem, written after 
the painting, of the same title, by Ar- 
nold Bécklin. The mood of music and 
painting are entirely the same; one ex- 
pression of the subject simply comple- 
ments the other: the calm sea, the tall 
cypresses standing out boldly and blackly 
against the lighted island cliff, Charon’s 
boat gliding to its still harbor. 

No attempt should be made to ana- 
lyze music of this sort. One cannot 
fail, however, to be conscious of the re- 
curring use of the four opening tones 
of the Dies Irae running through the 
whole composition. 

The teacher who is interested in cor- 
relations will find this work one of the 
most forceful examples of the relation- 
ship which may exist between music 
and painting. The fact that the music 
is splendidly played and recorded makes 
it an ideal illustration for this purpose. 

The album is filled out with a record- 
ing of the same composer’s Vocalise, 
written originally as a song without 
words but later transcribed for strings, 
and played here with all the warmth of 
tone for which this orchestra is justly 
famed. 

Vocal 

Cue pur Aspro AL Coro (from II Se- 
raglio), Mozart. Sung by Felice 
Huni-Mihacsek, J. Heidenreich con- 
ducting the orchestra. [Brunswick, 
90139. ] 

This splendid soprano has been heard 

in several recent Brunswick recordings, 

but never to better advantage than here. 

Her voice and style are admirably suited 

to a florid Mozart aria, and she sings 

this one with great success. 


Der TAMBouR and Bitero._F, Hugo Wolf. 
Sung by Heinrich Schlusnus, with 
Franz Rapp at the piano. [Bruns- 
wick, 85000.] 

This is one of the very finest song- 

releases of many a day. The songs 

themselves are interesting, and they are 
performed in an admirable fashion. 

Schlusnus has not only the voice but 

the intelligence required by Wolf songs; 

and his diction is almost perfect. The 
accompaniments are clean and forceful, 
and better recording could not be de- 
sired. 

Concerto 

Concerto IN D Mapgor, for violin, Op. 
61, Beethoven. Played by Fritz 
Kreisler and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Dr. Leo Blech. [Victor Album M- 
13.] 

Of this, Beethoven’s one concerto for 

the violin, Sir George Grove wrote: 

“The Violin Concerto was first played 

by Clement . . . at his concert on Dec. 

23rd (1806), and there is evidence to 
show, what might have been assumed 
from Beethoven’s habit of postponing 
bespoken works to the last, that it was 
written in a hurry, and Clement played 
his part without rehearsal, at sight. 


DO YOU WANT 
A BETTER 
POSITION? 


Now is the time to register 
with the ONLY AGENCY 
that fills MUSIC POSI- 
TIONS EXCLUSIVELY. 


WE SPECIALIZE in 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


placements. 


The better positions are now 
being filled. 


Send for our Special Music 
Personnel Blank 


LW 


File your name now 


NS) 


The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, Director 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 











Stuber’s Instrumental 
Music Course 
For Class Teaching 


Many thousands of children are 
happily learning to play correctly 
by the Stuber Method. Pupils 
actually enjoy practicing the famil- 
iar rote Melodies and Nursery 
Songs. 





STUBER’S GRADE SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA No. 1 
For Orchestra Ensemble 


The selections contained in this 
book provide ample material for 
school functions and programs. 





ROOT’S 
BEGINNERS ORCHESTRA No. 1 
A collection of easy pieces. 





ROOT’S BEGINNERS BAND 
BOOK No. 1 


Most popular and easy book pub- 
lished. 





Free Samples on Request. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55th St. Chicago, IIl. 
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The “SYMPHONY” 





New 
Counter-Balancing 
Baton 


Made exclusively for the conducting 
classes of the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N. Y., and other large music 
colleges throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, and Australia. 

A technically constructed type of con- 
ductors’ baton made to carry its weight 
in the very neat handle, the form of which 
is pleasing to the touch, giving recoil be- 
tween the beats, thereby relieving the hand 
of unnecessary weight. 

Length of baton 20 inches, weight two 
and one-half drams, also made in lengths 
of 23 inches end 25 inches. Accepted by 
the Boards of Education of New York, 
Michigan, and Illinois, and used by the 
world’s celebrated conductors, including 
ae Gabrilowitsch, Serge Koussevitzky, 

ene Gocmeete, John Philip Sousa, etc., 

— Joseph E. Maddy and associated con- 
} it of the Nat'‘onal High School 
Orchestra and Camp Association. 

Handsome compact case of six 20-inch as 
per illustration, price, $12.50. Per doz. 
(less case), $15.00. Will be sent for in- 
spection and trial upon requisition. 


MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
JOHN W. DAWSON 


223 BROOKS AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Telephone Genesee 3487 








John Worley 
Company 


MUSIC PRINTERS 
Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 














1931 Book of Proceedings 
(See page 80) 
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What chance can such great and difficult 
works, new in spirit and teeming with 
difficulties, have had of influencing the 
public when thus brought forward? No 
wonder that the concerto was seldom 
heard till revived by Joachim in our 
own time. The MS. shows that the solo 
part was the object of much thought 
and alteration by the composer—evi- 
dently after the performance.” 

The work comes, of course, in Bee- 
thoven’s third period, between the Fourth 
and the Fifth Symphonies. It contains 
three movements: the first a long one 
in sonata form, the second a short and 
melodious Larghetto, the third a Rondo 
in allegro speed. 

Kreisler adds two elaborate cadenzas 
of his own, written in entire keeping 
with their respective passages of the 
work. He plays the entire work with 
great fire and abandon and brilliance. 
The orchestra is very good, but at times 
seems a bit repressed and under-re- 
corded. 


Capriccio for piano and orchestra, Stra- 
vinsky. Played by the composer, 
with l’Orchestre des Concerts Stra- 
ram, conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 
[Columbia Masterworks Set 152.] 


This much-discussed composition was 
written in 1929, but has had its first 
American hearings only this season 
when played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston and New York. In 
style of composition, it follows after 
Le Sacre du Printemps, composed in 
1911, rather than after the intervening 
Stravinsky works. It is not strictly a 
piano concerto, for the piano is treated 
more as one of the instruments of the 
orchestra than in its solo capacity. The 
work falls in three movements—Presto, 
Andante Rapsodico and Allegro Capric- 
cioso. 

Critics have rather violently disagreed 
with each other in their discussions of 
this work: one calls it “a disturbing 
work, bleak and biting and cruel,” while 
another calls it “engaging, mildly tan- 
talizing, in a somewhat sportive vein.” 
M. Henri Pruniers speaks of it as mys- 
terious music “peopled with phantoms 
and swarming ghosts.” Several critics 
see in it the influence of Bach, both 
melodically and structurally; while 
others deny this influence. 

Unquestionably, it is interesting music 
from every standpoint; and as one lis- 
tens to it repeatedly his interest seems 
to increase perceptibly. That it is pre- 
sented authentically cannot be ques- 
tioned, for the composer is at the piano 
and the orchestra is that which gave it 
its premier performance. Its clear and 
live recording is admirable, and to have 
it available for thorough study and real 
acquaintance is a thing for which we 
should be grateful. 


Opera 
IoLANTHE, Gilbert and Sullivan. Pro- 
duced by the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, Dr. Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducting. [Victor Album C-10.] 


The enormous usefulness of these re- 
cordings of Gilbert and Sullivan was 
mentioned in our February issue in con- 
nection with the album containing the 
Pirates of Penzance. Tolanthe is less 
frequently produced than some of these 
operas; and one wonders why, in view 
of its sparkling music, its constant hu- 
mor and its delicious situations. The 
recording of the work should result in 


more frequent performances in our 
schools, and among groups engaged in 
this type of activity. 

It is difficult, in reviewing this set of 
records, to refrain from using all the 
superlative adjectives in the dictionary. 
For they are unbelievably fine from ev- 
ery angle. There is not a mediocre 
voice in the caste; the orchestra is as 
gcod as could be desired; the chorus is 
well-nigh perfect; the clarity of enun- 
ciation, the purity of tone quality, the 
balance of values, all reproduced with 
great care and accuracy, aid greatly in 
retaining here the true spirit of the 
work as a whole. 

A word of especially high praise must 
be written for the chorus work in this 
production. The opening chorus of 
Fairies, and more especially the entrance 
of the chorus of Peers (“Loudly let the 
trumpets bray, tantantara!’’) are as fine 
choral singing, and as finely reproduced, 
as is known by this reviewer. 


Tosca, Puccini. Performed by a cast 
of Italian artists, with the Chorus 
of the La Scala Opera directed by 
Vittore Veneziani and the Orchestra 
of the La Scala Opera conducted by 
Cav. L. Molajoli. [Columbia, Oper- 
atic Series No. 6.] 

This is a highly successful and satisfac- 
tory reproduction of an opera which 
must have offered many problems to the 
recording directors; the work is prac- 
tically complete in its present form, 
only the traditional cuts and three other 
short cuts being made. 

The cast is a splendid one, all of the 
roles being adequately sung. The out- 
standing voice is that of Enrico Moli- 
nari, who sings the part of Baron Scar- 
pia with a fine mixture of lyric and 
intensely dramatic effects. His scene 
with Tosca in the second act, particu- 
larly record 18, is one of the high spots 
in the work. Second honors go to Ales- 
sandro Granda’s Mario, which is good 
throughout and especially fine in records 
5 and 15 and in the aria “E lucevan le 
stella” (record 25). Miss Scacciati’s 
Tosca is a forceful and often intensely 
dramatic one; at times her voice takes 
on a bit of harshness, but on the whole 
she sings the role in a convincing and 
satisfying manner. 

The orchestra under Cav. Molajoli is 
tremendously effective, and furnishes as 
fine a background for the entire work 
as one could wish. Especially worthy 
of praise is the prelude to the third act, 
“The Bells of Dawn.” 

Throughout, the recording is clean- 
cut and richly full-toned. 


Lute 


Orcta, Turina; and Tres CapricHos 
Para ViHuELaAs, De Mena. Played 
by the Aguilar Lute Quartet. [Vic- 
tor, 9396.] 

The Turina dance was briefly reviewed 
in our February issue, under the head- 
ing Spanish Album. In that case the 
instrumentation was for orchestra; the 
change here to the group of four lutes 
completely changes the complexion of 
the music, of course. 

The second number presented here, 
Three Caprices for Guitar, is music in 
a very ancient style, written originally 
for the type of instruments playing it 
here. De Mena is not mentioned in 
Grove’s or any other available diction- 
ary, but from this example one would 
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ascribe him to an early harmonic school 
which was experimenting with instru- 
mental music as an independent con- 
cept. 

The artistry and surprising charm of 
the playing of the Aguilar Quartet has 
been hailed by many American critics 
during the past two seasons. The pres- 
ent record is a good example of their 
art and of the capabilities of their in- 
teresting old instruments. 

Violin 
LarcHeTTo, Handel; Turkish Marcu 
from “The Ruins of Athens,” Bee- 
thoven, arranged by Leopold Auer. 
Played by Mishel Piastro, with Jas- 
cha Veissi at the piano. [Brunswick, 
15220.] 
The Handel Larghetto is comparatively 
seldom, played, and this admirable re- 
cording of it may serve to make it bet- 
ter known. In the same general spirit 
as the composer’s familiar Largo 
(Xerxes), it is a graceful piece to play 
and a calming and satisfying one to 
listen to. 

The Auer arrangement of the Turk- 
ish March gives the player a ceaseless 
succession of double-stopping; Mr. Pi- 
astro plays the piece with accuracy 
which falters only slightly at one or 
two spots. His playing of the harmonics 
is also commendably done. But one is 
forced to wonder why Mr. Auer wrote 
this transcription at all, or why vidlin- 
ists should play it except as stunty dis- 
plays of skill; for the music is not 
suited to the instrument, and the ar- 
rangement is infinitely less effective than 
the original version as Beethoven wrote 
it. 


RuraLia Huncarica, Dohnanyi Played 
by Fritz Kreisler, with Carl Lamson 
at the piano. [Victor 1428 and 
1429.] 

Dohnanyi is a combination of romanti- 
cist and modernist. In this particular 
work he departs somewhat from his 
usual manner, which seldom shows any 
marked nationalistic tendencies; for 
here he writes the songs and dances of 
his native Hungary, with all their zest 
and native spirit. 

The work was written originally for 
orchestra, and loses some of its color- 
ful forcefulness in the arrangement for 
violin and piano. Of the five move- 
ments in the original, three are given 
here; first a Presto (original second 
movement, presto ma non troppo), then 
a Molto Vivace (original fifth move- 
ment), then what is labelled Gypsy An- 
dante (original first movement, andante 
con moto, rubato). 

The playing is characteristically fine, 
and the recording is very good. 


Piano 


SonaATA IN E Frat Mrnor, Opus 8la 
(Les Adieux, L’Absence et Le Re- 
tour), Beethoven. Played by Wil- 
helm Kempff. [Brunswick, 90124.] 

This interesting composition was dis- 

cussed briefly in our December, 1930, 

issue in connection with the version 

played by Leopold Godowsky for Co- 

lumbia (67810 and 67811-D). 

Of the two interpretations, Godow- 
sky’s is the more poetic, the more dis- 
tinguished from the standpoint of mu- 
sicianly concept. Of the two record- 
ings, the Columbia is distinctly the bet- 
ter. 
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“‘AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’’ 





Mc Donough-Cheve. Method 
of Sight Singing 


New Edition 





AN IDEAL 


TEXT By ANNE McDONOUGH 
nates - For High and Normal Schools, Universities 
SCHOOLS Graded Supplementary Reading Material at Each Lesson 
— Single Copy: 


“Comments” Paper $1.50, Cloth $1.75, Postpaid 


Mailed on Request ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY 
2107 Walnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Renowned... For 
Successful Conventions 


IF you are responsible for a large or small Con- 
vention for your Industry or Business, consider 
these advantages. Overlooking Lake Michigan, with 
parklands, beaches and bridle path close at hand, 
Convention days here are pleasant and free from dis- 
tractions which interfere with Convention sessions. 
When personal affairs are in order you are within 
a few minutes of Loop business... theatres and 
stores. The Drake Convention staff, available with- 
out extra charge, is trained in Convention detail, 
obtaining publicity, reduced railroad fares, enter- 
tainment, etc. Write us for further information. 





THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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EXHIBITORS COLUMNS 





Conducted for the Music Education Exhibitors Association by E. E. Gamble 


FrankKLin Dunnam, President 
Euvcene E. Gamece 


Eart V. Haptey, Vice-President 


F. Bover J. Tatran Roacu 


Josern A. Fiscuer, Secretary-Treasurer 


Birancue H. SKEATH 





HAT? <A Conference without 

exhibits? Unthinkable. Why? 

And here the thoughts began 
tumbling around in most agitated fash 
ion. Where but in exhibits could one 
find just the right new material on 
always needs and is constantly searching 
for: The cantata suitable for the sixth 
grade to give during the festival week 
in June; those best S.A.B. arrangements 
for the Boys’ Glee in Junior High: new 
orchestral arrangements for the Senior 
orchestra for next 


High year; new 


teaching helps and devices; the latest 
books and publications with inspiration 
sufficient for the year between Confer- 
ence meetings. If it was not to be found 
in a Conference exhibit it simply had 
not been produced yet. 

A stray remark floating over the back 
of a davenport in the lobby one evening 
at the recent North Central Conferencs 
meeting in Des Moines promptly sent 
the hearer to view exhibits with a sud 
den realization of personal guilt for 
having once again in true human fashion 
taken a very great privilege for granted, 
having on one more occasion accepted a 
fine thing with scarcely a feeling of 
appreciation, and more lamentable still, 
almost no verbal expression for its ser\ 
ices. In fact, exhibits somehow had all 
these years seemed more or less of an 
Need 
[ remind you of the fate of the late 


inherent right of the Conference 
lamented goose whose eggs were far 
famed for their fabulous value once they 
were no longer obtainable? 

It is a consequence of this sudden 
realization, and in a spirit of tribute to 
those fine friends and staunch helpers of 
both the National and Sectional Confer- 
ences, that these few words are being 
sent to the JouRNAL. 


An Inspection Trip 


A trip through the third floor exhibit 
rooms in Des Moines revealed an amaz 
ing wealth of excellent material, well 
arranged in clear, concise, and orderly 
fashion, easily accessible for inspection 
Notable 
among the displays of choral and instru- 


and trial by busy supervisors. 


mental materials of all types were those 
of G. Schirmer, Inc., Lyon & Healy, 
Theo- 


Birchard & Co. and 


Oliver Ditson, Carl Fischer, Inc., 
dore Presser, C. C 
Boston Music Co., where classification of 
material for all special needs and groups 
showed exacting care in arrangement 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of supervisors and teachers. The 
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An Apprectation 
By HeLten Hoi iincswortH 
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folk song material in the Schirmer dis- 
play was particularly fine. 
Comprehensive displays of operettas 
were on view in the rooms of Schirmer, 
Birchard, Lorenz Publishing Company, 
T. S. Denison & Company, and in the 
Willis Music 
Company display. Smaller but very in- 


Music Company-Boston 
teresting and well-chosen collections of 
song material and included 
those of J. Fischer & Bro., who featured 


operettas 


their “Master Series,” an excellent com- 
pilation .of fine texts and music in 
P. Schmidt & 
Company, where the composer, G. A. 


unison and parts; A. 


Grant-Schaefer, helped to demonstrate 
the music of his latest operetta; Boston 
Company; H. T. 
featured among other 


Music FitzSimons 
Company, who 
interesting material a delightful new 
series of rhythm and folk games; Hall 
& McCreary 


Teachers Agency and Geoffrey O'Hara. 


Company, Clark-Brewer 
pan) 


Many Displays 


Claiming the attention of all instru- 
mentalists were the impressive displays 
of instruments and supplies shown by 
J. W. Jenkins Sons’ Music Company, 
Frank Holton & Company, New York 
Band Instrument Company, York Band 
Instrument Company, Charles Crawford 
Company, George C. Diver Music Com- 
pany, Educational Music Bureau, and 
\lonzo Leach Company. 
interests kindred to the instrumental dis- 
plays were the Willis Music Company, 
featuring the Graded Series of Band 
and Orchestra material by Maddy-Gid- 
dings; Sam Fox Publishing Company 


Exhibits with 


with their large variety of band music 
scores; and the Ihling Bros. Everard 
Company showing band uniforms. 
Displays featuring class methods of 
teaching for various instruments were 
Ray- 
Company with 


on view in the following rooms: 
mond A. Hoffman 
Stuber’s Melody Method for Orchestra 
and Band; Oxford University Press 
with Oxford Piano Class Method; and 
Miessner Institute of Music showing the 
“Melody Way” Class method. 

Very complete lines of books from 
many publishers on every type of music 
subject, technical, appreciative, and cul- 
tural, were to be found in the collec- 
tions displayed by Lyon & Healy, Gam- 


ble Hinged Music Company, Educational 
Music Bureau, and Carl Fischer, Inc., 
with their beautiful books from the Ox- 
ford University Press. Two interesting 
displays of a single volume each were 
“Music and People’ (Mrs. Thomasine 
McGehee) Allyn & Bacon 
Company, and “Magic Music” by Fannie 
Buchanan, shown by the Wallace Pub- 
The Conference was 


shown by 


lishing Company. 
privileged to meet and hear both of 
these charming women. Iowa University 
displayed an interesting array of pam- 
phlet literature, among them the famous 
Seashore Tests. School Music (Keo- 
kuk) magazine and its supply depart- 
ment which is run in connection with 
the publication were also shown. 

RCA Victor Company displayed all 
the latest in radio, electrolas, and Victor 
Recordings, with countless teaching 
helps and suggestions which they have 
to their many visitors. 
kind 
needed in school music were shown in 
Gamble Hinged 


always given 


Supplies of every conceivable 


the large exhibits of 


Music Company and the Educational 
Music Bureau. Fiddl-ette and other 
“ette” instruments were also featured by 


the Gamble Company. Visual education 
aids were shown in interesting displays 
of slides on view at the displays of two 
companies, Sims Visual Music Company 
and the Sims Song Slide Corporation. 


At Other Conferences 
There were equally interesting and 
helpful displays at the other Conference 
meetings in Memphis, Syracuse, Colo- 
rado Springs, Los Angeles and Spokane. 
Many of the exhibitors mentioned in the 
foregoing had displays at these meetings 
also, in addition to the following éx- 


hibitors : 

Bailey Music House, (Spokane)—Band in- 
struments and supplies; Baxter Northup Com- 
pany, (Los Angeles)—Instruments and sup- 
plies; Birkel Music Company, (Los Angeles) 
—Instruments, music and supplies; Chicago 
Musical Instrument Company with its display 
of reed instruments; Northwest Conn Com- 
pany—Conn instruments; Drysdale School 
Service—Orchestra training methods; Eldridge 
Entertainment House—Plays, songs and oper- 
ettas in their exhibit; Houck Piano Company, 
(Memphis)—Instruments, music and supplies; 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge built their display 
around school music, giving prominence to 
“Universal Song Book’ and “Melodic Violin 
Methods;” Jack Levy (Cundy-Bettoney)— 
Woodwinds and supplies; Matthews Company, 
(Los Angeles)—Music and supplies; Melody 
Music Shop, (Memphis)—Instruments, music 
and supplies; Myers & Carrington-—Operettas 
and other publications; National Music League 
exhibit consisted of courses of concerts for 
schools; In National School Music Service ex- 
hibit were displayed vocal and instrumental 
music methods and materials of leading pub- 
lishers; Platt Music Company, (Los Angeles) 
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ALL *** AMONG BAND FOLIOS 
sample cornet parts sent on request 
THE FILLMORE FOLK TUNE BAND BOOK—By Leon V. Metcalf. A modern band book for beginners. 


Printed in the march size, 5%x7. Price, each book, 3oc. 

THE FILLMORE BEGINNERS’ BAND BOOK—/y James M. Fulton. A foundation on which to build a suc- 
cessful band. Published in full instrumentation, octavo size, including a special conductor’s score. Price, conduc- 
tor’s book, $1.50; all other books, each, 6oc. 

THE FILLMORE TRANSITION BAND BOOK~—8y Leon V. Metcalf. “First Reader” for band. Thirty-one 
real band tunes for very young bands. Price, each band book (march size), 30c; conductor’s half score (5 staves), 
octavo size, $1.00. 

BENNETT BAND BOOK No. 1—By Harold Bennett. Sixteen original compositions for young bands. Price, 
each band book, 3oc. 

BENNETT BAND BOOK No. 2—By Harold Bennett. Sixteen original compositions for young bands. Price, 
each band book, 3oc. 

BENNETT BAND BOOK No. 3—By Harold Bennett. NEW-—Sixteen original compositions for young bands. 
Price, each band book, 3oc. 

AL HAYES BAND BOOK. Sixteen compositions that have the snap and style. A grade more difficult than 
the Bennett Series. Price, each band book, 3oc. 

WILL HUFF BAND BOOK. Sixteen very popular compositions by a popular writer. Great for the advanced 
amateur or professional. Price, each band book, 3oc. 

AL-HA BAND BOOK-— By A! Hayes. Another Hayes’ folio of sixteen snappy numbers. Good material for the 
high school bands. Price, each band book, 3oc. 

PAR-EXCELL BAND BOOK—B5y Will Huff. This folio of sixteen big harmony numbers presents Huff at his 
best. Price, each band book, 30c. 

NOEL MARCH BOOK—By F. E. Noel. Think of it! All easy marches—sixteen of them. Just the thing for 
your school meets, etc. Price, each band book, 30c. 

HENRY FILLMORE’S MARCH BOOK. Exceptional marches, every one of the 

sixteen. A more satisfactory folio of the better marches is not in print. Price, LLM RE 
each band ooo pee ee o e as ‘ 

TROMBONE FAMILY BA B -By Henry Fillmore. Contains all fifteen o 

the trombone novelties or characteristics—sometimes termed “Smears”. This collec- MUSIC HOUSE 
tion should accompany you on all band occasions. Price, each band book, 3oc. 528 Elm S 
GLORIA BAND BOOK-By Henry Fillmore. 67 most often used church hymns m Street 
and gospel songs. Price, each book, 3oc. The vocal books are also published, and in ° ° . 

the same keys with the band parts. Cincinnati, O. 
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JENKINS CZECHOSLOVAK 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE SERVICE: || MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS CO. 
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Moon of Singing Leaves! 

Moon of Blossoms! 

Moon of Northward Winging Birds! 
Moon of Murmuring Brooks! 

Such were the poetic mames given 
by the American Indians to the month 
of May. On their simple flutes made 
of hollow reeds, they played the sing- 
ing leaves, the swaying blossoms, and 
the murmur of brooks freed from the 
icy shackles of King Winter. 


The Freshness of Spring Suggests 
All Things New 

NEW CLOTHES! NEW CARS! 
NEW FLUTES! 


Or at least a housecleaning for old ones. 

Write your requirements to the new 

home of the famous Haynes flutes. 
NEW CATALOG ON REQUEST 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
ditor . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Publisher Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The birthplace of the “‘National”’ 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the inter- 
ests of special teachers and supervisors of 
school music exclusively. It will help you 
in your work. Send $1.00 for a year's 
subscription, or send for free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 
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—Instruments and supplies; Morse Preeman 
Company, (Los Angeles)—Music and publi- 
cations; Ruth Sampson, (Spokane)—Music 
and miscellaneous materials; Silver, Burdett & 
Company had on display some unusual text- 
books for use from kindergarten through the 
high school; Southern California Music Com- 
pany, (Los Angeles)—Instruments, music and 
supplies; Syracuse University Summer Ses- 
sion; Chas. E. Wells Music Company, (Den- 
ver)—Instruments, music and supplies; H. N. 
White Co. (Phoenix-Kline)—King and Cleve- 
land band instruments; M. Witmark & Sons— 
Operettas, miscellaneous educational publica- 
tions. 

Having spent several very pleasant 
and profitable hours in seeing these 
highly interesting exhibits we wish to 





extend our thanks, therefore, to that 
loyal group who have helped through- 
out the years (both lean and prosper- 
ous) to make the Conference the con- 
cretely practical and inspirational influ- 
ence it has been in the life of the 
profession; to those who have given 
unstintedly and gladly of their resources 
and of themselves, as well, that the 
cause of “Music for every child—every 
child for music” shall march stead- 
fastly on with light step and singing 
heart to the attainment of its high 
ideals. To you we send cordial greet- 
ings in true appreciation of our good 
friends—the Exhibitors! 





ARM-CHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





F you read “Tags” by Harvey 
Wickham in the March Atlantic 
Monthly, you may be both edified and 
disturbed by what he has to say on 
that subject in its application to our 
musical world. Would the rose by any 
other name smell as sweet? The author 
mentions tests in which choice bits 
from Beethoven were interpreted with- 
out the label of the composer—and re- 
ceived with no enthusiasm. On the 
other hand, “improvisations of solemn 
twaddle” were accredited to the master, 
and ‘How beautiful!’ the little audience 
would sigh.” Mr. Wickham continues: 
“T had asked them to do without the 
name Beethoven, to admire a_ sunset 
without its trailing clouds of glory, to 
listen to phrases deprived of the thun- 
ders of tradition, and expected them not 
to feel its absence—as if the heart dared 
to lean upon a tune, however sweet, to 
which it had not been properly intro- 
duced! One must not put the ear above 
imagination.” The author concludes 
with a rather free intermingling of 
Bach, Beer and Beethoven, which we 
invite you to peruse for yourselves. The 
author’s point is clear, but is it in the 
best of taste (no-pun intended) to call 
Beethoven “the Pilsener of tone” even 
with the highest motive? “Of course,” 
says Mr. Wickham, “he [Beethoven] is 
not quite folk music. The ‘Eroica’ is 
no ‘Annie Laurie’.” Well, Well! 


that no one selects it as a death- 
bed accompaniment.” Under the head- 
ing “Death-Bed Music,” Literary Digest 
speaks thus, and comments further on 
the serious and humorous aspects of the 
questionnaire lately offered by The 
Etude: “If you were assured by your 
physician that you had only twenty-four 
more hours to live, and you were given 
the opportun‘ty to hear just one piece 
of music, what would you select?” Re- 
plies, many of them by persons of dis- 
tinction, are interesting and revealing. 


"oo may take it as a compliment 


HEADING lately noted in the 

April Etude bestirs us to comment 
upon a matter long urging us to expres- 
sion. “Listen for Color in Your Piano 
Playing,” admonishes Julia Chatterton, 
and offers some good counsel on the 
subject. However, we are struck afresh 
by the use of the term celor in connec- 
tion with music. Does everyone agree 
that there is no other word in our lan- 
guage which conveys so well what we 
all understand to be meant by color? 
True, it is commonly accepted these 
days; perhaps we stand alone in our 
feeling that another term might serve as 
well, or even better. The thought is 
offered for what it is worth. 


HE passing of the Oliver Ditson 

publishing interests to the Theodore 
Presser Company reminds one anew 
that, as someone has truly said, “noth- 
ing is certain but change.” 


O now we are to be compelled by 

law to reach throatily forever and 
ever for the rockets’ red glare and 
bombs bursting in air! But there is 
comfort in knowing that though we 
grope hoarsely for the land of the free, 
we may manage to light safely on the 
home of the brave—good old B fiat! 
Granted that the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” is a fine and inspiring piece of 
music, where (outside of a body of 
music supervisors, say) is to be found 
an audience able to sing it with justice 
to the song and satisfaction to them- 
selves? Echo answers, “where”? 


ITTS SANBORN will have it that 

the claque is not an unmitigated 
evil. Under the title “In Defense of 
the Claque” in March Harpers, he gives 
some illuminating information as to its 
uses and abuses. It appears that even 
the immortal “Caruso would never have 
dreamed of walking out on the stage un- 
less he had ‘friends’ in the house to 
applaud his entrance ..... thus his 
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nerves were steadied ..... expanding 
in the warmth of the reception, the 
artist was spurred on to do his best.” 
The author further dweils on the value 
of the claque to audiences by calling 
attention to the best passages in the 
music (which might frequently be un- 
appreciated if unfamiliar). And, “imag- 
ine an American opera house without 
a claque. You might as well imagine 
a national convention or a great foot- 
ball game without cheer-leaders. As 
an institution this band of ‘hired ap- 
plauders’ stems so unmistakably from 
necessity that a defense of it becomes 
nothing less than a defense of human 
nature.” 


PERA in English seems to be 

proving itself a possibility. Deems 
Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson,” recently 
produced by the Metropolitan forces, 
scored a singular degree of success, de- 
spite some criticism. “One could hear 
and understand the text as it was 
sung by Messrs. Johnson, Tibbett and 
Miss Bori,” reports Mr. Chotzinoff of 
The World. 


UROPEAN Music in Decay” is 

the subject of an interesting dis- 
course by Paul Rosenfeld in March 
Scribners, “with special reference to 
Mr. Strawinsky and his leadership in 
the world of music.” Speaking first of 
the old masters, he says: “The music of 
the great donors was not cerebral, and 
superior carpentry. .... The old music 
refreshed us by communicating a living 
impulse. By and large, however, the 
music of present Europe is cut off from 
the unconscious. Learned and brittle, it 
seems excessively calculated. In any 
case, it no longer offers us great cor- 
dial draughts of life.’ Touching the 
eminent modern Russian, “the tragedy 
of the decadence is that it has cost us 
Strawinsky—the young hope of Euro- 
pean music in his period..... Strawin- 
sky’s final place seems ever nearer that 
of Berlioz, of Richard Strauss, and of 
the other virtuosi, and ever farther from 
the seats of the great artists he once 
auspiciously approached.” 


PROPOS of the Boston incident: 

“After all, there’s a natural affin- 

ity between Rudy Vallee and grapefruit 

—both of them are always in the public 

eye..” (Literary Digest, quoting from 
Southern Lumberman.) 


GAIN the Chicago critics unite in 

paeans of praise of Noble Cain’s 
Chicago A Cappella Choir as heard in 
a recent concert at Orchestra Hall. And 
well they might, avers this listener, 
speaking as one who likewise came 
under their spell. Further, Mr. Cain’s 
own O Watchers of the Stars, a 
setting of Whittier’s translations from 
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From Our Factory With- 
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If he can't supply you, write for folder 
“Fitting the Reed to the Mouth- 
piece" and give us your dealer's 
name and address. 
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Clip the form below, fill in the blanks, and mail with check 
to your treasurer, whose name and address is in the list 
following: 





Conference Treasurers 


California: Edna Douthit, 344 North Ave. 54, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Eastern: Clarence Wells, High School, Orange, New Jersey. 

North Central: C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 

Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 

Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, 67 E. Fifth Street, Winona, 
Minnesota. (Address for season of 1930-31) 
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Lamartine, remains in memory as one 
of the exquisite bits of the evening; this, 
in view of the high standard of composi- 
tions offered, is no slight tribute to Mr. 
Cain’s creative powers as well as to his 
conducting. Eugene Stinson says, “Mr. 
Cain has the insight, the imagination 
and the technique for choral conducting 
which amount to a genuine gift.” 


E pause in tribute to the mem- 

ory of one whose name has long 
been magic to music lovers of all na- 
tions—Melba, glorious songstress, 
lately joined to the ranks of the illus- 
trious dead. 





CONFERENCE ECHOES 





HE evaluation of musical perform- 

ance in the field of Public School 
Music has found its most prevalent ex- 
pression through music contests. . 
If we accord the music contest credit 
for all it has accomplished, and if we 
view dispassionately the evils which 
have followed in its wake, are we to 
conclude that the music contest has 
served its purpose and that we must 
find a better means for the evaluation 
of musical performance? Borrowing 
from our popular radio friends, Amos 
and Andy, we reply—“‘Yes” and “No”, 
but mostly “Yes”. . . . The perform- 
ance of a piece of music is, or should 
be, primarily a spiritual experience in 
which the emotion and ideals of the 
performer find expression. . . . To 
separate the music from the musician is 
to arrest the flight of the lark and stop 
its song to study its body. . . . Sim- 
ilarly a true evaluation of musical per- 
formance regards the music and the 
musician as one; it takes into account 
not merely what the musician has done 
with the music, but also what the music 
has brought to the musician. FRANK A. 
Beacu (The Evaluation of Musical Per- 
formance.—Southwestern Conf.) 


HE National Broadcasting Com- 
pany which came into being only 
four years ago met the problem of 
varied interests with both popular and 
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classical programs. At first, popular 
music held dominion over the great 
music. But every test made to dis- 
cover what the listeners really wanted 
showed an increasingly predominant 
public for the best music. Dr. Dam- 
rosch, then retiring from active con- 
cert-hall life, took up the cudgels for 
the appreciation of fine orchestral 
music both in the school and in the 
home. We all know what has been 
accomplished. Reinald Werrenrath and 
Schumann-Heink began to test the 
field for vocal music. Now, great ora- 
torios are sung every Sunday after- 
noon and often during the week for 
the public delight. Deems Taylor has 
begun the opera course on Sundays, 
and even piano lessons by Sigmund 
Spaeth for those who wish to learn 
chords, and by Osbourne McConathy 
for those more seriously inclined, are 
now added to the schedules. Sixty 
thousand people have registered for 
these piano classes alone—to be turned 
over to teachers at the end of six in- 


troductory lessons!—FRANKLIN Duvun- 
HAM (Reaching the Public Ear Through 
Performed Music. — North Central 
Conf.) 


‘Fea performance of Miss Ida Bach’s 
cappella choir of Fremont High 
School was quite extraordinary. . 
One thought of the days of Palestrina 
and the joys of hearing church music 
in that time, as the purity of the lovely 
young Fremont High School voices 
penetrated the senses. Of course, what 
has been accomplished with this group 
could only result from a labor of love. 
. . In this connection I am re- 
minded of the beautiful achievement of 
the Long Beach high school glee clubs. 
They sang Bach, Vaughn Williams, old 
Russian, Deems Taylor, etc., with amaz- 
ing artistry. Perhaps the most 
touching—because of the extreme youth 
of the singers—was the choral demon- 
stration under Miss Rorke. These little 
fellows sing unaccompanied, with true 
intonation of the four parts, and a 
smoothness of ensemble. There 
were many demonstrations I missed, but 
this Supervisors Conference brought me 
in contact with developments in Ameri- 
can musical expression which I had 
hardly suspected—Excerpts from a re- 
view of the California Conference by 
Bertha McCord Knisely in the Los An- 
geles Saturday Night of April 4. 





HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 





Something to Think About: Tabu- 
lation of returns from the six Sec- 
tional Conferences, including some fig- 
ures not official, shows a total regis- 
tration of approximately 2,300 mem- 
bers—a relatively small figure in pro- 
portion to our membership total, and 
only a fraction of the actual attend- 
ance at the Spring “Biennials.” 

In round numbers there were also 
500 associate members; 1,200 players 
in the “All”’-Conference orchestras; 
800 in the “All-Conference choruses; 
3,200 pupils, teachers and parents from 
the rural schools; 3,000 in participat- 
ing instrumental and vocal groups; an 
estimated audience total, including at- 
tendance at concerts and visitors at 
Conference sessions, of 20,000—and 
radio audiences for the several chain 
broadcasts aggregating many millions 
of listeners. In all the ramifications 
of the Conference programs, and of 
the various activities of students, 
teachers, parents and civic groups rep- 
resented or affected, the spread and 
force of the impact of these six meet- 
ings is far from insignificant even in 
this fast-moving, unheeding land. And 
something of the power and influence 
of the Conference, as well as the re- 
sponsibility resting on the individual 
supervisor, may be read in the ratio 
of 2,300 members to the total number 
of persons whose support, time and 
effort were commandeered in the car- 
rying out of the Conference programs. 


end 


Membership statistics: In the next 
JourNAL we hope to publish some in- 
teresting figures that for lack of space 
are omitted from this issue. Samples: 
California tops the list with the high- 
est percentage Conference enrollment 
—573 active members, or over 45% of 
the 1266 persons known to be eligible 
for membership. New York State 
comes next with 791 out of a possible 
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2056 (over 38%). Exceptional records 
of membership growth (in comparison 
with last year) were made by Connec- 


ticut, District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wash- 
ington. 


ew=a 


One hundred per cent. Davenport, 
Iowa, School Music Department was 
the first to report one hundred per 
cent Conference enrollment. “And we 
always are one hundred per cent!” 
wrote Clara Thomas. Shortly after 
the mailman brought the report from 
Davenport, a postal card came in from 
Ann Dixon of Duluth, Minnesota— 
Duluth’s entire city department of 
music belongs to the Conference. Buf- 
falo, New York, although not one hun- 
dred per cent has an enviable record 
in number of members. Says Wm. 
Breach, . we probably lead the 
state in the total number of member- 
ships (seventy-two) although we didn’t 
quite reach one hundred per cent. 
That will come next year!” Milwaukee 
is over the top with a perfect score 
(forty-three members. reported by 
Florence Flanagan). Charles Miller 
reports one hundred per cent for 
Rochester, New York. 

And while we are speaking of rec- 
ords, the Crane Department of Music 
in the State Normal School at Pots- 
dam, New York, must be mentioned. 
With 119 students in the three-year 
music supervisors’ course, 86 students 
belong to the Conference and attended 
the meeting in Syracuse—this in ad- 
dition to the ten facuity members who 
were also at the Syracuse meeting. 
The Phoenix Club, comprising the 
juniors and seniors of the Potsdam 
school—all Conference members, of 
course—was a program feature at the 
Eastern Conference. These Crane 
people certainly have splendid “Con- 
ference spirit.” At the Eastern in- 
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formal banquet, seventeen tables were 
reserved for them, which meant there 
was a total of 153 Crane people pres- 
ent, including present students and 
alumni. 


Then there is the inspiring record 
of Fredonia State Normal School. The 
facts are given in a letter from How- 
ard Clarke Davis—which we are glad 
to reprint for reasons the reading will 
divulge: 

Schools Re- For some time I have been tremendously 
interested in the possibilities for increasing 
the membership of the National Conference by 
the inclusion of at least Seniors in the teacher 
training institutions, preparing for Supervisors 
of Music. I think I was the first one, possibly, 
to start this idea when I took 44 students to 


‘ r Chicago in 1928. I found that the resultant 
There is a Starr Piano of good from the trip was so significant that in 


. 1930 I took 71 students to Chicago. As you 
the correct size for your every know, this year we have just returned from 


+ . - 
. Write us for a catalo Syracuse where I had 144 students present. 

Starr Pianos ane ° : : P 8 The reports which they are bringing back are 
and special school prices. Also so startlingly fine that I feel that they got 


: more good out of those three days than out 
and literature on Starr Keyboards of any three weeks I could give them. This 


: is quite aside from the appearance of our 
for Group Instruction. Cecilians, which of course, was a great expe- 


: rience in itself. 
Silent Practice THE STARR PIANO co. From the standpoint of resources, it seems 


d S to me that if other institutions would give 
Keyboar S Established 1872 Richmond, Ind. this idea even a moderate support, the mem- 

bership and exchequer of the National Con- 
ference would be greatly increased. It would 
only take 10 institutions such as ours to make 
1,500 members and there must be at least 100 
institutions in the country performing this par- 
ticular service. Do you not think it a feasible 
project to foster through the columns of the 
Journal? I have already promised Mr. Morgan 


200 members at Cleveland. 
With kindest personal regards, and the an- 
ticipation that you will feel this is worthy 


of the attention of yourself and Executive 
Board. 


cently Install- 
ing Starr 
Pianos. 














H. C. Davis, 
Head of the Music Department, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


The 1931 Book of Proceedings ewe 


Life Memberships: The names of 
several National Conference Founders 
were placed on the Life Membership 


. . Honor Roll at the informal Founders 
be sent, postage paid, for $1.50 to all active members Breakfast held at the North Central 


. meeting in Des Moines. This “Honor 
for 1931 whose orders are received by June 30. Rol” will be publiched for the fact 
A time in the 1931 Book of a. 

i il the form shown below to the showing a complete list of life mem- 
Fill out, detach and mail the f bers as of June 1, 1931. Dr. Frances 
headquarters office at Elliott Clark, the first life member and 
Dean of the Founders, is life member- 


64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago ee 


Book of Proceedings for 1931: At 
. each of the six Sectional Conference 
Member’s Requisition for 1931 Year Book — aoesy .—. omg 3 > 
ace orders for the ear boo 
Music Supervisors National Conference - the pre-publication ouies a $1.50. 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. F hi wy he ee 8 at 
Enter my order for one copy of the 1931 Book of Proceedings (containing or this amount t e OOK WI e se 
reports of the six Sectional Conferences), for which I remit $1.50, the —— postpaid to all active members who 
pre-publication price. I understand it is expected delivery can be made abou order it—and remit the dollar-and-a- 
Sept. 15, 1931, provided definite shipping instructions are given now. half by June 30. The price Sor’ gaa 
(Check one of these squares) — - ro . 
(C Ship to FIRST address given below. oe > a a 
] Hold book for shipping instructions which I will supply on or before ommittee under authority — ry 
~ September 15, 1931. National Conference constitution. n 
order form is printed on this page for 
—_— the benefit of “absentee” members, as 
[ _ well as for those who attended a Con- 
Signature and 








containing reports of the six sectional Conferences will 





ference session but failed to turn in 
erene a requisition card. If you value your 
Abou Conference year book, clip the order 
form, fill in the blanks, and mail with 
your remittance now, not only to make 
sure that you receive the advantage 
of the pre-publication price, but to 
Your PRESENT { assure yourself of a copy of the Book, 





address in the for the number of copies printed must 
Conferenve files. be largely determined by the number 
of orders received. 
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